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The  recognition  of  a theoretical  link  between  the  foreign  policies 
of  different  states  provides  the  basis  for  this  study.  By  utilizing  a 
framework  suitable  for  analyzing  comparative  foreign  policy  formulation, 
the  years  immediately  following  the  1979  NATO  dual-track  missile  decision 
are  examined.  It  is  hypothesized  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  capable  of 
penetrating  and  influencing  the  foreign  policymaking  process  in  West 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  by  affecting  public  attitudes  in  both 
countries. 

The  approach  used  in  this  study  moves  beyond  vague  and 
impressionistic  analyses  which  often  assume  that  Western  opinion  is 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  Soviet  words  and  deeds.  By  assuming  that 
change  is  altering  the  dimensions  of  interaction  within  the  Western 
Alliance,  the  presumed  effect  of  Soviet  behavior  aimed  at  influencing  the 
West  is  examined  in  two  ways.  First,  changes  in  Western  attitudes 
related  to  the  favorabillty  of  the  dual-track  missile  decision  are 
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examined  in  relation  to  Soviet  efforts  to  erode  public  support  for  the 
decision.  Second,  events'  data  related  to  Soviet  actions  between  1979 
and  1983  are  added  to  explanatory  models  which  explain  public  support  for 
incumbent  leaders. 

The  findings  of  the  two  methods  produced  mixed  results.  The 
qualitative  analysis  attempting  to  link  changes  in  public  attitudes 
toward  deployment  with  Soviet  behaviors  suggested  a positive  role  for 
Soviet  influence  in  both  countries.  However,  the  more  reliable 
quantitative  analysis  found  effects  in  the  West  German  case  only. 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  a number  of  conclusions.  First, 
some  Western  nations  are  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  Soviet  behavior 
and  others  are  not.  Second,  specific  contextual  conditions  must  be 
explored  in  order  to  determine  when  it  is  possible  to  expect  the  process 
of  political  penetration  to  be  operative.  Third,  although  additional 
research  is  necessary,  geopolitical  environment  appears  to  be  a primary 
determinant  for  explaining  the  differential  effects  of  Soviet  behavior  in 
Great  Britain  and  West  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION:  CONCEPTUALIZING  PENETRATED  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 

On  March  16,  1982,  President  Brezhnev  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  no  longer  deploy  SS-20  nuclear  missiles  in  the  European 
Soviet  Union,  and  planned  unilateral  reductions  in  those  missiles  already 
deployed.  This  stand  was  reversed,  however,  in  May  1983  when  the  Soviets 
announced  that  their  intermediate-range  missiles  were  necessary  to 
counterbalance  the  increasing  number  of  comparable  NATO  forces.  At  no 
time  in  the  recent  history  of  Soviet-Western  European  relations  was  the 
carrot  and  stick  approach  of  the  Soviets  more  obvious.  Ultimately  the 
Soviets  hoped  to  influence  the  arms  control  process  within  NATO.  At  a 
minimum  they  sought  to  affect  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  Atlantic 
al 1 iance  in  a manner  consistent  with  their  preferences, 

Soviet  words  and  actions  directed  toward  the  West  are  often  assumed 
to  have  an  effect  consistent  with  their  intent.  The  opinions  of 
journalists,  government  documents,  and  scholars  often  reinforce  this 
proposition.  While  all  governments  engage  in  public  diplomacy  to  protect 
their  vital  interests,  the  West's  behavior  is  usually  perceived  as  being 
a defensive  reaction  to  a more  sophisticated  Soviet  propaganda  offensive. 
In  addition  to  the  overt  war  of  words  and  propaganda,  the  Soviets  are 
also  said  to  have  an  advantage  because  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
employ  any  means  necessary  to  subvert  the  West.  These  include  what  are 
termed  "active  measures"  or  covert  weapons  pertaining  to  disinformation, 
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forgeries,  lies,  and  misrepresentat ions.  Soviet  efforts  to  influence 
public  debates  in  the  West,  when  cast  in  the  shadow  of  a closed  and 
secretive  Soviet  society,  tend  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  West  can 
be  easily  manipulated  in  a manner  consistent  with  Soviet  desires. 
Consequently,  both  scholarly  writing  and  journalistic  articles  abound 
with  vague  and  impressionistic  assessments  of  those  who  simply  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  can  influence  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  West. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  treat  this  assumption  as  an 
empirically  testable  proposition.  That  is,  the  proposed  research  will 
analyze  Soviet  behaviors  and  their  effect  on  Western  public  opinion  in 
the  early  1980s.  After  examining  the  political  changes  in  the  West  in 
recent  years,  the  study  will  focus  on  the  specific  effects  of  Soviet 
actions  on  Western  opinion.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  how 
Soviet  behavior  affected  Western  views  on  nuclear  weapons  and  public 
support  for  incumbent  leaders. 

The  way  in  which  Soviet  behavior  is  alleged  to  affect  the  West  will 
be  examined  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  Then,  a research  strategy 
from  a review  of  comparative  foreign  policy  theory  appropriate  for 
explaining  Soviet  efforts  to  influence  the  climate  of  opinion  in  the  West 
will  be  presented.  Lastly,  the  components  of  the  complete  research 
strategy  of  this  study  will  be  delineated. 

NATO  Missiles  and  Soviet  Propaganda 
The  specific  precipitant  to  the  increase  in  Soviet  propaganda  in  the 
early  1980s  was  the  1979  decision  of  NATO  ministers  to  pursue  a two-track, 
approach  to  nuclear  force  modernization.  The  two  tracks  consisted  of 
striving  for  a US-Soviet  arms  control  agreement  while,  at  the  same  time. 
Planning  to  deploy  new  US  missiles  in  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Italy, 


Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  If  arms  negotiations  failed,  108  Pershing 
II  ballistic  missiles  and  464  ground- 1 aunched  cruise  missiles  would  be 
deployed  throughout  West  Europe.  Ostensibly,  the  additional  missiles 
were  necessary  to  redress  the  balance  and  counter  the  threat  posed  bv  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20s  in  Europe.  However,  the  decision  was  also 
"an  effort  to  counter  European  concerns  about  the  declining  value  of  US 
nuclear  protection  and  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the  US  extended 
deterrent  and  the  NATO  strategy  of  flexible  response^ (Dean,  1987:18). 

Leon  Si  gal  (1984)  observes  that  the  "decision  to  tie  nuclear 
deployments  to  arms  control  seemed  a Faustian  bargain"  (p.  1).  Those  in 
Europe  who  wanted  an  enhanced  deterrent  against' new  Soviet  missiles 
perceived  arms  negotiations  as  an  impediment  to  redressing  the  imbalance 
of  forces.  Those  who  saw  political  differences  between  East  and  West  as 
the  real  threat  to  peace  claimed  deployment  would  exacerbate  these 
differences.  According  to  Sigal,  the  decision  to  pursue  both  tracks 
"satisfied  few  in  either  group.  Buffeted  from  both  right  and  left,  it 
seemed  politically  unstable  from  its  inception"  (p.  1). 

The  political  instability  of  the  1979  NATO  decision  was  reflected  in 
subsequent  events  in  of  all  the  countries  scheduled  for  deployment. 

"From  1981  to  1983,  Western  Europe  was  rocked--and  the  United  States 
shocked  by  large  and  widespread  public  demonstrations  against  deployment 
of  new  US  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  (INF)  on  the  territory  of  its 
European  allies"  (Dean,  1987:1).  In  September  1981,  for  example, 
thousands  in  West  Germany  protested  the  planned  missile  deployment.  In 
October,  over  150,000  staged  an  anti-nuclear  rally  in  London.  100,000  in 
Rome,  and  thousands  more  marched  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  By  October 
22-23,  1983,  these  numbers  had  increased  dramat ica 1 1 y , with 
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demonstrations  in  West  European  capitals  drawing  an  estimated  two  million 
people  protesting  the  planned  deployment. 

The  dispute  and  protest  surrounding  the  decision  both  within  and 
between  the  NATO  countries  scheduled  for  deployment  demonstrates  a 
notable  disadvantage  of  policymaking  within  Western  democracies  relative 
to  their  Eastern  counterparts.  Speaking  of  events  at  the  height  of 
detente,  Werner  Kaltefleiter  articulated  this  commonly  held  assumption, 
namely,  that  asymmetry  exists  between  open  and  closed  political  systems. 
He  states,  "Since  foreign  policy  in  the  open  Western  societies  is 
dependent  on  a consensus,  Soviet  leaders  were  able  to  influence  public 
attitudes  merely  by  speaking  in  moderate  terms"  (Kaltefleiter,  1980:407). 
The  implication,  of  course,  is  that  the  Soviets  are  able  to  (and  do) 

“play  politics"  in  the  open  polities  of  the  West. 

According  to  this  argument,  then,  Soviet  statements  during  the 
two-track  missile  debate  can  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  influence 
domestic  opinion  in  the  countries  scheduled  for  deployment.  As  Kelleher 
and  Mattox  (1987)  contend,  Soviet  "public  diplomacy"  was  aided  by  the 
amount  of  unrest  the  decision  generated;  "the  broad  public  mobilization 
made  it  easier  for  external  (i.e.,  Soviet  and  East  European)  . . 
.opposition  to  target  selected  groups"  (p.  322).  Consequently,  the 
Soviets  were  often  assumed  to  be  successfully  orchestrating  the  domestic 
opposition  within  Western  societies.  As  Roy  Dean  (1983)  suggests, 
increased  doubts  about  NATO  nuclear  strategy  were  assumed  to  result 
indirectly  from  those  who  "echo  arguments  first  articulated  by  Brezhnev 
. . . and  then  disseminated  by  Soviet  propaganda  organs"  (p.  119).  In 
fact,  the  missile  issue  was  perceived  as  a plank  for  the  Soviet  peace 
offensive  (Haseler,  1983a:  32),  as  the  West  and  the  Soviets  became 


increasingly  involved  in  a "battle  for  the  soul  of  Europe"  (Flynn, 
1983:11). 
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These  views  credit  the  Soviets  with  a tremendous  capability  for 
infiltrating  and  affecting  policy  debates  within  Western  democracies. 

And  as  Cleese  (1985)  argues,  this  capability  was  especially  deleterious 
in  the  wake  of  the  two-track  decision  because  peace  movements  could 
compromise  the  integrity  of  NATO.  By  increasing  the  sensitivity  of  all 
members  of  society,  these  movements  could  exert  pressure  on  elites  which 
could  then  essentially  neutralize  Western  Europe  and  consequently  destroy 
the  existing  balance  of  power. 

That  the  Soviets  would  attempt  to  influence  public  perceptions  and 
policy  in  the  West  is  neither  new  nor  startling.  All  nations  are 
acknowledged  to  engage  in  public  diplomacy  as  a means  of  protecting  their 
perceived  interests  in  the  international  system.  However,  recent 
attention  afforded  Soviet  propaganda  in  the  West  appears  to  have 
increased.  Whether  the  renewed  interest  results  from  increased 
propaganda  or  from  increased  sensitivity  in  the  West  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  breakdown  of  East-West  detente  and  the  recent  hard-line  perspective 
of  the  conservative  governments  in  the  West  would  support  either 
interpretation.  However,  regardless  of  the  reason,  there  is  ample 
documentation  supporting  the  claim  that  the  Soviets  do  attempt  to 
Influence  opinion  in  the  West  through  propaganda,  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  successful.  Some  examples  follow. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  Soviets  played  a prominent  role  in  the 
events  surrounding  President  Carter's  neutron  bomb  decision  in  April 
1978.  Proponents  of  this  view  maintain  that  when  Jimmy  Carter  insisted 
that  NATO  members  officially  support  the  weapon  and  then  delayed  a final 
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decision  indefinitely,  he  was  "yielding  to  Soviet  pressure"  (Symms  and 
Snow,  1981:257).  Sensing  Carter's  indecision,  the  Soviets  undertook  a 
massive  propaganda  effort  aimed  at  turning  international  opinion  against 
enhanced  radiation  weapons.  It  was  against  this  "backdrop  of  the 
Moscow-orchestrated  propaganda  campaign  [that]  the  Carter  Administration 
and  the  NATO  allies  struggled  to  reach  a workable  consensus  on  the 
neutron  bomb"  (p.263).  According  to  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  (1983), 
from  the  Soviet  perspective,  the  money  spent  on  the  campaign — some  $100 
million— was  money  well  spent.  "The  USSR  was  able  to  distort  the  public 
debate  on  the  topic  and  direct  attention  from  the  massive  Soviet  military 
build-up  and  the  clear  threat  to  European  security  posed  by  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  forces--the  threat  which  enhanced  radiation  weapons  can  so 
effectively  counter"  (NATO  Review,  p.4). 

More  recent  Soviet  attempts  to  influence  the  Western  security  debate 
concern  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  According  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA) , the  "basic  themes  of  the  Soviet 
attack  on  SDI  are  neither  new  nor  unique  to  SDI  . . . [They]  were  also 
used  in  the  Soviet  campaign  against  NATO's  decision  to  deploy  Pershing  II 
and  ground- launched  cruise  missiles"  (U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  1986:3).  The  ACDA  report  asserts  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
a major  participant  in  the  Western  debate  on  strategic  defenses.  By 
using  many  of  the  same  tactics  employed  in  the  INF  debate  (e.g.,  SDI  is 
part  of  a US  effort  to  acquire  a "first-strike"  capability,  to  limit 
nuclear  war  to  Europe,  to  prompt  a new  arms  race,  to  achieve  military 
superiority,  etc.)  the  Soviets  hope  to  "stimulate  opposition  to  SDI  in 
the  United  States  and  other  Allied  countries"  (p.  1).  Although  claiming 
that  such  propaganda  is  not  automatically  successful,  the  report  warns 
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that  this  can  only  be  assured  through  constant  vigilance  in  the  West  by 
looking  to  the  "arms-control  bargaining  table,  and  not  the  headlines  of 
Western  newspapers”  (p.  17). 

The  notion  that  the  West  must  somehow  shield  itself  from  Soviet 
attempts  to  infiltrate  its  debates  lest  it  be  manipulated  by  Soviet 
propaganda  is  reinforced  by  media  reports.  This  seems  particularly  true 
in  the  Gorbachev  era  with  its  allegedly  more  sophisticated  approach  to 
public  relations.  For  example,  Evan  Thomas  warned  in  Time  that  the 
Soviets  are  becoming  more  adept  in  their  propaganda  efforts;  "The 
Soviets  are  relying  more  and  more  on  the  pitchman  techniques  of  Madison 
Avenue  to  win  Western  hearts  and  minds,  particularly  those  in  Europe 
caught  uneasily  between  the  two  superpowers”  (Thomas,  1985a: 12). 
Referring  to  the  wave  of  Soviet  anti-SDI  propaganda,  he  maintains  that 
although  the  campaign  was  launched  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  "new  Soviet 
leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  has  shown  a lighter  touch.  He  has  skillfully 
postured  as  peacemaker  and  portrayed  the  Americans  as  warmongers"  (p. 

12). 

The  consequence  of  increasingly  sophisticated  Soviet  propaganda  is 
that  the  publics  in  Western  democracies  “are  sometimes  gullible 
consumers"  (Thomas,  1985b:32).  Since  totalitarian  states  have  complete 
control  over  the  media,  "they  are  relentless  producers  of  propaganda. 

. . . Complex  issues  can  be  twisted  and  made  dangerously  simple  by  clever 
opinion  shapers,  and  if  the  masses  can  be  moved,  their  elected  leaders 
must  follow"  (p.  32).  Although  both  superpowers  are  acknowledged  to 
practice  public  diplomacy,  US  efforts  are  portrayed  as  being  a defensive 
mechanism  necessary  to  counterbalance  unmitigated  Soviet  pressure. 
Recently  it  has  become  necessary  to  redouble  these  efforts  since  the  US 
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has  been  caught  off  guard  by  the  new  Soviet  leader,  a "smooth  performer 
in  public  and  a skillful  articulator  of  the  Kremlin  line.  ...  He  gives 
the  impression  that  he  can  be  dealt  with"  (p.  32).  However,  readers  are 
warned  that  under  this  new  Soviet  veneer  reside  the  same  old  "doomatic 
apparatchiks." 

The  contention  that  Soviet  propaganda  is  more  sophisticated  today, 
and  consequently  more  effective,  is  not  entirely  groundless.  Press 
reports  at  the  time  of  Party  Secretary  Gorbachev's  US  visit  in  December 
1987  reach  a similar  conclusion.  Writing  in  the  New  York  Times.  Bill 
Keller  noted  that  "image  making  will  be  the  major  sub-theme  of  the  summit 
meeting  in  Washington"  (Keller,  1987:6).  In  taking  his  case  "over  the 
heads  of  his  immediate  political  adversaries  to  the  American  people," 
Gorbachev  wants  to  portray  himself,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  a favorable 
light.  The  intended  image  is  one  of  "a  man  who  poses  no  threat  to 
American  interests,  a realist  with  whom  one  can  do  business"  (p.  6). 

Some  indicators  suggest  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  successful.  On  December 
4,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  Gorbachev  "has  impressed  the  American 
public,  winning  twice  as  many  favorable  opinions  as  negative  ones,  and 
has  persuaded  a solid  majority  that  he  is  opening  up  the  Soviet  system." 
He  has  "used  all  the  tools  of  modern  communications  to  project  an  image 
of  reasonableness,  accessibility  and  above  all,  change"  (p.  1). 

The  favorable  image  of  the  Soviet  leader  appears  to  have  influenced 
public  perceptions  of  Soviet  credibility.  "The  unremitting  campaign  by 
the  Soviet  leader  to  portray  himself  and  his  country  as  the  champions  of 
warmer,  more  open  relations  with  the  United  States  has  persuaded 
two-thirds  of  the  public  that  he  is  unlike  his  predecessors  in  the 
Kremlin"  (New  York  Times,  December  4,  1987:1). 


In  addition,  "...  most 
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Americans  rejected  the  contention,  sometimes  put  forward  by 
conservatives,  that  the  Soviet  leader  is  just  pursuing  a public  relations 
strategy  and  doesn't  really  intend  to  follow  through"  (p.  11). 

The  effect  of  Gorbachev's  image  also  affected  public  perceptions  in 
Europe.  The  New  York  Times  reported  in  May  1987  that  "Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev  . . .is  more  popular  and  credible  in  West  Germany  than 
President  Reagan,  according  to  a flurry  of  recent  opinion  polls."  (May 
17,  1987:6).  One  poll  showed  that  46  percent  of  West  Germans  believed 
Mr.  Reagan  was  "really  concerned  about  peace",  compared  to  49  percent  who 
believed  that  of  Mr.  Gorbachev.  Another  poll  reported  that  while  only  9 
percent  felt  that  Reagan  was  "concerned  about  the  securing  of  peace  and 
disarmament,"  49  percent  believed  that  Gorbachev  was.  Still  another 
report  in  the  New  York  Tlm<?g  (June  7,  1987)  found  that  most  of  the  credit 
for  arms  control  was  going  to  Mr.  Gorbachev,  (p.  16).  In  a survey  by  the 
USIA  in  Britain,  France  and  West  Germany,  "most  of  those  polled  believed, 
incorrectly,  that  Moscow  was  the  first  to  make  the  offer  (on  the 
zero-option)"  (p.  16).  Additionally,  "overwhelming  margins"  of  the 
publics  in  all  countries  gave  Gorbachev  most  of  the  credit  for  proaress 
on  arms  control . 

The  ability  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  or  an  even  less  personable  and 
charismatic  Soviet  leader,  to  bring  about  an  altered  image  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  often  thought  to  be  related  to  other  more  devious  tools  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  According  to  the  US  Department  of  State,  the  Soviets 
rely  on  a number  of  unscrupulous  techniques  to  affect  the  policies  of 
other  nations.  Active  measures  refer  to  "a  broad  range  of  activities 
designed  to  promote  Soviet  foreign  policy  goals,  including  . 
disinformation,  manipulating  the  media  of  foreign  countries,  the  use  of 
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Communist  parties  and  Communist  front  groups,  and  operations  to  expand 
Soviet  political  influence"  (Soviet  Active  Measures,  July  1982:1). 
Operating  beyond  the  normal  channels  of  public  diplomacy,  these  often 
clandestine  acts  are  assumed  to  have  a "corrosive  effect  on  open 
political  systems"  (Soviet  Active  Measures,  September  1983:8).  When 
combined  with  the  "legitimate"  means  of  public  diplomacy,  the  total 
impact  of  Soviet  propaganda  is  often  assumed  to  be  substantial. 

The  underlying  theme  that  binds  together  the  preceding  observations 
is  that,  at  a minimum,  the  Soviets  attempt  to  “play  politics"  in  the 
West.  Its  maximal  counterpart,  of  course,  is  that  they  are  successful 
players.  Aside  from  the  effects  of  active  measures,  by  carefully 
cultivating  the  proper  image  and  saying  the  right  things,  the  Soviets  are 
presumably  able  to  dupe  unsuspecting  and  gullible  publics  in  the  West. 

The  importance  of  images  in  international  politics  has  long  been 
recognized  (see  Jervis,  1970),  More  recently,  John  H.  Herz  (1981) 
claimed  that  "today  half  of  'power  politics'  consists  of  image-making. 
With  the  rising  importance  of  publics  in  foreign  affairs,  image-making 
has  steadily  increased"  (p.  187).  As  the  traditional  boundaries  between 
domestic  and  international  politics  break  down,  maintaining  a domestic 
consensus  becomes  more  difficult.  Within  this  altered  environment  the 

media,  as  the  apparatus  of  image-making,  play  a vital  role  (Tehranian, 
1982:27). 

The  evidence  and  arguments  presented  by  journalists,  government 
publications,  and  scholars  alike  often  conclude  that  Soviet  actions  can 
affect  domestic  politics  in  the  West.  However,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
whether  or  to  what  extent  these  conclusions  are  valid  since  they  are 
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based  on  circumstantial  evidence  rather  than  rigorous  empirical  scrutiny. 
In  the  absence  of  more  systematic  analyses,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
conclude  that  the  Soviets  possess  effective  instruments  of  political 
persuasion  capable  of  transcending  national  boundaries. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  construct  a formal  approach 
for  testing  the  presumed  ability  of  Soviet  behavior  to  impact  on  domestic 
political  environments  in  the  West.  The  explicit  question  addressed  in 
this  research  is.  Are  Soviet  leaders  able  to  affect  the  climate  of 
opinion  in  open  political  systems  so  as  to  contribute  positively  to  the 
realization  of  their  foreign  policy  objectives?  Where  this  analysis 
differs  from  the  anecdotal  and  less  systematic  perspectives  summarized 
above  is  in  its  attempt  to  operationalize  the  relevant  concepts  into 
quantitative  constructs  which  can  be  examined  empirically.  The 
underlying  theoretical  concern  is  to  examine  the  way  in  which  internal 
and  external  stimuli  interact  to  produce  the  climate  within  which 
policymakers  must  formulate  their  foreign  policies.  The  substantive 
concern  is  a study  of  the  political  environment  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  years  immediately  following  the  1979  NATO  two-track  missile  decision. 
Specifically,  Soviet  behaviors  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  the 
policymaking  environment  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  between 
December  1979  and  December  1983.  Soviet  behaviors  are  hypothesized  to 
Influence  public  opinions  on  nuclear  weapons  and  the  level  of  public 
support  for  incumbent  parties  in  these  Western  nations. 

Theoretical  Requirements 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  how  the  foreign  policies  of  one  nation 
influence  the  foreign  policies  of  another.  The  examples  offered  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  the  substantive  area  of  concern  in  this  study,  are 
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consistent  with  this  focus.  The  conduct  of  a superpower  summit,  the 
neutron  bomb  decision,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  SDI,  and  the  two-track 
missile  debate  are,  by  definition,  matters  which  are  distinct  from 
domestic  policy.  Although  domestic  politics  are  essential  to 
understanding  the  outcome  of  foreign  policy  debates,  the  outcomes 
themselves  transcend  the  domestic  context. 

Foreign  Policy  as  an  Intervening  Variable 

An  empirical  study  of  foreign  policy  demands  at  the  outset  a basic 
understanding  of  what  is  to  be  analyzed.  Accordingly,  foreign  policy 
will  be  defined  as  "the  goals  that  a nations's  officials  seek  to  attain 
abroad,  the  values  that  give  rise  to  those  objectives,  and  the  means  or 
instruments  through  which  they  are  pursued."  (Kegley  and  Wittkopf, 
1987:4).  Although  foreign  policy  is  often  defined  in  numerous  and 
diverse  fashions,  this  definition  is  appealing  for  its  simplicity  and 
comprehensiveness.  Quite  simply,  foreign  policy  consists  of  what,  why, 
and  how  authoritative  actors  do  and  hope  to  achieve  abroad.  However, 
this  definition  is  also  appealing  for  the  scope  it  brings  to  the  analysis 
of  foreign  policy.  The  material  to  be  addressed  analytically  becomes  not 

only  the  policy  itself,  but  also  the  process  involved  in  generating 
policy. 

The  ability  to  accommodate  the  process  of  foreign  policy  formulation 
is  essential  to  the  definition  used  in  this  study.  This  point  can  be 
illustrated  by  looking  at  both  sides  of  the  NATO  two-track  missile 
decision.  For  the  West,  the  policy  sought  to  maintain  a strategic 
balance  with  the  East  by  deploying  nuclear  missiles.  From  the 
perspective  of  this  study,  the  policy  of  the  East  was  to  prevent  the 
deployment  through  the  use  of  propaganda  and  other  means.  Additionally, 
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the  behavior  of  both  the  West  and  the  East  regarding  the  two-track 
decision  reflected  a common  goal:  to  insure  the  protection  of  each  side's 
respective  polities.  Beyond  the  success  of  either  side,  it  is  the 
effects  of  the  confluence  of  these  opposing  policies  which  provides  the 
basis  for  this  study. 

ft_framework  for  Analyzing  Foreign  Policy:  Requirements  for  a Thporv  of 
Penetrat ion 

The  approach  which  has  dominated  the  study  of  foreign  policy  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  depicts  foreign  policy  as  a reaction  to  an 
international  system  which  constrains  a nation's  ability  to  act. 

According  to  the  state-centric  model,  "states  (defined  as  central 
decision-making  institutions  and  roles)  can  be  treated  as  unified  actors 
pursuing  aims  understood  in  terms  of  the  national  interest."  (Krasner, 
1978,  p.12).  Within  this  model,  international  outcomes  depend  on  the 
international  structure,  with  structural  continuity  explaining  similar 
outcomes  over  time  (Waltz,  1979).! 

While  the  state-centric  approach  to  the  study  of  foreign  policy 
continues  to  provide  valuable  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  international 
relations,  it  has  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  scientific  rigor.  The 
critique  centers  on  the  ambiguity  of  such  key  state-centric  concepts  as 
“power"  and  the  "national  interest."  With  the  introduction  of  more 
quantitative  analytic  techniques  in  the  late  1950s,  the  field  of 
political  science  has  been  increasingly  concerned  with  constructing 
theories  which  can  be  explicitly  defined  and  operationalized  in  empirical 
formats.  This  has  resulted  In  a rigorous  analytical  discipline  devoted 
to  studying  the  essential  variables  in  the  foreign  policy  process.  The 
theories  and  techniques  of  comparative  foreign  policy  analysis  will  be 
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used  in  this  study  to  examine  the  interaction  of  different  nations/ 
foreign  policies.  Hopefully,  the  proposed  research  will  contribute  to 
the  understanding  and  applicability  of  this  theoretical  approach. 

The  comparative  study  of  nations  has  presented  analysts  with  a vast 
and  seemingly  unmanageable  subject  matter.  The  complexity  of  this  task 
can  be  illustrated  by  Thompson  and  Macridis'  (1958)  early  attempt  to 
define  those  factors  significant  to  the  study  of  foreign  policy.  Their 
concern  was  to  “combine  the  study  of  foreign  policy  with  the  study  of 
processes  by  which  decisions  are  reached  and  policies  implemented"  (p. 
5).  However,  after  combining  the  essential  components  of  each,  the 
authors  were  overcome  by  the  dimensions  intrinsic  to  scientifically 
studying  foreign  policy.  They  concluded  that  “To  attempt  to  construct 
generalizations  and  models  that  will  give  us  a rigorous  scientific 
understanding  and  predication  of  foreign  policy  is  a hopeless  task"  (p. 
26). 

The  difficulty  of  managing  the  components  of  a comprehensive 
approach  to  foreign  policy  analysis,  however,  has  not  deterred  scholarly 
attempts.  What  it  has  often  done  is  to  force  analysts  to  differentiate 
foreign  policies  based  upon  a a single  characteristic  or  attribute  of  a 
society.  For  instance,  Farrell  (1966)  explored  foreign  policy  from  the 
perspective  that  the  type  of  society,  either  open  or  closed,  affects  the 
nature  of  a state's  foreign  policy.  Morse  (1970)  similarly 
differentiated  foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of  a single  dimension.  He 
stated  that  the  foreign  policies  of  modernized  societies  are  "more 
similar  to  each  other  than  they  are  to  the  foreign  policies  of 
nonmodernized  societies,  regardless  of  the  scale  of  the  society  or  its 
type  of  government"  (p.  371).  This  type  of  singular  attribute  analysis 


is  also  reflected  in  Waltz's  (1967)  case  study  of  foreign  policy 
formulation  in  democratic  states. 
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The  greatest  impediment  to  transcending  state-centric  and 
single-axis  explanations  of  foreign  policy  was  the  absence  of  a unifying 
theory.  Simply  recognizing  that  foreign  policy  should  be  treated  In  a 
systematic  and  scientific  fashion  did  little  to  generate  theory  and 
research.  Analysis  of  any  type  assumes  an  underlying  theoretical 
justification  for  examining  causal  relationships.  For  comparative 
foreign  policy,  these  theoretical  requirements  were  absent  until 
Rosenau's  (1966)  “Pre-theories  and  Theories  of  Foreign  Policy."  This 
work  suggested  the  theoretical  focus  which  still  dominates  comparative 
foreign  policy  analysis  today. 

In  writing  about  "pre-theories"  Rosenau  (1966)  was  responding  to  the 
lack  of  a comprehensive  system  of  testable  generalizations  “that  treat 
societies  as  actors  subject  to  stimuli  which  produce  external  responses" 
(p.  32).  He  lamented  the  absence  of  scholarly  work  which  recognized  the 
interplay  of  external  and  internal  factors  in  producing  foreign  policies, 
and  also  noted  the  lack  of  specific  if-then  hypotheses.  In  an  effort  to 
remedy  these  perceived  deficiencies,  he  proposed  a pre-theory  as  a 
guideline  "for  comparison  in  the  examination  of  the  external  behavior  of 
various  countries  in  various  situations  ..."  (p.  42).  (The  framework 
posited  by  Rosenau  can  be  found  in  Rosenau  1966:90-91). 

The  analytical  schema  suggested  by  Rosenau  represents  a 
comprehensive  framework  for  the  comparative  analysis  of  foreign  policy. 
The  framework  posits  the  "type  of  society"  and  "issue  areas"  as 
intervening  variables  between  the  dependent  variable  (foreign  policy)  and 
the  Independent  variable  (source  categories).  The  primary  societal 
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distinction  is  between  large  and  small  countries,  which  are  further 
distinguished  on  the  basis  of  their  economy,  polity  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  penetrated.  In  addition,  issue-areas  consist  of  three  types: 
status,  nonhuman  resources,  and  those  outside  these  areas. 

Theoretically,  the  relative  potency  of  different  source  variables  (i.e. 
idiosyncratic,  role,  governmental,  societal,  and  systemic)  in  foreign 
policy  formulation  is  a function  of  the  type  of  society  and  the  issue 
area  involved.  By  envisioning  the  Internal  and  external  inputs  relevant 
to  foreign  policy  formulation  in  this  manner,  Rosenau  provided  an  initial 
conceptualization  to  guide  future  scientific  analyses. 

Stimulated  by  the  pre-theoret ical  requirements  elaborated  by  Rosenau 
(1966),  a distinct  analytical  field  has  emerged  which  is  concerned  with 
explaining  the  dynamics  of  comparative  foreign  policy  formulation.  The 
two  essential  features  of  analysis  central  to  Rosenau's 
conceptual ization— a commitment  to  foreign  policy  phenomena  as  the  object 
of  inquiry  and  a commitment  to  the  comparative  method--are  now  widely 
accepted  (Hermann  and  Peacock,  1987).  The  field  of  comparative  foreign 
policy  now  has  "substantial  data  resources  in  certain  areas;  vague  and 
imprecise  concepts  have  been  replaced  by  operationalized  ones  . . . and 
there  is  consensus  on  why  and  how  hypotheses  should  be  tested  ..." 
(Caporasa  et  al .,  1987). 

The  activities  of  scholars  interested  in  foreign  policy  have 
contributed  to  the  theoretical  outlines  necessary  for  the  field's 
conceptual  development.  The  importance  of  studying  foreign  policy 
behavior  as  a dependent  variable  which  responds  to  multiple  explanatory 
variables  has  received  considerable  attention  (East  et  al.,  1978). 

Also,  the  type  of  nation  has  been  recognized  as  a mediating  factor 
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between  multiple  levels  of  explanatory  variables  and  the  resulting 
behaviors  (Wilkenfeld  et  al.,  1980).  And,  alternative  means  of 
conceptualizing  and  measuring  foreign  policy  have  been  elaborated 
(Callahan  et  al.,  1982).  More  recently,  scholars  have  initiated  attempts 
to  uncover  new  means  of  evaluating  foreign  policy  formulation. 

Theoretical  advances  have  been  made  which  envision  foreign  policy 
resulting  from  role  scenarios  CRosenau,  1984),  decision  regimes  (Kegley, 
1987),  and  the  interaction  of  variables  normally  associated  with 
international  political  economy  (Moon,  1987). 

From  the  perspective  of  this  study,  Rosenau's  (1966)  framework 
provides  a starting  point  for  inquiry  into  how  two  nation's  foreign 
policies  can  causally  interact.  Specifically,  the  notion  of  a penetrated 
system  is  consistent  with  the  empirical  requirements  of  examining  this 
interaction.  For  Rosenau,  the  concept  of  a "penetrated"  system  was 
necessary  to  comprehend  the  fusion  which  occurs  as  the  distinction 
between  national  and  International  systems  breaks  down.  He  assumed  that 
"the  boundaries  of  political  systems  are  defined  by  activities  and 
processes,  not  legalities"  (p.  64). 

As  defined  by  Rosenau,  penetration  describes  processes  whereby 
nonmembers  of  a national  society  participate  directly  and 
authoritatively,  through  actions  taken  jointly  with  the  society's 
members,  in  either  the  allocation  of  its  values  or  the  mobilization  of 
support  on  behalf  of  its  goals"  (p.  65,  emphasis  deleted).  Further,  a 
penetrated  society  is  one  characterized  by  a shortage  of  capabilities 
within  its  economy,  military,  and/or  society  (p.  68).  This  theoretical 
orientation  was  reinforced  by  Rosenau  (1969)  in  his  subsequent  writings 
on  "linkage  politics."  In  an  effort  to  analyze  the  "recurrent  sequences 
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of  behavior"  that  cross  national  system  boundaries,  he  identified  three 
types  of  linkages:  the  penetrative,  the  reactive,  and  the  emulative  (pp. 
45-46).  The  penetrative  type  was  restricted  to  those  linkages  where 
members  of  one  polity  participate  in  the  political  processes  of  another, 
and  share  “with  those  in  the  penetrated  polity  the  authority  to  allocate 
i ts  values"  (p.  46) . 

Because  of  this  restrictive  definition,  penetration  has  primarily 
been  used  to  explain  the  structural  position  of  underdeveloped  economies 
in  the  world  capitalist  system.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  radical 
approaches  to  dependency  theory  of  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  For 
example,  Andre  Gunter  Frank  (1975)  asserts  that  the  rural  economy  of 
Latin  America  must  be  seen  as  a product  of  Western  penetration,  as  an 
effect  of  capitalist  relations  of  trade  (cited  in  Attewell,  1984:229). 
Consequently,  use  of  the  concept  penetration  has  assumed  a decidedly 
Third  World  focus,  one  which  concentrates  more  on  the  effects  of  economic 
variables  at  the  expense  of  traditional  political  concerns.  The  Western 
industrialized  world  is  generally  assumed  to  "possess  the  capabilities  at 
home  and  abroad  to  thwart  the  most  obvious  and  pernicious  manifestations 
of  external  influences"  (Wittkopf  and  DeHaven,  1987:  435). 

As  Wolfram  Hanrieder  (1967)  notes,  the  unnecessarily  restrictive 
definition  of  penetration  is  a major  shortcoming  of  Rosenau's 
conceptualization.  Its  emphasis  on  the  direct  and  authoritative 
allocation  of  values  by  nonmembers  of  a society  disqualifies  many  current 
examples  of  the  "permeability"  of  the  modern  nation-state  (p.  979).  For 
example,  the  German  occupation  of  France  between  1941-1944  would  not  be 
classified  as  a penetrated  system  since  the  French  did  not  accept  German 
participation  (p.  66).  Hanrieder  maintains  that  “penetrative  processes 
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may  take  place  without  the  direct,  personal,  or  authoritative 
participation  of  nonmembers  of  the  national  system"  (p.  979).  He, 
therefore,  suggests  redefining  penetrated  systems  as  those  in  which  the 
'decision-making  process  ...  is  strongly  affected  by  external  events" 
(p.  979). 

In  broadening  the  definition  of  penetration,  it  becomes  possible  to 
examine  the  interaction  of  foreign  policies  in  developed  countries,  that 
is,  to  more  thoroughly  "analyze  systems  of  linkage  between  international 
systems  and  national  systems"  (Hanrieder,  1967:981).  Should  foreign 
policy  formulation  in  the  West  be  "strongly  affected"  by  external  events, 
the  result  will  be  the  fusion  of  national  and  international  systems 
theorized  by  Rosenau  (1966)  over  two  decades  ago. 

Penetration:  A Svstems-anal vt ic  Framework 

In  1980,  Jonathan  Wilkenfeld  proclaimed  that  a new  subfield  in 
international  relations  had  "taken  off."  As  evidence  he  cited  the 
extensive  work  in  the  realms  of  "data  collection  and  analysis, 
hypothesis-testing,  conceptualization,  and  framework  construction"  which 
all  demonstrated  that  "the  comparative  or  scientific  study  of  foreign 
policy  has  emerged  as  a viable  field  of  research  and  analysis." 
(Wilkenfeld  et  al.,  1980:16).  Evidence  of  this  "take  off"  was  reflected 
in  the  numerous  frameworks  developed  for  foreign  policy  analysis,  (c.f., 
Wilkinson,  1969,  Brecher  et  al . , 1969,  McGowan  and  Shapiro,  1973,  c.F. 
Hermann  et  al.,  1973,  and  Coplin,  1974).  These  efforts  were  accompanied 
by  an  equally  prolific  attempt  to  generate  suitable  data  for  empirically 
testing  these  theoretical  frameworks.  Primary  among  these  "events  data" 
projects  were  the  Conflict  and  Peace  Data  Bank  (COPDAB),  Comparative 
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Research  on  the  Events  of  Nations  (CREON),  and  World  Event  Interaction 
Survey  (WEIS)  projects. 

The  flurry  of  activity  surrounding  comparative  framework  and  data 
formulation  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s  had  a simple  aim:  to 
scientifically  explain  states  foreign  policy  behavior.  By  employing  the 
systems-analytic  framework  developed  by  Ashby  (1953)  and  Easton  (1965), 
analysts  began  to  envision  foreign  policy  as  a system  of  inputs  and 
outputs  which  could  be  compared  across  different  national  systems.  The 
underlying  assumption  was  that  "foreign  policy  behavior,  like  other  forms 
of  macro-social  phenomena,  is  patterned  behavior"  (Fraser,  1987:1).  The 
unit  of  analysis  was  envisioned  to  be  the  discrete  event,  which  led  to 
the  proliferation  of  events  data  generation.  The  marriage  of  framework 
formation  with  events  data  generation  provided  the  approach  necessary  for 
an  empirical  examination  of  comparative  foreign  policy  formulation. 

The  ability  to  explain  how  Soviet  behaviors  might  conceivably  impact 
on  foreign  policy  in  the  West  can  be  facilitated  by  exploring  the  systems 
framework  offered  by  McGowan  and  Shapiro  (1973).  The  appearance  of  this 
framework  is  recognized  as  a landmark  in  the  development  of  comparative 
foreign  policy  in  much  the  same  way  as  Rosenau's  pre-theories  were 
regarded  (Wilkenfeld  et  al.,  1980:15).  McGowan  and  Shapiro's  model 
resulted  from  an  inventory  of  all  of  the  empirical  and  comparative 
propositions  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  this  important  work 
included  a complete  listing  of  the  propositions  relating  to  foreign 
policy  which  had  been  tested. 

McGowan  and  Shapiro's  (1973)  model,  portrayed  in  Figure  1,  attempts 
to  explain  foreign  policy  behavior  undertaken  by  the  official 
representatives  of  national  societies.  Specifically,  Figure  1 "suggests 
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the  independent  variables  relevant  to  foreign  policy  (the  dependent 
variable),  and  the  ways  in  which  independent  variables  are  connected  to 
outputs"  (p.  40).  As  the  figure  shows,  two  encompassing  types  of  foreign 
policy  inputs  can  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  origin.  The  nine 
independent  variables  contained  within  the  “Foreign  Policy  Actor"  refer 
to  the  internal  sources  of  foreign  policy,  while  "Other  Nations  Policies" 
and  "Systemic  Changes"  refer  to  external  sources.  In  addition,  the 
McGowan  and  Shapiro  framework  includes  two  "feedback"  loops  which  suggest 
an  independent  impact  for  foreign  policy  on  both  the  actor  and  the 
international  environment  of  the  actor. 

Figure  1 depicts  a schema  whereby  the  process  of  penetration  can  be 
conceptualized  and  treated  analytically  as  a capability  on  the  part  of 
"Other  nations"  to  somehow  infiltrate  and  influence  the  "Foreign  Policy 
Actor."  Given  this  capability,  an  external  actor  could  indirectly 
influence  foreign  policies  by  affecting  the  process  of  foreign  policy 
formulation.  The  present  analysis  hypothesizes  that  Soviet  policies  are 
capable  of  such  "penetration"  by  influencing  public  opinion  and  affecting 
the  domestic  environment  within  which  decisions  are  made. 

McGowan  and  Shapiro  suggest  three  ways  in  which  public  opinion 
intervenes  in  foreign  policy  formulation.  The  first  way  is  through  the 
feedback  process.  As  Figure  1 suggests,  "the  foreign  policy  acts  of  a 
nation  affect  public  opinion"  as  the  public  responds  to  elite  decisions 
(p.  200).  While  this  elite-driven  proposition  tends  to  deflate  the 
importance  of  public  opinion,  the  combination  of  all  three  public  opinion 
effects  suggests  quite  the  opposite  as  the  discussion  below  shows. 

The  second  and  third  effects  of  public  opinion  are  captured  in 
Figure  1 in  the  "Political  Variables"  and  "Other  Nations'  Policies" 
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source  categories.  Regarding  the  former,  the  authors  conclude  that 
“public  opinion  is  a limited  but  ever-present  constraint  on 
policy-making"  (p.  77).  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  authors  cite 
Almond's  (1968)  study  of  the  effects  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik  on  public 
opinion  in  the  West  to  support  their  conclusion  that  "the  foreign  policy 
acts  of  one  nation  affect  public  opinion  and  attitudes  in  another  nation 
(p.  153).  By  the  application  of  transitive  logic,  the  propositions  can 
be  combined  in  the  resulting  statement:  the  foreign  policy  acts  of  one 
nation  affect  policy-making  in  another. 

The  present  study  seeks  to  establish  an  empirical  link  between 
Soviet  behaviors  and  corresponding  changes  in  public  opinion  in  the  West 
Given  both  the  direct  and  indirect  contributions  of  public  opinion  to 
foreign  policy  formulation  and  the  potential  for  the  external  influence 
of  public  opinion,  Soviet  penetration  of  the  policy  process  in  the  open 
polities  of  the  West  is  the  hypothesized  result.  Such  a finding  would 
require  reinterpreting  the  foreign  policymaking  process  in  the  West  as 

one  involving  a greater  degree  of  external  participation  than  previously 
envisioned. 


Concluding  Remarks 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  outline  an  approach  for 
examining  the  process  of  "penetration."  It  is  hoped  that  this  approach 
will  provide  a more  reliable  means  for  either  confirming  or  denying  the 
assumed  effects  of  Soviet  propaganda  treated  at  length  in  the  beginning 
pages  of  this  inquiry.  Recall  that  this  "popular  wisdom"  attributed  to 
Soviet  behavior  a capability  for  infiltrating  and  influencing  foreign 
policy  debates  in  the  West.  For  example,  the  image-making  of  Mikhail 
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Gorbachev  which  preceded  his  recent  visit  to  the  US  was  assumed  to  be  a 
potent  variable  in  the  internal  US  debate  on  arms  control. 

The  selection  of  a comparative  study  of  NATO's  two-track  missile 
decision  as  the  substantive  context  for  testing  the  hypothesis  of 
penetration  results  from  two  factors.  First,  the  INF  debate  and  the 
protest  which  surrounded  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  a quintessential 
example  of  the  Soviets  playing  pol i tics  in  the  West.  Consequently,  this 
recent  episode  provides  a propitious  context  for  testing  the  theory  of 
penetration.  The  second  reason  for  choosing  the  missile  decision  is  its 
suitability  for  comparative  analysis.  Since  five  countries  within  NATO 
were  selected  for  the  deployment  of  US  missiles,  there  are  five  cases  to 
study,  evaluate,  and  compare.  By  employing  a “comparable  cases 
approach",  it  is  possible  for  “increased  substantive  knowledge  about  the 
cases  under  study  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  identification  of  key 
variables  and  the  formulation  of  propositions  regarding  the  relationships 
among  those  key  variables"  (Fraser,  1987:12).  In  other  words,  the 
similarity  of  the  cases  facilitates  the  selection  of  analytical  variables 
and  the  conclusions  regarding  their  relationships. 

Research  Agenda 

Research  concerning  the  nexus  of  internal  and  external  determinants 
of  foreign  policy  has  thus  far  failed  to  address  several  important 
problems.  Studies  which  build  upon  Rosenau's  (1966)  initial 
conceptualization  often  concentrate  on  internal  components  at  the  expense 
of  external  determinants.2  Those  which  do  address  external  factors  are 
usually  more  concerned  with  the  dynamics  of  underdeveloped  societies  than 
with  the  more  developed  countries  of  the  West  (for  example,  Calvert, 

1986;  Richardson  and  Kegley,  1980;  and  Korany,  1976).  The  resulting  void 
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In  empirical  analysis,  regarding  external  determinants,  has  left  the 
operation  of  foreign  policymaking  in  developed  societies  relatively 
untouched.  More  research  in  this  area  is  needed  to  rectify  this 
theoretical  imbalance  and  to  more  rigorously  develop  a set  of  empirical 
requirements  for  analyzing  external  variables. 

The  suitability  of  testing  the  effects  of  penetration  in  NATO 
countries  will  be  the  focus  of  the  following  chapter.  In  it  I will 
explore  the  changes  in  NATO  countries  which  render  them  different  than 
than  they  were  during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War.  Most  analyses 
concerning  the  1979  decision  and  the  unrest  it  generated  focus 
specifically  on  three  types  of  change,  that  is,'  changes  in  public 
opinion,  in  the  priority  afforded  to  NATO,  and  in  elite  consensus.  The 
systems  framework  of  McGowan  and  Shapiro  (1973,  see  Figure  1)  assumes  a 
role  for  all  three  in  the  study  of  foreign  policy.  The  inclusion  of 
system  and  elite  variable,  along  with  the  public  opinion  focus  of  this 
study,  is  necessary  to  explain  the  internal  changes  in  Western  European 
nations  which  allow  penetration  to  occur. 

Chapter  III  focuses  on  the  two  countries  chosen  for  the  case  study. 
Reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  are  offered,  including  their  qualifications  for  the  comparable 
cases  strategy  of  this  study.  In  addition,  each  country  is  examined  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  reflects  the  changes  found  to 
be  operating  within  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 

The  two  chapters  that  follow  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
penetration.  Chapter  IV  examines  the  way  in  which  Soviet  behaviors 
covary  with  changes  in  public  opinion.  This  chapter  interleaves  Soviet 
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actions  with  specific  changes  in  public  opinion  for  deploying  new 
missiles  in  both  countries.  The  findings  in  this  chapter  present  a case 
for  the  reasonability  of  assumptions  which  postulate  Soviet  actions  as 
causally  related  to  public  opinion  in  the  West.  Chapter  V moves  beyond 
the  descriptive  approach  of  the  preceding  chapter  by  introducing  a formal 
model  for  testing  the  effects  of  Soviet  behavior  on  public  opinion. 
Through  the  incorporation  of  Soviet  events  variables  into  a model  of 
public  opinion,  alternative  modelling  strategies  are  employed  as  a test 
for  Soviet  penetration. 

By  approaching  the  analysis  of  the  perceived  relationship  in  this 
manner,  this  study  is  consistent  with  James  N.  Rosenau's  call  for  a more 
systematic  and  scientific  study  of  foreign  policy.  Additionally,  the 
methodology  employed  is  intended  to  respond  to  an  “evangelical  plea" 
articulated  by  Patrick  McGowan  in  1976.  Referring  to  comparative  foreign 
policy  analysis  McGowan  observed,  "our  field  persists  in  using 
cross-sectional,  bivariate  correlation  techniques  as  the  principal  mode 
of  hypothesis  testing.  The  world  is  not  bivariate,  it  is  probably  not 
linear,  and  it  is  not  static!"  (McGowan,  1976:228).  In  response  to  this 
plea,  the  approach  advocated  and  used  in  this  study  is  multivariate, 
nonlinear,  and  dynamic. 


Notes 


* Other  prominent  proponents  of  this  paradigm  include  Hans  Morgenthau 
(1967),  E.H.  Carr  (1964),  and  Arnold  Wolfers  (1964). 

2 

Although  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
research  concerning  the  determinants  of  foreign  policy  has  addressed  the 
effects  of  various  internal  national  attribute  variables  in  the  policy 
process.  These  include  such  concerns  as  size,  level  of  economic 
development,  individuals,  and  cultural,  political,  governmental,  and 
elite  variables.  A good  review  of  early  studies  is  contained  in  McGowan 
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and  Shapiro's  (1973)  inventory  of  the  field.  More  current  studies  of 
many  of  these  approaches  are  reviewed  by  East,  Sal  more,  and  Hermann 
(1979)  in  their  effort  to  compare  perspectives  which  account  for  foreign 
policy  behavior.  Additionally,  the  Introduction  in  Wilkenfeld  et  al. 
(1980)  provides  a good  review  of  alternative  foreign  policy  frameworks 
and  their  suitability  for  analyzing  internal  and  external  variables. 


CHAPTER  II 


CHANGE  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 
Introduction 

In  December  1979,  NATO  ministers  agreed  that  nuclear  force 
modernization  was  necessary  to  balance  increases  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
missiles.  Events  subsequent  to  the  1979  decision,  however,  suggest  that 
the  consensus  it  represented  was  more  an  anomaly  than  the  norm.  Few 
analysts  would  deny  that  change  is  altering  the  dimensions  of  Alliance 
politics.  Those  who  see  the  Euromissile  debate  as  “no  different  than  the 
peace  movements  of  the  1950's"  (Joffe,  1984:22)  reflect  the  minority 
view.  The  majority  view  is  that  the  INF  debate  is  a watershed  and  not 
just  "another  crisis  in  the  US-European  relationship"  (Szabo,  1986:9). 

The  extent  to  which  change  or  continuity  can  be  said  to  characterize 
the  policy  making  environment  of  Western  Europe  is  crucial  to  this  study. 
If  the  Alliance  can  be  considered  relatively  stable,  protest  can  be 
interpreted  as  merely  another  temporary  crisis  in  US-Allied  relations. 
However,  if  change  is  found  to  be  the  operative  dynamic,  several 
important  questions  must  be  addressed.  Of  particular  importance  are  the 
extent  of  change,  its  sources,  and  the  implications  for  policy  making. 

The  ability  to  envision  Soviet  behaviors  penetrating  Western 
democracies  assumes  a prominent  role  for  change  in  Alliance  politics. 
Assuming  a greater  priority  for  NATO  in  earlier  years,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  envision  the  proposed  case  study  20  years  ago.  Indeed, 
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Hanrieder's  (1967)  study  of  West  Germany's  postwar  foreign  policy  found 
that  it  was  penetrated,  but  in  a way  opposed  to  Soviet  desires.  He 
concluded  that  for  West  Germany  to  chart  "a  foreign  policy  course  that 
deviated  significantly  from  the  major  guidelines  set  down  by  the  Western 
powers,  especially  the  United  States,  would  have  been  impossible." 
Consequently,  "the  patterns  of  power  and  purpose  in  the  international 
system  necessarily  placed  Bonn's  major  foreign  policy  projects  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union"  (p.  228). 

While  a thorough  analysis  of  NATO's  altered  political  environment  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  research,  it  is  nonetheless  necessary  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  change  and  its  implications.  And,  while  it 
is  not  possible  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  interaction  between  all 
relevant  changes,  some  must  be  included  to  suggest  the  type  of  changes 
which  would  allow  penetration  to  occur.  Consequently,  this  chapter  is 
more  concerned  with  the  outward  signs  of  the  changed  NATO  environment 
than  with  explaining  its  underlying  causes. 

Most  analyses  of  the  1979  decision  and  the  unrest  it  generated  focus 
on  three  types  of  change.  The  first  is  change  in  public  opinion  which  is 
the  focal  point  of  this  study.  The  second  and  third  types  of  change  are 
included  in  Figure  1 of  the  first  chapter.  Specifically,  there  has  been 
a decline  in  the  priority  of  NATO  (System  Changes)  and  a breakdown  in 
elite  consensus  (Elite).  System  changes  refer  to  such  things  as 
"characteristics  of  the  international  system  . . . (and)  organization  in 
alliances"  while  the  elite  category  represents  characteristics  of 
governing  elites.  (McGowan  and  Shapi ro: 42-46 ) . The  inclusion  of  system 
and  elite  variables,  along  with  the  focus  on  public  opinion,  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  internal  changes  in  Western  European  nations.  The 
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cumulative  effect  of  the  changes  In  these  three  interrelated  components 
of  foreign  policy  formulation  suggest  why  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
Soviet  behaviors  to  affect  public  opinion  in  the  West. 

The  Breakdown  of  NATO 

The  dimensions  of  NATO's  present  crisis  appear  to  transcend 
traditional  rationales  for  explaining  alliance  disintegration.  Bull 
<1982)  suggests  that  NATO  is  distinct  from  alliances  in  the  classical 
sense,  since  its  evolution  has  produced  "a  community  transcending  state 
frontiers",  which  helps  to  account  for  its  longevity  (p.  10).  A survey 
of  traditional  theories  of  alliance  decay  similarly  concludes  that  they 
are  limited  "when  applied  to  specific  alliances"  (Broadhurst,  1982:60). 
Consequently,  few  analysts  have  endeavored  to  explain  NATO's  problems  in 
terms  of  alliance  theory.  Rather,  research  tends  to  focus  on  the 
specific  dimensions  relevant  to  NATO  itself,  using  the  INF  debate  of  the 
early  1980s  as  the  most  current  manifestation  of  NATO's  underlying 
faul ts. 

The  broadest  explanation  of  the  debate  over  INF  suggests  that  the 
NATO  system  has  outlived  its  utility.  Studies  which  question  the  future 
viability  of  the  Alliance  often  attribute  its  current  difficulties  to  the 
changes  in  the  international  environment  since  World  War  II.  As  Brady 
and  Kaufman  (1985)  note,  "The  perception  of  crisis  in  the  Alliance  and 
the  growing  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  transatlantic  relationships 
stem  in  part  from  fundamental  changes  in  the  strategic  environment  in 
which  those  relationships  unfold"  (p.  1).  The  changes  most  often  cited 
as  contributing  to  this  crisis  pertain  to  three  interrelated  elements: 
the  global  military  balance,  changes  in  the  economic  strength  of  Europe 
relative  to  the  United  States,  and  the  resulting  conflict  in  political 
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interests  between  the  US  and  Europe.  According  to  Brady  and  Kaufman,  the 
combination  of  these  elements  produces  "an  increasingly  pessimistic  view 
of  the  future  of  NATO"  (p.  1). 

The  strategic  landscape  which  has  dominated  Europe  since  the  late 
1940s  rests  on  a bipolar  confrontation  between  two  opposing  alliance 
systems,  each  led  by  a superpower.  While  the  two  systems  look  alike, 
Mendl  (1984)  claims  that  they  have  served  different  purposes.  The 
Atlantic  Alliance  was  intended  to  provide  Western  Europe  with  American 
protection,  while  the  Warsaw  Pact  was  designed  to  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  protection.  Today,  however,  the  superpowers  must  adjust  to 
the  changed  circumstances  of  the  international  environment.  For  the  US, 
this  means  coming  to  terms  with  a new  reality  in  which  their  relative 
power  has  declined.  Both  the  economic  revitalization  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  transformation  of  the  Soviet  Union  into  a global  military  power 
have  contributed  to  the  unwillingness  of  America's  allies  to 
unquestionably  accept  US  leadership.  Indeed,  the  changed  circumstances 
within  NATO  find  the  US  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  Allied 
support.  , 


As  a consequence  of  the  altered  international  environment,  NATO  is 
increasingly  characterized  by  a dissensus  among  its  member  countries 
concerning  its  goals  and  policies.  Although  the  US  is  unquestionably  the 
most  dominant  country  in  the  Alliance,  its  relatively  diminished  capacity 
to  lead  effectively  has  sparked  a debate  over  the  role  and  future  of  the 
Alliance.  The  often  bitter  debates  concerning  Alliance  politics  have,  in 
turn,  raised  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  alliance  structures  and 
whether  they  can  be  adapted  to  changing  circumstances.  While  there  is 
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virtual  unanimity  regarding  the  existence  of  the  present  crisis,  opinions 
vary  concerning  NATO's  ability  to  remain  a viable  political  entity. 

NATO  in  Evolution 

The  most  optimistic  assessment  of  NATO's  future  viability  comes  from 
those  who  interpret  current  problems  in  the  light  of  past  controversies. 
While  recognizing  that  something  is  amiss  within  the  Alliance,  proponents 
of  this  view  contend  that  this  is  nothing  new.  Expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  US  State  Department,  Burt  (1983)  asserts  that  while  the  Alliance  has 
reached  a critical  juncture,  it  is  not  due  to  a deep  crisis  as  some 
contend,  nor  is  it  the  first  time  NATO  has  been  in  the  throes  of 
self-examination  and  self-criticism.  Rather,  NATO's  "third  grand  debate" 
is  similar  to  the  controversy  surrounding  its  birth  and  the  nuclear 
debate  of  the  1960s  (p.  1).  In  fact,  the  “history  of  the  alliance  is  a 
series  of  adaptations  to  evolving  circumstances"  making  the  NATO  of  today 
different  from  its  predecessor  (p.  4).  However,  this  view  assumes  that 
the  essential  purpose  of  NATO  remains  intact  which  would  insure  its 
future  viabi 1 ity. 

As  Laqueur  and  Hunter  (1985)  note,  opposition  to  the  Alliance  was 
initially  reflected  in  the  views  of  the  SPD  in  West  Germany,  Gaul  lists  in 
France,  Labour  in  Britain,  Socialists  in  Italy,  and  isolationists  in  the 
US  (p.  2).  However,  NATO  eventually  developed  a consensus  which  did  not 
begin  to  erode  until  the  late  1960s.  With  detente  stimulating  a 
reappraisal  in  the  West  of  the  Soviet  threat,  the  primary  motive  for 
Alliance  membership  was  called  into  question.  It  was,  therefore, 
inevitable  that  a reexamination  of  the  purpose  of  NATO  would  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  controversy  over  INF  simply  provided  an 
additional  impetus  (p.  4). 
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Those  who  point  to  NATO's  contentious  past  to  explain  events  in  the 
early  1980's,  often  conclude  that  the  INF  debate  was  not  necessarily  a 
watershed.  Instead,  the  debate  is  interpreted  as  one  of  NATO's  periodic 
episodes  of  disharmony  as  it  attempts  to  reconcile  divergent  viewpoints 
in  formulating  policy.  Joffe  (1984),  for  example,  draws  a parallel 
between  the  INF  debate  and  the  anti-nuclear  revolt  of  the  1950's.  He 
states,  "Like  its  contemporary  heir,  the  1950's  movement  sought  to 
coerce  or  topple  governments  that  had  opted  for  nuclear  weapons  on 
European  soil"  (p.  22).  However,  Joffe  claims  that  like  its  historical 
predecessor,  the  present  movement  will  also  fade  away  from  boredom,  the 
“worst  enemy  of  grass-roots  movements"  (p.  23). 

Profound  Structural  Crisis  in  NATO 

The  extreme  counterpart  to  the  view  that  the  INF  debate  does  not 
reflect  a severe  crisis  is  found  in  the  opinions  of  those  seeing  little 
hope  for  the  future  of  NATO.  Cast  in  the  context  of  a debate  between  a 
united  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Knudsen's  (1984)  study  envisions  a 
new  and  more  "genuinely  European  viewpoint  in  international  affairs  which 
demands  a separate  and  independent  role"  from  traditional  US  dominance. 
Knudsen  contends  that  with  the  demise  of  US  leadership,  "the  nucleus  for 
concerted  European  foreign  policies  is  no  longer  the  NATO  council  but  the 
EC"  (p.  34).  The  likely  consequence  of  these  new  political  realities 
will  be  a further  erosion  of  US-European  relations.  Since  it  would  "take 
far  greater  statesmanship  than  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  . . . 
to  make  a constructive  transformation  of  US  policy  toward  Europe 
feasible  , the  structural  problems  in  NATO  seem  to  defy  remedy  (p.  53). 

Harrison  (1982)  also  supports  the  conclusion  that  NATO's  structural 
problems  might  be  beyond  remedy.  He  notes  that  “none  of  the  familiar 
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options  of  revived  US  leadership;  a shared  US-European  arrangement;  an 
independent  West  European  defense  system;  or,  in  the  extreme,  a 
finlandized  Western  Europe  appears  an  appropriate  or  feasible  solution  to 
the  present  state  of  Atlantic  affairs."  Consequently,  the  present  crisis 
is  “shaping  up  as  decisive,  marking  the  end  of  the  postwar  system  and  the 
emergence  of  a new  Western  . . . order  with  undefined  structures  and 
content"  (p.  73). 

NATO:  The  Need  to  Address  Current  Problems 

In  contrast  to  the  two  opposing  positions  mentioned  above,  the 
middl eground  in  the  debate  over  NATO's  current  crisis  combines  elements 
of  both.  On  the  one  hand,  the  majority  view  recognizes  that  the  Alliance 
is  confronted  by  a profound  crisis.  As  articulated  by  Kissinger  (1985), 
"just  as  storms  recur  in  nature,  crises  recur  in  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

. . . However,  the  present  controversies  in  NATO  are  both  unprecedented 
and  unsettling"  (p.  41).  On  the  other  hand,  this  view  is  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Alliance,  albeit  in  a new  form  consistent  with 
today  s priorities,  can  withstand  the  pressures  for  change.  From  this 
perspective,  the  INF  debate  clearly  signals  the  importance  of  addresssing 
the  problems  which  confront  the  Alliance. 

Proponents  of  the  view  that  the  West  can  withstand  the  present  NATO 
crisis  usually  agree  on  the  problems  contributing  to  its  current  status. 
The  diminished  military  and  economic  capacity  of  the  United  States  is 
most  often  cited  as  a primary  factor.  Schwarz  (1983)  notes  that  between 
1966  and  1977  Soviet  nuclear  forces  became  roughly  comparable  to  those  of 
NATO,  causing  a debate  which  shook  NATO's  confidence.  Additionally,  the 
same  time  period  witnessed  changing  patterns  of  power  within  the 
Alliance.  As  America  and  Britain  became  weaker  economically,  West 
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Germany's  prestige  increased  and  gave  the  West  German's  more  authority  in 
alliance  debates.  Indeed,  Kelleher  (1981)  contends  that  West  Germany's 
enhanced  position  in  alliance  politics  is  one  of  the  four  most 
significant  changes  within  NATO.  West  Germany's  more  assertive  foreign 
policy  stance  has  been  evolving  since  the  "Initiation  of  Ostpolitik  a 
decade  ago"  reserving  Bonn's  right  to  "strike  its  own  bargins  vis-a-vis 
the  United  States,  the  other  Europeans,  or  the  Soviet  Union"  (p.  165). 

As  a consequence  of  NATO's  new  political  realities,  it  is  becoming 
increasing  difficult  for  alliance  members  to  agree  on  a unified  approach 
to  international  problems.  As  a recent  report  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  noted,  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  have  different  "policies  toward  the  Middle  East,  Central  America, 
and  Poland,  different  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  threat,  (and)  different 
conceptions  of  the  proper  economic  relations  between  the  West  and  the 
Russians"  (cited  in  Kristol,  1985:31).  Frequent  changes  in  US  policy 
help  to  explain  why  Western  Europeans  chart  an  independent  course  in 
world  affairs,  as  they  try  to  avoid  being  hostages  to  policies  the  US 
often  abandons.  Kissinger  (1985)  notes  that  "our  allies  have  had  to 
adjust  from  passionate  US  advocacy  of  SALT  II  to  its  rejection  . . . from 
a strategic  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  to  one  of  flexible  response; 
from  a policy  of  detente  to  one  of  confrontation  and  back  to  conciliation 
* • • in  addition  to  the  reassessments  that  occur  whenever  a new 

administration  comes  into  office."  Consequently,  changes  in  the  course 
of  US  policy  leave  victims  among  European  leaders  and  encourage 
neutralism  in  Western  European  foreign  policies  (p.  46). 

Kissinger  recognizes  that  in  order  for  an  alliance  to  endure,  "it 
requires  some  basic  agreement  on  political  aims  that  justify  and  give 
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direction  to  the  common  defense  ...  If  military  arrangements  provide 
Its  only  bond,  it  will  sooner  or  later  stagnate"  (p.  41).  Given  the 
changed  circumstances  of  today,  NATO  can  survive,  but  only  if  it  can 
reinvigorate  allied  cohesion  by  rethinking  its  "structure,  its  doctrine, 
and  its  unifying  purposes"  (p.  54). 

Kissinger's  approach  to  curing  the  NATO  crisis,  if  not  his  specific 
prescription,  is  advocated  by  many  analysts  concerned  with  the  West's 
security.  The  majority  believe  that  by  recognizing  NATO's  structural 
flaws,  proposing  alternatives,  and  implementing  practical  policies,  the 
Integrity  of  the  Western  Alliance  can  be  maintained  (see  Hunter,  1982) 

To  be  sure,  there  are  varying  interpretations  of  what  the  new  structure 
of  NATO  should  resemble.  For  example,  writing  as  a member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Sam  Nunn  proposed  maintaining  the  current  NATO 
structure  but  committing  it  "to  achieving  a viable  conventional  defense, 
a revised  nuclear  posture  and  a series  of  bold  and  innovative  arms 
control  proposals"  (1982:28).  A more  extreme  alternative  proposed  by 
Kristol  (1985),  called  for  "an  all-European  NATO,  with  the  United  States 
an  ally  but  not  a member"  (p.  40). 

The  Implications  of  a Changed  Allianz 

Despite  conflicting  interpretations  over  the  maginitude  of  NATO's 
crisis  and  the  suitable  remedies,  it  is  clear  that  the  Alliance  is  in 
trouble.  Regardless  of  ones  perspective,  the  INF  debate  of  the  early 
1980's  was  a clear  indicator  of  the  disharmony  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  At  a minimum,  the  debate  reflected  the  conflicting 
priorities  of  NATO  countries.  During  the  Cold  War,  attitudes  within  the 
Alliance  reflected  an  understanding  of  the  communist  threat,  support  for 
NATO,  and  related  defense  issues  (Kal tef leiter , 1980:398).  However,  the 
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search  for  "real"  peace  combined  with  strategic  parity,  overkill,  and  the 
revival  of  traditional  socialist  thinking  have  contributed  to  the 
preconditions  for  a detente  between  East  and  West  (p.  399).  Nonetheless, 
the  US  sees  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  implacable  predator,  while  Western 
Europe  tends  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  as  a society  with  internal  problems 
and  paranoid  about  the  external  world,  much  as  any  other  state  (Howard, 
1980:353). 

Given  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  Soviet  threat,  the  military 
and  foreign  policy  assumptions  on  which  NATO  was  built  and  sustained  are 
gone,  and  Western  Europe  is  no  longer  perceived  as  the  locus  of  military 
conflict  (Kristol,  1980:365).  Consequently,  “the  Soviet  Union,  no  longer 
a feared  enemy,  appears  to  be  a coveted  economic  associate"  (Hassner, 
1980:384).  Howard  (1980)  contends  that,  unlike  Americans,  "Europeans 
perhaps  have  a livelier  appreciation  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  see  in  much 
of  Soviet  behavior  a familiar  if  disagreeable  pattern  that  has  changed 
little  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great"  (p.  353). 

The  breakdown  of  the  NATO  consensus  accounts  for  the  unwillingness 
of  Europeans  to  follow  the  US  lead  on  all  issues  of  nuclear  policy. 
Europeans  realize  that  while  the  optimistic  views  of  the  1970's  have 
diminished  somewhat,  "this  does  not  mean  that  the  alarmist  views  of  the 
Cold  War  are  back"  (Hassner,  1980:385).  Within  this  context  the  unrest 
of  the  early  1980's  can  be  explained  in  part  by  the  loss  of  confidence  in 
American  elites  (Russett  and  DeLuca,  1983).  Especially  significant  was 
the  Cold  War  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  Administration.  Europeans  often 
perceived  this  rhetoric  as  fanning  the  flames  of  war  by  concentrating  on 
deployment  at  the  expense  of  negotiations  (Haseler,  1983a:29). 
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European  hostility  toward  American  elites,  In  conjunction  with  the 
general  structural  breakdown  of  NATO,  accounts  for  why  Western  audiences 
might  be  more  receptive  to  Soviet  overtures  in  1980  than  they  were  in 
1960.  In  the  absence  of  a NATO  consensus,  Europeans  are  exploring  new 
foreign  policy  avenues,  and  closer  relations  with  the  East  appears  to  be 
a desirable  route.  Within  this  transitional  environment,  it  is 
conceivable  that  Soviet  behaviors  could  impact  on  Western  opinions 
relating  to  Western  Europe's  well-being. 

Breakdown  of  Elite  Consensus 

A second  perspective  relating  the  INF  debate  to  underlying  changes 
within  Western  societies  concerns  the  breakdown  of  the  elite  consensus 
within  NATO  countries.  Foreign  policy  elites,  especially  those  within 
the  major  political  parties,  have  increasingly  begun  to  question  the 
security  consensus  which  dominated  the  postwar  period.  Resulting  from 
the  weakened  NATO  structure  and  the  decline  in  US  leadership,  a new 
generation  of  Western  Europeans  appears  to  have  emerged  which  emphasizes 
Europeanism  instead  of  Atlanticism. 

Similar  to  the  debate  over  NATO's  structural  breakdown,  the  nature 
of  changing  elite  attitudes  has  not  been  subjected  to  rigorous  analytical 
scrutiny.  Consequently,  the  existing  literature  consists  largely  of 
conflicting  opinions  over  the  causes  and  consequences  of  Western  Europe's 
altered  political  landscape.  The  relative  inaccessibility  of  data  on 
elite  attitudes  helps  to  account  for  the  lack  of  empirical  analysis. 
However,  despite  the  paucity  of  elite  data,  most  analysts  agree  that 
Western  European  elites  are  being  transformed  in  a way  which  undermines 
the  traditional  Western  security  consensus. 
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The  INF  experience  of  the  early  1980's  demonstrates  that  NATO 
strategy  is  becoming  increasingly  politicized.  According  to  one  analyst, 
" . . . the  political  consensus  that  once  supported  the  basic  aims  of 
NATO  nuclear  policy  is  beginning  to  unravel  in  key  NATO  countries  . . . “ 
(Langer,  1986:21).  The  recent  changes  in  Western  Europe's  political 
landscape  help  to  explain  the  subsequent  breakdown  in  elite  consensus. 

The  consolidation  of  democratic  forms  of  government  in  Spain  and  Greece, 
the  election  of  a socialist  government  in  France,  and  the  replacement  of 
labor  parties  with  conservative  parties  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  West  Germany  have  contributed  to  altered  elite 
perceptions.  Additionally,  the  emergence  of  new  types  of  ecological 
opposition  parties  has  challenged  the  control  of  the  traditional  parties. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  party  systems  of  Western  Europe 
“have  become  increasingly  unstable  and  polarized  as  new  forms  of 
political  participation  and  changing  political  values  have  come  into 
conflict  with  traditional  forms  of  party  organization  ..."  (Langer, 
1986:53). 

Alterations  in  Western  Europe's  traditional  political  relationships 
are  producing  a crisis  among  elites  in  which  the  codes  and  procedures  of 
political  behavior  are  no  longer  operative  (Flynn,  1983:6).  Moreover, 
the  old  rules  have  not  yet  been  replaced,  which  has  contributed  to  elite 
divisions  over  foreign  policy.  This  situation  can  be  explained  by  the 
occurrence  of  two  simultaneous  crises  in  the  West  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history.  The  coincidence  of  an  “economic  crisis"  along  with  a 
"crisis  in  security  policy"  has  left  political  elites  "uncertain  about 
. . . the  appropriate  policy  response"  (p.  5).  According  to  Haseler 
(1983b),  Western  Europe's  economic  problems  were  the  primary  catalyst  for 
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the  breakdown  of  the  security  consensus.  High  inflation  and  unemployment 
during  the  1970's  resulted  in  polarized  politics  and  gave  impetus  to 
thoughts  of  Western  European  integration.  And,  although  Atlanticism  has 
been  displaced  by  Europeanism,  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  arrival 
of  a new  Western  European  strategic  consensus  (p.  3). 

The  perception  of  anti-Americanism  in  Western  Europe  is  not  new 
(Haseler, 1983a: 31).  However,  what  differs  is  the  new  overt  type  of 
establishment  hostility  from  more  respectable  quarters.  This  type  of 
hostility  can  be  explained  by  two  events--change  in  the  superpower 
military  balance  and  anxiety  over  the  Reagan  Administration's  rhetoric. 
The  advent  of  nuclear  parity  in  the  1970s  caused  Western  European  elites 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  relying  on  the  US  nuclear  deterrent.  Also,  the 
anti-Soviet  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  administration  exacerbated  fears  of 
needlessly  provoking  the  Soviet  Union  and  often  encouraged  the  view  that 
the  US  was  the  principal  threat  to  peace.  Although  Haseler  questions  the 
legitimacy  of  these  fears,  he  recognizes  that  they  have  caused  the 
pro-American  forces  in  Europe  to  lose  confidence  and  credibility  (p.  31). 

Findings  reported  by  Domke,  Eichenberg,  and  Kelleher  (1987)  are 
consistent  with  the  argument  that  Western  European  elites  are  pessimistic 
about  US  leadership.  On  the  basis  of  elite  interviews  conducted  in  the 
early  1980's,  the  authors  concluded  that  among  elites  in  Europe  there  was 
concern  and  uncertainty  about  the  direction  and  consistency  of  US 
foreign  policy. 11  Particularly  troubling  was  Washington's  new  more 
aggressive  approach  to  the  Soviets,  which  the  Europeans  did  not  endorse. 
Even  more  disturbing  to  respondents  was  that  this  approach  represented 
"yet  another"  shift  in  US  policy  designed  to  please  domestic 
constituencies  (p.  398).  As  Kissinger  (1985)  concluded.  Western  European 
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elites  are  apparently  wary  of  the  frequent  shifts  in  US  strategic  policy, 
which  often  encourage  the  formulation  of  policies  which  are  independent 
of  the  US. 

The  breakdown  in  the  Atlanticist  consensus  and  the  resulting 
conflict  over  competing  policy  prescriptions  among  European  elites  has 
been  exacerbated  by  generational  changes  within  Western  societies. 
According  to  this  view,  "members  of  a new  generation  not  molded  by  the 
experience  of  World  War  II,  or  even  the  immediate  postwar  years  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  NATO  . . . have  moved  into  positions  of 
responsibility."  Increasingly,  this  group  is  questioning  many  of  the 
shared  assumptions  of  the  old  NATO  consensus  and  looking  for  new  ways  to 
define  foreign  policies  (Pierre,  1986:ix>. 

The  argument  relating  to  generational  change  rests  on  the 
conclusions  of  Inglehart  (1971)  concerning  value  change  in  Western 
societies.  Inglehart's  (1981)  thesis  rests  on  two  hypotheses:  the 
scarcity  hypothesis  and  the  socialization  hypothesis.  The  scarcity 
hypothesis  states  that  individuals  value  those  things  in  short  supply. 

The  socialization  hypothesis  claims  that  "ones's  basic  values  reflect  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  one's  preadult  years"  (p.  881). 

Together,  the  hypotheses  suggest  that  the  prolonged  prosperity  of  the 
postwar  years  has  created  a generation  which  has  higher  order  needs,  such 
as  belonging  and  intellectual  and  aesthetic  desires. 

According  to  Inglehart  (1981),  the  younger  generation  Is  now 
replacing  the  older  generation,  and  'Post-Materialist'  values  are 
transforming  the  perspective  of  Western  elites.  The  relatively  powerless 
Post-Materialists  of  the  1960's  have  moved  out  of  the  student  ghetto  and 
"into  the  command  posts  of  the  sociopolitical  system."  They  are  now 
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"experts,  congressional  staffers  and  members  of  congressional  cabinets" 
and  becoming  more  common  than  Materialists  in  the  ranks  of  "young 
technocrats,  professionals  and  politicians"  in  Western  countries  (p. 

894). 

The  replacement  of  the  World  War  II  generation  of  leaders  by  a new 
generation  of  West  European  elites  explains  why  the  US  military  buildup 
and  confrontational  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  are  blamed  for 
international  tension  (Schneider,  1983:6).  The  collective  memory  of  this 
group  is  unencumbered  by  positive  postwar  images  of  the  US  and  more 
likely  focuses  on  the  perceived  militarism  of  such  US  policies  as 
Vietnam.  Hence,  the  perceived  controversy  surrounding  the  missile 
decision  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  "younger  generation's  critical 
attitude  toward  the  US"  (Noel  1 e-Neumann,  1981a:13).  This  group  is 
characterized  by  increasing  discomfort  with  the  new  American 
administration  and  wants  to  contribute  to  “new  ways  of  living"  (Cleese, 
1985:55).  Nuclear  weapons  represent  the  'old  way'  and  are,  therefore, 
unappeal ing. 

Given  the  absence  of  rigorous  analysis  on  the  causes  of  the  elite 
crisis  in  Western  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  assess  the 
magnitude  of  this  crisis  and  its  likely  outcome.  However,  it  is  possible 
to  understand  the  implications  for  Western  Europe's  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  forces  undermining  the 
traditional  elite  security  consensus  in  Europe  are  many  and  varied.  The 
growth  of  Atlanticism,  the  loss  of  confidence  in  US  elites  and  policies, 
and  the  replacement  of  the  postwar  generation  by  those  who  share  a 
different  experience,  act  to  undermine  the  traditional  dominance  of  the 
US  in  the  West.  In  turn,  the  loss  of  US  dominance  in  the  Alliance  has 
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been  accompanied  by  a diminished  perception  of  the  Soviet  threat.  At 
least  in  the  short  run,  this  creates  an  environment  where  elites  must 
explore  new  policies  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  a new  security  consensus. 

One  such  policy  will  undoubtedly  be  closer  political  and  economic 
relations  with  the  Soviets. 

Changes  in  Public  Opinion 

The  third  interrelated  component  of  change  within  Western  Europe 
concerns  the  altered  foreign  policymaking  process,  and  the  subsequent 
importance  allocated  to  public  opinion.  The  "democratization"  of  the 
decision-making  process  is  thought  to  have  increased  public  participation 
in  policy  formulation,  and  to  have  removed  decisions  from  the  traditional 
realm  of  a small  elite  (Szabo,  1986:10).  The  intrusion  of  the  mass 
public  into  foreign  policy  is  seen  as  an  "unprecedented  trend",  but  one 
which  is  likely  to  increase  (Gordon,  1985:109).  Although  there  are 
contradictory  assessments  about  whether  the  trend  is  temporary  or 
permanent,  there  is  general  agreement  that  Western  Europe  faces  “new 
realities"  in  policy  formulation  (Flynn  and  Rattinger,  1985:2).  And 
while  it  is  possible  to  question  the  impact  that  mass  opinion  can  have  on 
policy,  Russett  and  DeLuca  (1983)  note  that  although  even  democracies  can 
insulate  themselves  from  the  public  mood,  "in  the  long  run  no  government, 
especially  a democratic  one,  can  resist  the  deeply  felt  will  of  the 
people"  (p.  180). 

Comparative  analysis  has  recently  recognized  the  creation  of  new 
norms  regarding  political  participation  in  Western  democracies.  Studies 
such  as  that  of  Verba,  Nie  and  Kim  (1978),  which  ignore  the  impact  of 
protest  and  other  non-convent ional  participatory  activities,  are  no 
longer  adequate  for  explaining  policy  formulation  in  the  West.  Instead, 
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greater  public  participation  in  economic  and  political  decisions  has 
stimulated  new  types  of  analyses  (Barnes,  Kaase  et  al.,  1979).  Central 
to  the  debate  over  direct  mass  participation  in  policy  decisions  is  the 
question  of  the  breakdown  of  traditional  political  party  structures. 
Dalton,  Flanagan,  and  Beck  (1984)  detect  the  presence  of  both  dealigning 
and  realigning  influences  in  their  study  of  electoral  change  in 
industrial  democracies.  In  response  to  the  new  issue  cleavages  which  are 
replacing  traditional  class  ties,  new  forms  of  participation  and  new 
parties  are  emerging  which  challenge  the  traditional  norms  of  democratic 
political  behavior. 

An  example  of  the  changed  participatory  climate  in  Western 
democracies  is  the  increasing  importance  of  citizens'  movements.  A 
growing  number  of  studies  have  concluded  that  these  movements  can 
influence  the  "procedures  through  which  government  decisions  are  made" 
(Rochan,  1983:362).  These  movements  keep  their  proposals  before  the 
public  and  government,  making  it  clear  that  alternative  policies  exist 
and  that  "political  choices  have  been  made  that  could  in  principle  be 
reversed"  (p.  358).  And,  while  these  groups  often  accomplish  only 
partial  successes,  "they  nonetheless  provide  clear  evidence  that 
citizens'  movements  do  make  a difference  in  policy"  (p.  359). 

There  is  a growing  volume  of  scholarly  work  which  demonstrates  that 
mass  involvement  is  becoming  more  important  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  in  general,  and  security  policy  in  particular  (Flynn  and 
Rattinger,  1985;  Capitanchik  and  Eichenberg  1984;  and  Rattinger,  1987). 
East  and  Salomonsen  (1981)  contend  that  foreign  policymaking  has  been 
forced  to  adapt  to  the  growth  of  global  interdependence.  They  argue  that 
as  the  distinction  between  high  and  low  politics  has  blurred,  so  has  the 
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distinction  between  foreign  and  domestic  politics.  Consequently, 
interdependence  undermines  "the  governments  ability  to  control  and 
coordinate  its  foreign  policy"  since  the  process  is  penetrated  by  many 
domestic  ministries  and  private  political  groups  (pp.  169-170). 

Studies  concerning  the  importance  of  the  public  in  security  debates 
often  point  to  the  INF  controversy  as  an  example  of  the  new 
security-related  policy  process.  According  to  Tatu  (1983),  three  factors 
intensify  the  involvement  of  public  opinion  in  the  defense  debate. 

First,  publics  realize  that  nuclear  war  does  not  discriminate  between 
soldiers  and  civilians  because  both  are  targets  of  a confrontation. 
Second,  the  proliferation  of  the  news  media  puts  the  public  in  direct  and 
daily  contact  with  events  abroad.  Third,  the  abstract  nature  of  nuclear 
strategy  itself  encourages  debate.  Given  the  time  lag  between  decisions 
and  implementation  in  the  West,  public  opinion  can  intervene  to  alter 
decisions  prior  to  implementation  (pp.  309-311). 

Livingston  (1983)  also  concluded  that  the  public  has  influenced  the 
debate  over  nuclear  arms  control,  but  suggests  a different  cause  for 
public  involvement.  He  contends  that  the  peace  movements  are  a 
"late-blooming  manifestation  of  that  increased  willingness  to  challenge 
established  authority  which  has  characterized  western  societies  since  the 
late  1960's"  (p.  65).  Additionally,  the  characteristics  of  these  groups 
suggest  that  they  are  representatives  of  Inglehart's  (1977) 
Post-Materialist  value  group.  According  to  Inglehart,  changes  have 
enabled  this  group  to  "play  an  increasingly  active  role  in  formulating 
policy,  and  to  engage  in  what  might  be  called  'elite-challenging'  as 
opposed  to  'elite-directed'  activities  . . . (which)  gives  the  public  an 


increasingly  important  role  in  making  specific  decisions,  not  just  a 
choice  between  two  or  more  sets  of  decision-makers"  (p.  3). 
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The  altered  dimensions  of  formulating  security  policy  in  the  West 
has  increased  demand  for  public  opinion  data  and  analyses,  particularly 
in  Western  Europe.  The  focus  on  public  attitudes  has  been  necessary  to 
determine  the  extent  of  public  agreement  or  disagreement  over  government 
policies.  Absence  of  elite  consensus  and  the  politicization  of  the 
policy  process  have  contributed  to  the  importance  of  assessing  citizen 
attitudes,  as  Western  Europe  attempts  to  revive  its  lost  security 
consensus.  These  attitudes  are  often  pointed  to  as  the  cause  for  much  of 
the  present  controversy  surrounding  the  Atlantic  alliance. 

Analysts  often  conclude  that  the  attitudes  of  Western  Europeans  are 
changing  in  a way  inimical  to  the  defense  requirements  of  the  West.  For 
example,  citing  opinion  polls  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Reagan 
in  1981,  Taylor  (1983)  concluded  that  neutralism  was  increasing  in 
Western  Europe  (p.  17).  However,  a considerable  number  of  other  studies 
(Adler,  1981;  Noel  1 e-Neumann,  1983  and  1981a;  Szabo,  1986;  Russett  and 
Deluca,  1983;  and  Schneider,  1983)  reach  the  opposite  conclusion.  Adler 
and  Wertman  (1981),  for  instance,  state  that  the  "desire  to  stay  out  of 
conflict  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  support  for  a policy  of 
neutrality  which  eschews  military  alliances."  In  fact,  majorities  in  all 
countries  (with  the  exception  of  France)  favor  NATO  over  neutrality  when 
specifically  asked  (p.  10). 

Proclamations  of  an  increase  in  anti-Americanism  and  pacifism  among 
West  European  publics  are  also  unsubstantiated  by  the  available  evidence. 
In  addressing  the  alleged  increase  in  anti-Americanism,  Noel  1 e-Neumann 
(1980)  suggests  that  media  reports  on  anti-Americanism  are  misleading. 
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Despite  media  attempts  to  create  this  attitude,  public  opinions  toward 
America  have  changed  only  slightly  since  1957  (p.  46).  Russett  and 
DeLuca  (1983)  maintain  that  recent  fluctuations  in  support  for  America 
are  more  likely  reflecting  Western  European  views  of  Ronald  Reagan  (p. 
183).  Similar  results  characterize  the  issue  of  pacifism.  Based  upon 
their  analysis  of  opinion  polls,  all  three  authors  cited  above  assert 
that  increases  in  pacifism  simply  do  not  exist.  As  Capitanchik  and 
Eichenberg  (1984)  conclude,  there  are  simply  no  Western  European  polling 
results  to  indicate  "that  the  legitimacy  and  utility  of  military 
institutions  have  been  rejected  as  a matter  of  principle,  as  the 
'pacifist'  label  would  suggest"  <p.  80). 

One  of  the  problems  associated  with  analyzing  public  opinion  data  is 
the  danger  of  interpreting  results  so  that  they  are  consistent  with 
preferred  conclusions.  This  was  demonstrated  in  a 1981  poll  of  public 
attitudes  in  Western  Europe  on  deployment  of  US  missiles  on  their 
territory.  In  response  to  a basic  favor  or  oppose  question,  39  percent 
of  respondents  in  West  Germany  opposed  deployment  compared  with  29 
percent  who  favored  it.  But  when  the  question  was  worded  within  the 
context  of  the  entire  1979  two-track  decision  (with  its  call  for 
negotiation),  the  results  were  drastically  di f ferent--53  percent  in 
favor,  20  percent  opposed  (Adler  and  Wertman,  1981:50). 

Although  polling  results  can  be  used  to  justify  preferred 
conclusions,  this  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  interpretation  of 
public  opinion  on  specific  issues.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  suggests 
that  these  opinions  should  be  examined  carefully  prior  to  drawing 
substantive  conclusions. 
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Despite  controversy  over  the  substantive  interpretation  of  polling 
data  in  Western  Europe,  there  are  certain  trends  which  characterize  these 
views.  In  the  most  comprehensive  examination  of  these  opinions  to  date, 
Flynn  and  Rattinger  (1985)  draw  the  following  conclusions.  First,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  absolute  and  relative  importance  ascribed  to 
national  security  issues  among  the  public.  Second,  scepticism  about  the 
Soviet  Union  has  grown  but  has  not  been  accompanied  by  an  increased 
perception  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Third,  Western  Europeans  are  becoming 
increasingly  skeptical  about  spending  on  defense.  Fourth,  while  there  is 
support  for  the  general  concept  of  deterrence,  there  is  widespread 
rejection  of  nuclear  weapons  as  instruments  of  war  fighting.  And  fifth, 
trust  in  the  US  has  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since  World  War  II. 
Western  Europeans  have  increasingly  begun  to  question  the  political 
judgement  of  the  US  (pp.  366-376). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  changes  in  European 
attitudes  reflect  a permanent  alteration  in  opinion  or  a temporaral 
reexamination  of  the  postwar  system.  However,  given  the  changed 
structure  of  NATO  and  the  accompanying  breakdown  in  elite  consensus,  the 
changes  in  public  opinion  would  appear  to  be  reflecting  a deep-rooted 
phenomenon.  Likewise,  it  is  debatable  whether  differences  in  the 
attitudes  between  young  and  old  reflect  the  permanent  replacement  of  one 
generation  by  another  or  are  merely  a reflection  of  age.  Whether  age  or 
generational  replacement  is  the  cause,  Szabo  (1986)  concludes  that  the 
opinions  of  the  post-1949  cohort  are  markedly  different  from  earlier 
cohorts  concerning  their  perspectives  on  the  superpowers,  NATO,  and 
defense  (p.  170).  When  combined  with  the  assumption  of  an  altered  policy 
process,  changes  in  the  opinions  of  West  European  publics  (both  young  and 
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old)  suggest  that  the  concepts  which  have  traditionally  influenced 
security  policy  are  no  longer  operating.  The  only  remaining  question  is: 
Which  new  concepts  will  take  their  place? 

Concluding  Remarks 

Taken  together,  the  preceding  analyses  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  European  component  of  NATO  is  undergoing  tremendous  change.  While 
controversy  over  the  cause  and  extent  of  change  is  evident,  both  the 
explicit  and  implicit  outcomes  are  not  disputed.  The  breakdown  of  the 
NATO  consensus,  the  demise  of  national  elite  unity,  and  the 
democratization  of  decision-making  explicitly  suggest  that  new  types  of 
inputs  and  outputs  characterize  foreign  policy  formulation.  New  inputs 
and  outputs,  in  turn,  challenge  the  traditional  influence  of  the  United 
States.  All  three  perspectives  are  virtually  unanimous  on  this  point  and 
on  its  implications  as  well.  That  is,  the  declining  influence  of  the  US 
is  implicitly  assumed  to  redound  in  favor  of  Soviet  influence  within 
NATO. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  improved  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(vis-a-vis  the  US)  is  found  in  the  "banal izat ion"  of  the  Soviets  (Szabo, 
1986:12).  Western  Europeans  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  represents  a 
potential  threat  but  deny  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  aggression  in  the 
short  run  (Coker,  1985:102).  This  is  partly  explained  by  Kenneth  Waltz 
who  observes  that  “force  is  least  visible  when  it  is  most  fully  and 
adequately  present"  (cited  in  Coker,  1985:  102).  But,  it  also  results 
from  a more  pragmatic  assessment  of  priorities  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Soviets  are  seen  as  irrelevant  to  the  problems  of  the  West.  The 
increasing  priority  accorded  to  unemployment  and  social  welfare  betrays  a 
recognition  that  Europeans  must  live  with  the  Soviets  (Flynn,  1983:8). 


Thus,  more  arms  are  perceived  to  threaten  peace  by  Increasing  the 
likelihood  of  conflict  (p.  8). 
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The  resulting  situation  increasingly  places  Western  Europe  between 
the  superpowers.  According  to  Szabo  (1986),  "equi distancing"  views  both 
the  US  and  the  Soviets  as  similar  in  their  behaviors  and  lends  support  to 
policies  independent  of  both  countries  (p.  16).  According  to  a recent 
NATO  report,  "a  real  trend  exists  ...  to  equate  the  United  States  with 
the  Soviet  Union  . . . this  tendency  acknowledges  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a far  less  desirable  society  than  the  United  States,  but  asserts  that 
the  international  conduct  of  both  Superpowers  is  comparable"  (Clark, 

1986:  28).  The  extent  of  the  trend  is  evident  in  recent  polling  results 
in  West  Germany.  A poll  conducted  by  the  Allensbach  Institut  for  the 
Kohl  government  revealed  that  58  percent  of  respondents  wanted  Bonn  to 
"cooperate  equally  with  America  and  Russia,"  and  only  31  percent 
preferred  closer  cooperation  with  the  US  (reported  in  the  New  York  Times. 
May  17,  1987:6). 

The  perception  of  equal  treatment  for  the  superpowers  helps  explain 
why  Europeans  are  more  comfortable  in  a situation  of  parity  since  parity 
is  essential  for  mutual  deterrence  (Russett  and  DeLuca,  1983:191). 
Equidistancing  also  accounts  for  how  Europeans  can  continue  to  support 
NATO  but  blame  the  lack  of  serious  arms  control  on  both  the  Soviets  and 
the  US  (Cartwright  and  Critchley,  1985:109).  And,  lastly,  it  explains 
why  the  Soviets  are  able  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  US.  Advocates 
of  peace  are  able  to  aggrevate  domestic  dissent  by  portraying  the 
"Western  response,  and  not  the  Soviet  action,  (as)  destabilizing" 

(Hassner,  1980:388). 
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Given  a changed  environment,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  Soviet 
influence  on  the  climate  of  opinion  within  which  policy  is  formulated. 
Such  a conclusion  is  vulnerable  to  the  criticism  that  the  US  is  also  able 
to  influence  opinion  and  perhaps  to  counterbalance  Soviet  initiatives, 
which  would  produce  a standoff.  While  this  has  in  fact  been  part  of  US 
strategy,  it  misses  the  point.  European  dependence  on  the  US  to  rebuild 
after  World  War  II  reflects  the  tremendous  amount  of  influence  that  the 
US  has  possessed  in  Western  Europe.  But  all  available  indicators  suggest 
the  US  no  longer  occupies  such  a favorable  position.  Indeed,  one  analyst 
contends  that  attitudes  toward  the  Soviets  have  not  changed  considerably, 
but  rather  that  the  image  of  the  US  has  varied  (Szabo,  1986:17).  In  this 
context,  the  US  and  Soviet  Union  are  involved  in  a propaganda  war;  one 
which  the  Soviets  cannot  necessarily  win,  but  one  which  the  US  is  in  the 
process  of  losing. 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  suggests  that  Western 
European  priorities  concerning  security  policy  had  changed  by  the  early 
1980/s.  The  following  chapter  will  examine  these  general  trends  in  two 
specific  countries,  namely,  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany. 

Particularly,  evidence  will  be  reviewed  which  supports  the  conclusion 
that  by  the  early  1980's  changes  in  elites  and  public  opinions  in  these 
countries  reflected  tha  broader  elements  of  change  evident  throughout 
Western  Europe.  The  purpose  of  the  examination  is  to  discern  the  extent 
to  which  these  changes  enhanced  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  penetration 
being  successful . 
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Notes 

^here  is  an  enormous  literature  on  the  dimensions  of  and  solutions 
to  NATO's  structural  problems.  A good  monograph  on  the  subject  is  one 
edited  by  Arlene  Idol  Broadhurst , 1982,  The  Future  of  European  Alliance 
Systems:  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Also,  a compilation  of  various 
perspectives  on  the  debate  can  be  found  in  the  Washington  Quarterly.  Vol . 
5:  3,  1982. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  Inglehart's  Post-Materialism  thesis  has 
not  been  greeted  everywhere  by  enthusiasm.  For  a good  synthesis  of  the 
work  of  many  of  Inglehart's  supporters  and  detractors,  see  the  January 
1985  issue  of  Comparative  Political  Studies. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  CONTEXT  OF  CHANGE:  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  WEST  GERMANY 

The  selection  of  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain  as  the  settings  in 
which  to  test  penetration  results  from  both  practical  and  theoretical 
concerns.  Both  countries  have  vast  communication  networks  (domestically 
and  abroad)  which  make  available  the  types  of  data  necessary  for  the 
empirical  requirements  of  the  proposed  research.  However,  both  would 
theoretically  appear  to  be  the  most  appealing  anyway.  West  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  were  the  two  largest  countries  scheduled  for  deployment, 
strategically  important  and,  therefore,  the  most  likely  to  experience  the 
types  of  behaviors  of  interest  to  this  study. 

Additionally,  the  similarities  between  the  two  countries  will 
facilitate  the  ability  to  draw  meaningful  conclusions  based  on  this 
study's  findings.  By  selecting  a small  sample  of  similar  cases,  the 
number  of  control  variables  can  be  minimized.  By  treating  these 
variables  as  parameters  instead,  the  comparable  cases  design  “allows  for 
increased  substantive  knowledge  about  the  cases  under  study  to  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  identification  of  key  variables"  (Fraser,  1987:12).  That 
is,  since  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  similar  societies — both  are 
large,  economically  developed,  and  open — conclusions  concerning  the 
presence  or  absence  of  penetration  in  either  or  both  countries  can  be 
more  reliably  assessed. 

This  chapter  examines  the  specific  events  surrounding  the  missile 
decision  in  each  country.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to 
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Investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  1979  missile  decision  reflects  the 
process  of  change  in  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  preceding 
chapter  contended  that  change  was  altering  Europe's  political  landscape 
in  a manner  conducive  to  Soviet  efforts  to  penetrate  these  societies. 
This  chapter  investigates  the  extent  of  elite  breakdown  and  shifts  in 
public  opinion,  which  are  assumed  to  be  contributing  to  altered  foreign 
policymaking  environments  in  these  specific  countries. 

Breakdown  of  Elite  Consensus 


Introduction 

The  central  focus  of  a discussion  addressing  the  altered  posture  of 
Western  elites  concerns  the  transformation  of  traditional  party  systems. 
The  relative  consensus  and  comity  which  characterized  elite  relations  in 
the  postwar  environment  no  longer  exists.  While  scholarly  literature  on 
parties  in  the  1960s  was  concerned  with  explaining  persistence  and 
stability,  today  the  focus  is  on  discontinuities,  transformation,  and 
even  elite  breakdown  (Bartolini  and  Mair,  1984).  The  changes  in  the 
international  system  since  the  late  1960s  addressed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  help  to  explain  why  the  traditional  elite  consensus  has  been 
questioned.  Forced  to  confront  new  realities  which  demand  new  solutions, 
political  elites  in  Western  Europe  increasingly  offer  competing 
prescriptions  to  remedy  current  economic  and  security  problems. 
Consequently,  while  parties  used  to  compete  for  the  center  of  the 
political  spectrum,  today  they  tend  to  lean  to  either  the  left  or  the 
right. 

The  present  crisis  concerning  governing  elites  is  sometimes 
associated  with  the  general  demise  of  Western  societies  in  the  stage  of 
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late  capitalism  (Habermas,  1973).  Consistent  with  this  view,  capitalist 
states  are  confronting  a legitimacy  crisis  as  they  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  contradictory  functions  of  accumulating  capital  while  maintaining 
social  harmony  (O'Connor,  1973).  As  they  attempt  to  mediate  between 
state  and  society,  political  parties  are  believed  to  be  unable  to 
continue  providing  effective  leadership  (Wolfe,  1977).  However,  the 
mainstream  critique  of  this  view  asserts  that  political  parties  can  be 
responsive  and  are  not  necessarily  doomed.  While  they  may  be  imperfect 
means  of  offering  alternative  policy  slates,  they  are  nonetheless  better 
than  no  means  and  continue  to  at  least  meet  this  requirement  (Braybrooke, 
1985). 

Although  the  current  party  structures  in  Western  societies  will 
probably  withstand  the  forces  of  change,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
change  is  altering  the  dimensions  of  elite  politics.  For  example,  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  early  1980s  contributed  to  declining  support  for 
1 ef t-of-center  parties  who  got  much  of  the  blame  for  the  crisis  because 
of  their  close  ideological  association  with  welfare  state  programs 
danger,  1986).  Consequently,  the  Social  Democratic  party  (SPD)  in  West 
Germany  found  itself  in  opposition  for  the  first  time  since  1969.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  Labour  party  was  similarly  affected,  after  governing 
for  most  of  the  twenty-one  years  since  1963.  In  opposition,  both  of 
these  parties  have  taken  more  radical  stances  than  would  have  been 
possible  while  in  power,  resulting  in  widely  divergent  economic  policy 
prescriptions  between  themselves  and  the  ruling  parties. 

In  unison  with  conflict  over  economic  policy,  political  elites  are 
also  increasingly  at  odds  over  national  approaches  to  security  policy. 

In  an  elite  survey  conducted  in  the  early  1980s,  Domke,  Eichenberg  and 
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Kelleher  (1987)  found  relative  agreement  among  West  European  elites  over 
the  problems  confronting  policy  makers.  These  included  a crisis  in 
national  security  and  the  perception  that  economic  vitality  was 
absolutely  essential  for  political  stability.  Also,  elites  agreed  that 
problem  solving  was  becoming  complicated  by  the  growing  polarization  of 
domestic  debates,  a factor  which  has  contributed  to  the  defense  debate 
being  permanently  expanded  to  include  a wide  range  of  new  participants 
(p.  400). 

In  an  environment  of  increasingly  polarized  elite  debates  over 
security,  the  dual-track  missile  decision  can  be  seen  as  a catalyst  which 
further  exacerbated  elite  conflicts  and  divisions.  Although  no 
government  fell  from  the  missile  issue  alone,  the  dispute  did  precipitate 
a drastic  change  in  Europe.  The  missile  controversy  contributed  to  the 
decay  of  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  in  West  Germany  and  fostered  deep  splits 
within  the  British  Labour  party.  For  example,  Labour  reverted  to  the 
unilateralist  nuclear  stance  it  had  abandoned  twenty  years  earlier,  and 
the  internal  divisions  within  the  SPD  eventually  resulted  in  it  voting  to 
delay  deployments  (Sigal,  1984:63).  The  reverberations  created  by  these 
debates  still  linger  today,  and  are  the  source  of  questions  concerning 
the  future  of  West  European  party  systems. 

Elite  Breakdown:  United  Kingdom 

Evidence  of  elite  breakdown  in  Great  Britain  is  incontrovertible. 
Twenty  years  ago,  textbooks  presented  the  British  governmental  process  as 
one  sustained  by  a tightly  disciplined  two-party  system.  However,  today 
a different  story  is  told,  as  analysts  attempt  to  explain  why  the  system 
is  coming  apart  (Alt,  1985:298).  Some  explain  the  decline  as  an  evolving 
trend  beginning  decades  ago  (Norton,  1984a;  Coker,  1986),  while  others 
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contend  that  the  breakdown  Is  a more  current  phenomenon  (Langer,  1986; 
Butler  and  Kavanagh,  1984).  However,  all  analysts  agree  that  the  future 
shape  of  Britain's  political  landscape  is  impossible  to  predict. 

Norton  (1984a)  contends  that  Great  Britain  has  traditionally  been 
"the  very  model  of  a modern  two-party  system"  <p.  27).  By  definition, 
the  two  major  parties  have  been  in  a position  to  compete  for  the  absolute 
majority  of  seats  in  parliament.  Norton  (1984b)  notes  that  this  model  of 
a two-party  system  has  been  characterized  by  centralized  and  cohesive 
parties,  offering  a programmatic  choice  to  the  British  public  (p.  106). 
Both  parties  have  been  fairly  evenly  matched  and,  consequently, 
successful  in  attaining  election.  Since  World  War  II  and  prior  to  the 
1979  election,  Labour  was  in  power  for  17  out  of  38  years,  and  the 
Conservative  party  for  21  years.  However,  Norton  (1984a)  questions 
whether  the  stability  of  the  postwar  years  can  continue  in  light  of 
current  internal  changes  in  Britain.  For  example,  the  decline  in  party 
identification  between  1966  and  1983  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
precipitous  decline  in  public  support  for  the  two  main  parties  (pp. 
30-32).  While  no  one  theory  can  adequately  explain  these  phenomena, 
Norton  concludes  that  their  occurence  has  placed  Britain's  current 
parties  in  a state  of  "perplexing  flux"  (p.  43). 

The  consensus  in  British  politics  two  decades  ago  resulted  largely 
from  the  Labour  and  the  Conservative  parties  occupying  much  of  the  same 
ground  despite  divergent  philosophies  (Drucker,  1984:105).  Consequently, 
each  party  sought  to  govern  within  a consensus  which  included  the  elites 
of  both  parties  (p.  103).  Coker  (1986)  notes  that  the  postwar  years 
prior  to  1979  witnessed  a continuity  in  British  defence  policy  between 
both  Conservative  and  Labour  governments.  During  this  period,  even  the 
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Labour  party  recognized  the  "special  relationship"  with  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  only  contentious  foreign  policy  issue  was  not 
defence-related,  but  concerned  British  membership  in  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC).  Elite  consensus  during  this  period  was  also 
reflected  in  views  on  nuclear  weapons.  Until  1979,  there  were  eight 
postwar  governments,  and  each  maintained  the  British  nuclear  deterrent 
with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  opposition. 

However,  since  1979,  the  relatively  calm  context  of  elite  relations  and 
party  politics  in  Great  Britain  has  been  rapidly  transformed  into  a 
non-consensual  system. 

Noting  the  changes  in  British  politics  since  the  Conservative  party 
came  to  power  in  the  1979  election,  Langer  (1986)  isolates  three  distinct 
trends.  First,  the  decline  in  unity  and  political  prestige  of  the  union 
movement  is  undermining  traditional  Labour  support.  Second,  there  is 
evidence  of  "growing  ideological  polarization  . . . (between)  the  major 
parties  themselves"  of  unprecedented  breadth  in  the  postwar  period. 

While  the  Conservatives  are  primarily  ideologically  committed 
neo-conservatives,  Labour  continues  to  move  leftward.  And,  third,  the 
Labour  party  itself  is  becoming  increasingly  polarized  between  a militant 
left  and  its  more  moderate  elements  (p.  2). 

Many  analysts  contend  that  the  Labour  party's  transformation  after 
its  electoral  defeat  in  1979  is  the  largest  sole  contributor  to  the 
present  conflict  between  elites  in  Great  Britain.  While  Conservatives 
continue  to  unite  around  the  issue  positions  of  their  party,  there  are 
few  issues  around  which  traditional  Labour  supporters  unite  (Alt, 
1985:307).  According  to  Norton  (1984b),  relations  between  Labour  party 
elites  after  1979  degenerated  to  the  point  of  "open  political  warfare" 
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(p.  121).  Members  of  the  'hard'  left  skillfully  shifted  party  policies 
leftward  and  provided  the  impetus  for  changes  in  the  party  constitution. 
Written  in  1918  and  hardly  amended  since,  the  party's  constitution  was 
fundamentally  overturned  within  the  space  of  a few  months  in  the 
1980-1981  period  (Butler  and  Kavanagh,  1984:3). 

Although  Labour  has  always  been  more  factional  and  difficult  to 
control  than  the  Conservative  party,  the  dissension  after  1979  had  more 
far-reaching  consequences  than  normal  (Drucker,  1984:106).  While  elite 
controversy  within  Labour  has  often  stimulated  the  creation  of  breakaway 
parties  disillusioned  with  Labour's  policies,  the  appearance  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD)  in  1981  posed  a more  serious  threat  to 
political  stability  than  earlier  breakaway  attempts.1  Frustrated  by  the 
progress  and  growing  power  of  the  left  within  the  Labour  party,  a number 
of  prominent  members  of  Labour's  right  created  the  SDP  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  Britain's  political  center.  In  a partnership  with  the  Liberal 
party,  the  Alliance  "offered  the  most  formidable  threat  to  the  two-party 
system  that  had  developed  for  fifty  years"  (Butler  and  Kavanagh, 
1984:78.).  Crewe  (1983)  noted  that  the  Alliance  played  a pivotal  role  in 
the  outcome  of  the  1983  national  election.  He  contends  that 
"Conservatives  owe  their  triumph,  (and)  Labour  its  humiliation,  to  a a 
direct  switch  of  votes  from  Labour  to  the  Alliance"  (p.  8). 

It  would  be  misleading  to  postulate  that  the  breakdown  of  Britain's 
elite  consensus  resulted  from  conflicting  views  over  security-related 
issues  or  the  dual-track  missile  decision.  Indeed,  the  most  important 
political  issue  in  recent  British  history  has  been  unemployment 
(Worcester  and  Hutton,  1982:51).  However,  the  severity  of  Britain's 
economic  plight  was  related  to  conflicting  party  positions  concerning  how 
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to  define  Britain's  defense  requirements.  According  to  Stoppa-Liebl  and 
Laqueur  (1985),  economic  recession  "hit  the  United  Kingdom  very  severely, 
creating  massive  unemployment,  (and)  new  arguments  against  rearmament  and 
costly  nuclear  modernization  programs  (p.  82).  The  domestic  divisions 
generated  by  these  economic  conditions  were  further  exacerbated  by  the 
necessity  of  resolving  the  debate  over  NATO  missile  deployment.  And 
although  most  analysts  agree  that  the  British  elections  in  June  1983  were 
not  a missile  referendum,  defense  and  nuclear  policy  were  major  issues 
(Cartwright  and  Critchley,  1985:118). 

The  importance  of  the  elite  debate  over  defense-related  issues  was 
revealed  by  the  apparent  effect  it  had  on  the  outcome  of  the  1983 
election.  Crewe  (1985)  reported  that  over  38  percent  of  the  public  said 
that  party  positions  on  defence  had  influenced  their  vote.  This  was  a 
dramatic  increase  from  the  previous  election  in  1979,  when  only  two 
percent  of  the  public  was  influenced  by  defence  platforms  (p.  177).  The 
elite  debate  over  the  future  of  Great  Britain's  nuclear  posture  which 
preceded  the  1983  election  demonstrates  the  severity  of  elite  dissensus 
in  the  early  1980s. 

The  Conservative  party's  position  on  deploying  new  nuclear  missiles 
in  Western  Europe  was  the  only  stable  element  in  the  otherwise 
contentious  security  debate.  Although  Coker  (1986)  recently  spoke  of  an 
increase  in  neo-Gaul  list  sentiment  in  the  Conservative  party  (p.  53), 
this  perspective  was  not  evident  in  the  Party's  stance  during  the  1983 
election  campaign.  From  the  outset,  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  government 
fully  supported  the  NATO  modernization  proposal,  and  stressed  the  danger 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  failing  to  act  decisively  (Cartwright  and 
Critchley,  1985:116).  Additionally,  the  Prime  Minister  committed 
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resources  to  modernizing  Britain's  own  independent  nuclear  deterrent.  In 
June  1980,  she  announced  a plan  to  improve  the  Polaris  fleet  of  four 
submarines  by  equipping  them  with  advanced  Trident  nuclear  missiles  from 
the  US. 

In  contrast  to  the  Conservative's  unified  and  supportive  approach  to 
nuclear  modernization,  the  Labour  party's  approach  was  splintered  and 
eventually  opposed  to  any  form  of  nuclear  modernization.  The  Labour 
party  was  forced  to  reconcile  the  opposing  viewpoints  of  members  on  its 
left  and  its  right.  Those  on  the  left  favored  an  unambiguous  committment 
to  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament,  while  those  on  the  right  favored  a 
multilateral  approach  through  negotiation  (Cartwright  and  Cr itch  ley, 
1985:116).  When  the  left  scored  a victory  on  unilateralism  at  the  Labour 
Party  Conference  in  1981,  several  party  members  on  the  right  abandoned 
Labour  and  formed  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SDP).  This  defection 
diminished  the  strength  of  the  right,  and  enhanced  the  relative 
bargaining  position  of  the  unilateralists.  Consequently,  at  the  1982 
conference,  Labour  voted  to  reject  the  deployment  of  US  missiles  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  eventually  eliminate  the  independent  British 
nuclear  deterrent  (p.  117). 

Although  the  Labour  party  manifesto  for  the  1983  election  appeared 
to  unilaterally  reject  all  nuclear  weapons,  Labour  officials  continued  to 
publicly  debate  official  policy.  Kellner  (1985)  explains  the  continuing 
debate  over  Labour's  nuclear  stance  by  pointing  to  Labour's  “defective11 
manifesto  (p.  69).  Instead  of  representing  a true  policy  document, 

Kellner  claims  that  it  was  actually  a statement  of  the  terms  of  truce 
between  between  the  left  and  the  right.  Sigal  (1984)  notes  that  the 
compromise  between  unilateralists  and  moderates  resulted  in  vague  and 
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ambiguous  wording  which  satisfied  both  sides,  but  was  not  clearly 
associated  with  either  side.  The  resulting  embarrassment  of  the  public 
debate,  and  the  inability  of  party  leader  Michael  Foot  to  clarify 
Labour's  position  prior  to  the  election,  ensured  a majority  in  Parliament 
for  Margaret  Thatcher  in  the  1983  election. 

The  final  element  of  elite  dispute  prior  to  the  1983  election  was 
the  position  of  the  SDP/Liberal  Alliance.  The  formation  of  the  Alliance 
in  1982  was  in  itself  evidence  of  the  dimensions  of  elite  disunity  in 
Great  Britain.  However,  disputes  within  the  Alliance  further  contributed 
to  the  elite  disarray  over  security  policy,  and  eventually  undermined  the 
enthusiastic  public  support  which  initually  greeted  the  Alliance's 
formation  (Rasmussen,  1985:81).  Central  to  the  disharmony  within  the 
Alliance  were  conflicting  perspectives  between  the  two  parties  over 
security  policy.  For  example,  the  SDP  offered  radical  solutions  to 
solving  economic  problems,  but  was  more  conservative  on  security, 
favoring  supporting  the  present  mold  of  NATO.  However,  their  Liberal 
allies  were  more  radical  on  defense,  similar  to  those  on  the  left  in  the 
Labour  party  (Coker,  1986:85).  These  opposing  viewpoints  translated  into 
the  SDP  fully  supporting  the  dual-track  decision,  and  the  Liberals  voting 
in  1981  to  oppose  deployment.  The  only  area  of  real  consensus  within  the 
Alliance  was  its  unanimous  rejection  of  the  Trident  nuclear  modernization 
program  (Cartwright  and  Critchley,  1985:117). 

The  preceding  evidence  attests  to  the  extent  of  elite  disharmony  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  this  case  study.  While  the  causes  and 
long-term  implications  of  the  altered  political  landscape  continue  to  be 
matters  of  scholarly  dispute  (Crewe,  1985;  Dalton,  Flanagan,  and  Beck, 
1985),  the  short-term  implications  are  not.  In  the  absence  of  elite 
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consensus  in  the  early  1980's,  British  political  parties  pursued  and 
offered  alternative  choices  regarding  national  security.  In  pursuing 
alternative  conceptions,  elites  contributed  to  altering  the  security 
consensus  which  had  dominated  Britain's  postwar  history.  In  this 
environment  it  is  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  new  or  different 
variables  might  rise  to  prominence  and  exert  effective  influence. 

Elite  Breakdown:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  postwar  years  have  witnessed  a period  of  elite  stability 
unparallelled  in  West  German  history.  Functionally,  West  German  parties 
have  become  the  key  carriers  of  the  Bonn  state  and  have  assumed  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  importance  and  status  (Conradt,  1986:85).  Prior 
to  the  Bonn  Republic,  most  important  decisions  were  made  by  the 
executive,  and  military  and  economic  elites.  However,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Republic,  West  Germany  has  gradually  become  a "party 
state,"  with  all  important  political  decisions  now  being  the  domain  of 
the  parties  and  their  representatives  (p.  86). 

The  essential  role  of  West  German  political  parties  was 
institutionalized  after  World  War  II  in  Article  21  of  West  Germany's 
Basic  Law.  This  constitutional  provision  delineated  the  democratic 
functions  reserved  for  parties,  and  all  but  guaranteed  a prominent  role 
for  parties  in  formulating  policy. 2 The  success  of  this  arrangement  is 
reflected  in  the  relative  political  stability  of  most  of  the  postwar 
period.  For  example,  after  the  1949-1961  period,  which  saw  a trend 
toward  the  concentration  of  many  parties,  a stable  three-party  system 
emerged  (Pappi,  1984:8).  During  this  period,  a coalition  between  two 
parties  was  necessary  to  form  a government,  and  every  possible  party 
pairing  did  occur.3  However,  according  to  Pappi,  West  Germany's  stable 
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three-party  system  ended  in  1983  with  the  success  of  the  Green  Party. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  there  was  a change  in  party  power  to 
four  viable  parties. 

Dalton  (1984)  suggests  that  the  period  of  elite  transition  in  West 
Germany  actually  began  in  the  late  1960's.  Although  the  first  twenty 
years  of  Bonn's  politics  were  characterized  by  decreasing  ideological 
conflict,  a period  of  transition  began  in  the  late  1960's  in  which  old 
alignments  began  eroding  and  new  issues  began  emerging  (p.  104). 
Consequently,  today  the  traditional  parties  are  ill-equipped  to  address 
the  new  demands  raised  by  new  values  and  new  issues,  and  the  old  party 
system  is  weakening  and  perhaps  ending  (p.  105). 

While  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  when  and  why  elite  change  began  in 

West  Germany,  it  was  clear  by  the  early  1980's  that  conflict  was 

infiltrating  the  once  consensual  elite  environment.  Hanrieder  and  Auton 
(1980)  observe  that  by  the  late  1970's  West  Germany  was  no  longer 
concerned  with  military-strategic  issues,  and  was  focusing  on  economic 
well-being  and  related  social  questions  (p.  94).  What  the  authors  could 
not  have  foreseen,  of  course,  was  that  West  Germany  was  about  to  enter 

its  most  tumultuous  era  since  the  war's  conclusion.  The  period  between 

1980  and  1982  witnessed  the  conjunction  of  economic  recession,  inter-  and 
intra-party  disagreements  within  the  ruling  coalition,  leadership 
weariness  within  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD),  and  the  reemergence 
of  the  security  debate  in  the  form  of  antimissile  and  peace  issues 
(Romoser,  1985:16). 

Of  all  of  the  countries  in  Northern  Europe,  the  changes  in  West 
Germany's  party  system  have  been  the  most  surprising  danger,  1986:57). 
The  fall  of  the  ruling  coalition  government  in  1982  raised  doubts  about 
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the  future  stability  of  elite  relations  in  West  Germany.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party  (SPD)  ruled  a left-center  coalition  government  with  the 
centrist  Free  Democratic  Party  <FDP)  between  1969  and  1982.  The 
importance  of  the  FDP  in  the  three-party  system  derived  from  its  holding 
the  numerical  balance  of  power  in  the  Bundestag  (Soe,  1985:113).  The  FDP 
has  traditionally  provided  the  margin  necessary  to  build  a government  as 
long  as  the  major  parties  did  not  secure  a parliamentary  majority  on 
their  own  or  rule  together  as  they  did  in  the  Great  Coalition  between 
1966  and  1969  (p.  113).  Consequently,  when  the  FDP  abandoned  its 
coalition  with  the  SPD,  the  balance  of  power  shifted  in  favor  of  the 
opposition  Christain  Democratic  Union  (CDU)  and  its  Bavarian  sister 
party,  the  Christain  Social  Union  (CSU). 

The  reasons  for  the  breakdown  of  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  can  be 
attributed  to  internal  SPD  conflict  and  to  friction  between  the  two 
parties.  In  order  to  understand  the  divisions  which  separated  the 
coalition  partners,  it  is  necessary  to  first  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
SPD's  internal  problems. 

The  SPD  was  the  only  major  political  party  from  the  Weimar  Republic 
to  reemerge  after  the  formation  of  the  Bonn  Republic.  It  initially  met 
with  little  success  in  the  postwar  years  because  of  its  formal  commitment 
to  Marxism.  However,  at  the  Bad  Godesberg  conference  in  1959,  the  party 
officially  abandoned  its  Marxist  policies  and  became  an  establishment 
party  devoted  to  the  principles  of  democratic  rule. 

The  legacy  of  the  Bad  Godesberg  platform  was  a split  in  the  SPD 
between  the  new  moderate  element  and  those  socialists  still  on  the  left 
who  continued  to  favor  withdrawal  from  NATO,  unilateral  disarmament,  and 
strict  neutrality  (Conradt,  1986:96).  However,  by  successfully 
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containing  the  more  radical  party  elements,  the  moderates  kept  the  SPD 
in  the  government  for  sixteen  of  the  twenty-three  years  between  1959  and 
1982.  But,  by  1982,  a number  of  changes  within  West  Germany  began  to 
alter  the  balance  of  power  within  the  SPD.  As  postindustrial  change 
occurred  in  West  Germany,  with  its  decomposition  of  established  social 
structures  and  resulting  value  shifts,  the  SPD  leadership  became 
incapable  of  sufficiently  meeting  the  new  political  demands  (Burklin, 
1985:195). 

Additionally,  the  emergence  of  new  antiestablishment  parties  such  as 
the  Greens  and  the  Alternative  List  undermined  traditional  SPD  support. 
Since  these  parties  are  specifically  concerned  with  “new  politics" 
issues,  they  draw  more  support  away  from  the  SPD  than  from  SPD  rivals 
(Sigal,  1984:74).  The  Greens,  in  particular,  have  captured  the  role  from 
the  Social  Democrats  as  the  public  spokesman  for  progressive,  civil 
liberties  political  positions  (Burklin,  1985:187). 

The  impact  of  these  changes  on  the  SPD  has  been  significant, 
precipitating  a revival  of  the  left's  strength  and  raising  questions 
about  the  future  direction  of  the  party.  Since  the  party's  left  often 
agrees  with  positions  espoused  by  the  Greens  (Sigal,  1984:73),  the  SPD 
has  moved  cautiously  leftward  in  order  to  not  alienate  its  own  left-wing. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  had  to  keep  its  distance  from  Green  positions, 
or  risk  alienating  those  in  the  center.  Events  preceding  the  FDP 
defection  from  the  governing  coalition  in  1982  suggest  the  difficulty  of 
successfully  balancing  these  conflicting  priorities. 

After  the  1980  election,  Chancellor  Schmidt  formed  an  SPD-FDP 
cabinet  and  expected  it  to  remain  in  power  for  another  four  years. 

However,  party  negotiators  immediately  encountered  problems  in 
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formulating  the  Government's  four  year  program.  Left-wing  SPD  leaders 
demanded  more  social  democratic  content  and  more  social  reforms  than  FDP 
leaders  were  willing  to  concede  (Braunthal,  1985:92).  While  budgetary 
problems  related  to  the  growing  economic  recession  posed  the  chief 
difficulty,  other  areas  of  disagreement  included  nuclear  energy  and  the 
NATO  nuclear  modernization  decision  (p.  95).  Additionally,  the  ability 
of  Chancellor  Schmidt  to  bargain  effectively  was  hampered  by  elite 
disunity  within  the  SPD.  The  intraparty  discord  weakened  his  position  of 
authority,  since  he  could  not  rely  on  the  full  support  of  his  party  for 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues  (p.  94). 

The  inability  of  the  coalition's  negotiators  to  agree  on  an 
official  program  eventually  resulted  in  the  FDP  abandoning  the  coalition 
in  September  1982.  While  economic  problems  were  the  primary  catalyst  for 
the  split,  the  FDP  was  also  motivated  by  political  concerns  (Conradt, 
1986).  Sensing  that  the  SDP's  internal  difficulties  resulted  from  deep 
structural  problems,  FDP  leaders  were  concerned  about  their  future 
political  well-being.  The  apparent  political  gains  being  made  by  the 
Greens,  at  the  SPD's  expense,  seemed  to  reflect  a permanent  erosion  in 
the  SPD's  electoral  support.  Accordingly,  the  FDP  withdrew  from  the 
coalition  in  order  to  protect  its  centrist  electoral  base,  which  was  at 
risk  while  they  remained  associated  with  the  leftward  leaning  SDP.  The 
subsequent  ascension  to  of  the  CDU/CSU-FDP  coalition  to  government  on 
October  1,  1982  marked  the  first  successful  constructive  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  West  German  history  to  occur  in  midterm  (Braunthal, 
1985:100). 

Explanations  of  elite  conflict  in  West  Germany  between  the  1980  and 
1983  elections  typically  focus  on  long-term  changes  in  the  social 
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structure  (Burklin,  1985;  Dalton,  1985)  and  the  short-term  problems 
created  by  economic  recession  (Soe,  1985).  However,  the  elite  crisis  was 
not  immune  from  other  considerations,  namely,  competing  visions  of  West 
Germany's  foreign  policy  needs.  Since  Nazi  Germany's  defeat  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Federal  Republic's  subsequent  role  as  the  centerpiece  in  the 
competition  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe, 
foreign  policy  issues  have  been  factors  in  all  West  Germany's  national 
elections  (Hanhardt,  1985:219). 

Between  1980  and  1982,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  confronted 
three  major  foreign  policy  issues:  a crisis  in  US-West  German  relations, 
the  continuation  of  Ospolitik,  and  debate  over  the  NATO  two-track 
decision.  The  emergence  of  these  issues  resulted  largely  from  the 
changing  character  of  West  Germany's  leaders.  A new  generation  of  elites 
who  had  no  direct  involvement  in  World  War  II,  was  gradually  replacing 
the  older  generation.  The  attitudes  of  the  new  elites  toward  the  US  were 
not  shaped  by  memories  of  wartime  destruction,  the  Marshall  Plan,  or  the 
Cold  War,  but  by  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  Central  America  (Hanhardt, 
1985).  Given  the  Reagan  Administration's  antagonistic  views  of  the 
Soviets,  West  Germans  wanted  to  insure  that  East-West  relations  did  not 
deteriorate.  The  parties,  therefore,  offered  competing  policies  for 
preserving  East-West  relations,  and  dispute  over  nuclear  force 
modernization  was  the  central  foreign  policy  campaign  issue  in  the  1983 
election  (Braunthal , 1985:104). 

The  foreign  policy  stance  of  the  CDU/CSU  prior  to  the  1983  election 
was  consistent  with  West  Germany's  traditional  postwar  stance.  The  party 
supported  close  alignment  with  the  United  States  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance.  These  positions  rested  on  a belief  that  NATO 


was  not  only  a 
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community  of  arms,  but  also  one  of  similar  ideas  and  ideals  (Hanhardt, 
1985:222).  Consistent  with  this  perspective,  the  CDU/CSU  supported 
unconditionally  the  Western  position  on  nuclear  arms  and  was  committed  to 
deploying  new  US  missiles  (Braunthal,  1985:103).  By  stressing  the  need 
for  modernization,  the  CDU/CSU  was  often  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
ambiguity  of  the  SPD's  stance.  For  example,  the  CDU/CSU  often  criticized 
SPD  overtures  to  the  peace  movement,  positions  the  SPD  could  not  publicly 
defend  for  fear  of  alienating  its  more  moderate  supporters.  With  the  SPD 
remaining  silent,  the  CDU/CSU  questioned  the  SPD's  loyalty  to  NATO  and 
its  patriotism  and  denounced  Chancellor  Schmidt  as  a security  risk 
(Sigal,  1984:79). 

Prior  to  its  abandoning  the  SPD  coalition,  the  FDP's  position  on  the 
NATO  dual-track  decision  was  essentially  supportive.  As  long  as  arms 
control  negotiations  were  being  pursued,  the  party  willingly  endorsed  the 
necessity  of  deployment.  However,  as  a matter  of  principle,  the  FDP  also 
supported  the  removal  of  all  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  medium-range  missiles 
from  Europe.  After  entering  the  coalition  with  the  CDU/CSU,  the  FDP 
maintained  this  position,  but  also  fully  supported  the  security  policy  of 
its  larger  coalition  partner  (Hanhardt,  1985:223). 

The  most  serious  disputes  over  the  NATO  decision  occurred  within  the 
ranks  of  the  SPD  (Johnstone,  1984).  Immediately  following  the  1980 
elections  Chancellor  Schmidt  successfully  consolidated  coalition  support 
for  the  dual-track  decision  by  insisting  that  the  West  needed  a 
bargaining  counter  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  (Braunthal,  1985:95). 
However,  by  1981  the  slow  progress  of  negotiations  in  Geneva  and  the 
hostile  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  Administration  made  the  chances  for  arms 
control  appear  remote.  By  the  time  of  the  April  1982  party  convention, 
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those  on  the  SPD's  left  were  becoming  more  vocal  and  demanding  that  the 
dual-track  decision  be  reviewed.  At  the  convention,  they  tabled  motions 
to  reject  the  NATO  decision  and  called  for  a moratorium  on  US  deployment 
as  long  as  the  Geneva  INF  talks  were  in  session  (Cartwright  and 
Critchley,  1985:100). 

As  the  1983  election  approached,  the  SPD  position  on  nuclear 
modernization  became  increasingly  ambiguous.  Although  the  party  affirmed 
its  dedication  to  NATO,  its  primary  emphasis  regarding  nuclear  weapons 
was  on  promoting  disarmament  (Hanhardt,  1985:223).  With  regard  to  NATO 
modernization,  the  SPD  opposed  the  “automatic"  stationing  of  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missiles  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The  confusion  of  the  SPD's 
position  resulted  from  trying  to  maintain  a consensus  between  party 
members  on  both  extremes.  Consequently,  the  SPD  more  or  less  supported 
deployment  as  long  as  the  Soviets  were  not  conciliatory  in  Geneva  and  the 
US  was  flexible  (Braunthal,  1985:103).  The  ambiguity  of  this  position 
did  little  to  portray  the  image  of  a party  capable  of  effective 
leadership  and  contributed  to  the  SPD's  defeat  in  1983.  In  opposition, 
the  SPD  has  continued  its  movement  leftward  and  increasingly  challenges 
NATO  defense  doctrine  danger,  1986:66). 

Although  the  CDU/CSU  was  able  to  capitalize  on  the  SPD's  internal 
problems  in  the  early  1980's,  the  primary  beneficiary  of  the  SPD's  losses 
was  the  Green  Party.  After  doing  poorly  in  the  1980  national  elections, 
the  Green's  cause  was  aided  tremendously  by  the  NATO  missile  question 
(Conradt,  1986:102).  Since  many  of  those  concerned  with  peace  were 
abandoning  their  traditional  support  of  the  SPD,  the  nationwide  peace 
movement  became  a major  source  of  Green  support.  During  the  1983 
election  campaign,  the  Greens  upheld  the  START  and  INF  negotiations  in 
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Geneva,  but  actively  campaigned  for  multilateral  disarmament. 
Additionally,  they  staunchly  opposed  the  stationing  of  US  nuclear  weapons 
in  West  Germany  and  initiated  intense  drives  against  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  energy  (Hanhardt,  1985:223). 

The  election  of  the  CDU/CSU-FDP  coalition  in  1983  marked  the  end  of 
an  era  in  West  German  politics.  It  was  not  the  coalition  victory  that 
was  unique,  but  the  events  leading  up  to  it.  The  FDP  leaving  a 
government  in  midterm,  the  breakdown  of  the  SPD  consensus  resulting  from 
internal  dissension,  and  the  emergence  of  a new  party  at  the  national 
level  were  events  marking  a new  era  of  elite  relations  in  West  Germany. 
Stoppa-Liebl  and  Laqueur  (1985)  contend  that  Germany's  reconstituted 
political  landscape  indicates  that  the  foreign  policy  consensus  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  is  gone  <p.  78).  The  transformation  of  the  SPD 
reflects  the  gains  of  the  left  as  seen  in  the  party's  rejection  of 
deployment  of  US  missiles,  re  introduction  of  German  reunification  as  a 
political  issue,  and  reaction  against  NATO  nuclear  strategy.  Even  the 
stances  of  the  CDU/CSU  are  unclear,  in  their  treatment  of  the  superpower 
rivalry  as  though  Germany  were  not  a party  to  it  <p.  79). 

The  importance  of  elite  disunity  in  the  early  1980's  is  two-fold. 
First,  elite  breakdown  demonstrates  the  altered  foreign  policymaking 
climate  evident  in  Germany  today.  The  proposed  research  assumes  that 
this  altered  environment  is  conducive  to  Soviet  attempts  to  influence 
policy  decisions  in  a manner  consistent  with  Soviet  preferences.  Second, 
elite  breakdown  suggests  an  increased  role  for  public  participation  in 
foreign  policymaking  as  elites  attempt  to  generate  support  for  their 
positions.  According  to  this  view,  Soviet  influence  in  West  Germany  was 
enhanced  after  the  INF  decision  since  public  reaction  "became  an 
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increasingly  Important  factor  in  the  thinking  of  Bonn's  decisionmakers" 
(Winn,  1983:143).  The  changes  in  public  opinion  which  accompanied  the 
breakdown  of  elite  consensus  is  the  focus  of  the  next  section. 

Changes  in  Public  Opinion 

Introduction 

The  following  section  examines  change  and  continuity  in  the 
opinions  of  British  and  West  German  publics  in  the  early  1980's.  In  the 
presence  of  unprecedented  elite  conflict,  changes  in  public  opinion 
contribute  significantly  to  understanding  events  of  the  early  1980's. 

The  existence  of  mass  electorates  in  the  West  makes  what  the  public 
thinks  in  general,  and  also  on  particular  issues,  has  become  a matter  of 
importance.  Specifically,  "what  influences  electoral  choice  is  of  major 
concern  to  politicians  and  all  involved  in  the  making  of  policy" 
(Capitanchik  and  Eichenberg,  1984:7). 

Analyses  concerning  the  recent  changes  in  West  European  public 
opinion  typically  debate  the  alleged  increases  in  neutrality, 
anti-Americanism,  and  pacifism.  Accordingly,  these  analyses  often 
examine  domestic  differences  based  on  age  and  party  identification  to 
explain  changes  within  Western  publics.  For  example,  the  young  and 
those  identifying  with  parties  on  the  left  are  usually  characterized 
attitudes  at  odds  with  those  who  are  older  and  identify  with  parties  of 
the  center  or  the  right. ^ Others  have  explained  these  changes 
exclusively  in  terms  of  changes  in  Western  values  (for  example, 

Inglehart,  1977  and  Szabo,  1986).  The  present  inquiry  is  more  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  changed  opinion  than  with  its  causes,  and  will, 
therefore,  neither  repeat  this  debate  nor  offer  an  alternative 
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explanation  for  change.  Instead,  the  present  section  will  address  those 
changes  In  West  European  attitudes  which  might  permit  the  growth  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  West. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  numerous  issues  which  might  be  related 
to  public  assessments  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  views  on 
defense,  the  possibility  of  war,  the  priority  of  pursuing  detente,  and 
the  danger  of  nuclear  weapons  are  all  interrelated  with  public 
perceptions  of  the  Soviets.  Public  views  on  these  issues  will  be 
addressed  in  Chapter  IV  in  terms  of  how  they  are  related  to  views  on  the 
dual-track  missile  decision.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  focus 
directly  on  changing  public  assessments  of  the  superpowers,  and  the 
Atlantic  A1 1 iance. 

Similar  to  change  at  the  elite  level,  change  in  public  opinion  is 
assumed  to  enhance  the  ability  of  Soviet  behaviors  to  penetrate  Western 
societies.  If  Western  publics  are  becoming  equidistant  in  their  relative 
assessments  of  the  superpowers,  changes  in  the  policy  process  should 
increase  the  level  of  Soviet  participation  in  the  West.  That  is,  with 
greater  public  participation  in  policymaking  (Szabo,  1985;  Rochan,  1983; 
East  and  Salomonsen,  1981),  more  favorable  public  opinions  of  the  Soviets 
render  detente  a more  desirable  and  realistic  policy  choice.  And,  with 
detente  replacing  the  Cold  War,  the  relative  prestige  of  the  Soviets  in 
the  West  should  be  enhanced. 

Changes  in  Public  Opinion:  United  Kingdom 

Assessments  of  the  United  Statpg 

An  examination  of  British  attitudes  in  the  late  1970's  and  early 
1980's  indicates  a decline  in  positive  assessments  of  America's  ability 
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to  deal  wisely  with  world  problems.  Table  3.1  displays  the  results  of 
two  questions  during  the  Carter  presidency  and  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Reagan  acfrn  ini  strati  on.  The  first  question  asked  respondents  how  much 
confidence  they  had  in  the  US,  and  the  second  asked  whether  their 
confidence  had  gone  up,  down,  or  stayed  the  same.  Responses  to  the  first 
question  reflect  a consistent  decline  in  British  confidence  in  the  US. 
Between  1977,  the  first  year  of  Carter's  presidency,  and  1983,  the 
termination  point  for  this  study,  the  percentage  having  very  great  or 
considerable  confidence  in  the  US  declined  by  half,  falling  from  48  to  24 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  those  having  very  little  or  no  confidence 
almost  doubled,  from  22  to  41  percent.  The  column  titled  “Balance  of 
confidence"  is  a measure  which  reflects  the  trend  between  those  having 
confidence  in  the  US  and  those  who  do  not.  The  years  of  the  present 
study,  1980  to  1983,  witnessed  a steady  decline  in  confidence,  with 
negative  views  outweighing  positive  views  by  seventeen  points  in  1983. 

The  second  question  in  Table  3.1  is  a subsidiary  of  the  first  and 
asks  whether  the  respondent's  confidence  in  the  US  has  gone  up,  gone 
down,  or  stayed  the  same.  Similar  to  the  first  question,  an  indicator  of 
the  trend  is  included  in  the  "Direction  of  change"  row.  The  results  in 
this  row  clearly  indicate  a drastic  decline  in  the  changes  in  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  US.  Between  1980  and  1983,  the  percentage 
changing  their  opinions  negatively  versus  positively  almost  doubled,  from 
-23  to  -44  percent. 

The  declining  confidence  in  the  US  in  the  early  1980's  was 
accompanied  by,  if  not  related  to,  a decline  in  British  perceptions  of  US 
presidents.  Table  3.2  displays  the  results  when  respondent's  were  asked 
whether  the  US  president  was  proving  to  be  a good  one  or  not.  Although 
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TABLE  3-1 

British  Confidence  in  the  United  States 
to  Deal  with  World  Problems 

(percentages) 


Question  1:  "How  much  confidence  do  you  have  in  the  ability  of 

the  United  States  to  deal  wisely  with  present  world  problems?" 

Question  2:  "Has  your  confidence  in  the  ability  of  America  to 


deal  with  world  problems 
remained  the  same?" 

tended 

to  go 

up  1 

atel y , 

gone 

down,  or 

Question  1 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Very  great 

10 

7 

5 

7 

6 

5 

3 

Considerable 

38 

30 

23 

26 

24 

22 

21 

Little 

21 

23 

25 

25 

25 

27 

29 

Very  Little 

15 

20 

25 

24 

24 

26 

29 

None  at  a 1 1 a 

7 

13 

11 

9 

11 

14 

12 

Don't  know 

10 

13 

12 

10 

9 

6 

6 

Balance  of  confidence*3 

+26 

+4 

-11 

0 

-5 

-13 

-17 

Question  2 

Gone  up 

22 

11 

7 

10 

14 

6 

4 

Remained  the  same 

53 

57 

51 

49 

43 

48 

43 

Gone  down 

16 

24 

33 

33 

46 

41 

48 

Don't  know 

10 

8 

10 

8 

7 

5 

5 

Direction  of  change0 

+6 

-13 

-26 

-23 

-22 

-35 

-44 

Source:  Crewe  (1984:42) 

Note:  This  pair  of  questions  was  asked  on  between  two  and  four 

occasions  each  year.  The  cell  entries  for  each  year  reflect  the 
mean . 

Volunteered  response;  b(Very  great  + considerable)  - (Very  little 
+ None);  cGone  up  - Gone  down 
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TABLE  3-2 

Ratings  of  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan 
(percentages) 


Question: 

president 

"Do  you  think  Mr. . . is  or 
of  the  United  States?" 

is  not  proving 

to  be  a good 

Is 

Is  Not 

Don't  know 

Carter 

1977  (2) 

61 

11 

29 

1978  (2) 

45 

33 

23 

1979  (4) 

38 

44 

18 

1980  (3) 

50 

35 

16 

Reagan 

1981  (2) 

30 

34 

37 

1982  (5) 

27 

58 

15 

1983  (6) 

29 

59 

13 

Source:  Heald  and  Wybrow  (1986:188). 

Note:  Responses  are  annual  averages.  The  figures  in  brackets 

indicate  the  number  of  surveys  conducted  each  year. 
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Carter  experienced  a slump  in  the  middle  of  his  term,  by  the  end  of  his 
presidency  one  out  of  two  Britons  felt  that  he  was  performing  well  as 
president.  In  contrast,  the  Reagan  presidency  was  not  viewed  as 
favorably.  The  results  in  1981  suggest  that  the  British  public  was 
withholding  judgement  on  Reagan  until  he  began  formulating  policy,  as 
indicated  by  37  percent  not  offering  an  opinion.  However,  when  Britons 
made  up  their  minds,  they  expressed  an  overwhelmingly  negative  assessment 
of  Reagan  in  both  1982  and  1983.  In  both  years,  negative  assessments  of 
President  Reagan  were  more  than  double  those  in  the  positive  category. 

Although  British  confidence  in  the  US  and  President  Reagan's  rating 
both  declined  in  the  early  1980's,  the  British  continued  to  have  faith  in 
America's  resolve  to  defend  Europe.  In  a 1980  poll  asking  Britons  how 
confident  they  were  that  the  US  would  defend  them,  three  out  of  four 
respondents  had  a great  deal  or  a fair  amount  of  faith  in  US  resolve. ^ 
However,  when  queried  about  the  closeness  of  the  overall  British-US 
relationship,  the  public  projected  a pessimistic  image.  The  results  in 
Table  3.3  show  that  after  mid-1982  the  public  viewed  relations  with  the 
US  as  drifting  apart.  While  half  of  the  public  saw  relations  coming 
closer  together  in  June  1982,  by  January  1983  this  number  had  fallen  to 
about  one  out  every  five. 

Views  of  the  al 1 iance 

The  changes  in  public  opinion  reviewed  in  Chapter  II  were  assumed 
to  contribute  to  Western  Europeans  becoming  equidistant  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  superpowers.  However,  some  analysts  would  contend 
that  it  is  not  equidistancing  but  neutrality  which  is  influencing  public 
assessments  of  the  appropriate  foreign  policy  for  their  countries.  In 
order  to  differentiate  between  the  effects  of  equidistancing  and 
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TABLE  3-3 


Perception  of  Relations  Between  Britain 

(percentages) 

and  the 

Un i ted 

States 

4/1982 

6/1982 

11/1982 

1/1983 

Drawing  closer  together 

recently  42 

50 

20 

21 

No  change 

19 

21 

19 

22 

Getting  further  apart 

31 

23 

53 

49 

Don't  know 

8 

5 

8 

8 

Source:  Crewe  (1984:43). 
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neutrality,  this  section  will  survey  the  attitudes  of  the  British  public 
toward  NATO.  If  there  is  strong  support  for  the  Alliance,  in  the  face  of 
changing  perspectives  of  the  superpowers,  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  equidistancing,  not  neutrality,  accurately  reflects  British  public 
opinion. 

Although  Britons  were  growing  increasingly  pessimistic  about 
America's  leaders  in  the  early  1980's,  the  same  was  not  true  of  public 
views  of  the  NATO  alliance.  As  the  results  displayed  in  Table  3.4 
reveal,  the  majority  of  Britons  have  consistently  concluded  that  the 
Alliance  is  essential  to  their  country's  security.  With  the  exception  of 
1971  when  81  percent  of  the  public  perceived  NATO  as  essential,  the 
highest  amount  of  support  for  NATO  since  1967  came  in  the  early  1980's. 
Throughout  the  period  of  the  two-track  missile  controversy  majorities 
overwhelmingly  supported  NATO,  and  by  1984  more  than  three  out  of  four 
Britons  were  committed  to  NATO. 

Consistent  with  the  view  that  NATO  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
Great  Britain,  the  British  public  usually  supports  the  Alliance  even  when 
given  a choice.  For  example,  a 1980  poll  found  that  71  percent  of  the 
public  favored  NATO  or  at  least  a European-US  alliance  when  presented 
with  a series  of  alternatives.^  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  polls 
which  gave  respondents  a choice  between  belonging  to  NATO  or  abandoning 
the  Alliance.  As  revealed  in  Table  3.5,  the  British  public 
overwhelmingly  favored  NATO  membership  when  presented  with  the  option  of 
neutrality.  Indeed,  the  highest  amount  of  support  for  neutrality  over 
the  period  covered  by  the  surveys  came  in  July  1981  when  one  out  of  three 
Britons  favored  leaving  NATO.  This  contrasts  with  the  more  usual 
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TABLE  3-4 


British  Vi ews 

on  the  Importance  of  NATO 
(percentages) 

NATO  is  essential 

NATO  is  not  essential 

Don't  know 

1967 

59 

15 

26 

1969 

68 

15 

17 

1971 

81 

12 

7 

1976 

69 

15 

16 

1977 

73 

8 

19 

1978 

70 

10 

20 

1980 

79 

13 

8 

1981 

70 

15 

15 

1984 

76 

12 

12 

Source: 

Domke,  Eichenberg, 

, and  Kelleher  (1987:386) 
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TABLE  3-5 

British  Views  on  Belonging  to  NATO 
(percentages) 


Question:  “All  things  considered,  do  you  think  it  is  better  to 
belong  to  NATO,  or  would  it  be  better  for  us  to  get  out  of  NATO 
and  become  a neutral  country?" 


3/1981 

7/1981 

2/1982 

4/1982 

Better  to  belong 

67 

59 

63 

73 

Better  to  get  out 

20 

29 

25 

21 

Don't  know 

12 

12 

12 

6 

Row  1 minus  Row  2 

+52 

+30 

+38 

+52 

Source:  Ziegler  <1987: 

195) 
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finding,  as  in  April  1982,  when  the  proportion  was  only  one  out  of  five 
Britons  in  favor  of  neutrality. 

Although  the  British  public  consistently  supports  the  Alliance  in 
surveys  when  NATO  is  specifically  mentioned,  more  abstract  polls  have 
found  that  Britons  do  not  always  favor  alliance.  For  example,  a January 
1983  poll  asked  Britons  whether  they  favored  or  opposed  a move  toward 
neutralism.  In  response  to  this  abstract  question,  45  percent  of  those 
polled  favored  neutralism  compared  to  42  percent  opposed.7  However,  when 
responses  to  this  theoretical  question  are  compared  with  those  dealing 
with  the  more  concrete  position  of  maintaining  or  abandoning  NATO,  it  is 
clear  that  the  British  public  is  not  in  favor  of  neutrality. 

Contrasting  views:  US  vs.  USSR 

A number  of  polls  conducted  in  the  early  1980's  suggested  that  the 
Soviet's  status  in  Western  Europe  was  improving  and  contributing  to 
perspectives  on  equidistancing.  While  these  polls  did  not  indicate  an 
absolute  change  in  British  perspectives  of  the  Soviets,  the  Soviet's 
image  was  enhanced  relative  to  comparable  perspectives  concerning  the  US. 

Abstract  British  assessments  of  the  US  and  Soviet  Union  in  the  early 
1980's  indicated  that  some  distance  still  separated  general  opinions  of 
the  two  countries.  Table  3.6  displays  the  results  of  two  questions  which 
asked  respondents  for  their  overall  opinion  of  the  US,  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  all  categories  and  in  all  years,  the  United  States  was  viewed 
more  favorably  than  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  when  the  United  States  was 
beginning  the  initial  stage  of  medium-range  missile  deployment  in 
November  1983,  43  percent  of  the  public  had  a very  or  somewhat  favourable 
opinion  of  America,  compared  to  11  percent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
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TABLE  3-6 

British  Views  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

(percentages) 


Question:  "What  is  your  overall  opinion  of  the  United 

States/Soviet  Union?  Do  you  have  a very  favourable,  somewhat 
favourable,  somewhat  unfavourable  or  very  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  United  States/Soviet  Union?" 


3/1982 

11/1983 

United  States 

Very  favourable 

10 

9 

Somewhat  favourable 

36 

34 

Somewhat  unfavourable 

31 

29 

Very  unfavourable 

13 

18 

Don't  know 

11 

10 

Soviet  Union 

Very  favourable 

2 

1 

Somewhat  favourable 

12 

10 

Somewhat  unfavourable 

32 

34 

Very  unfavourable 

42 

41 

Don't  know 

12 

13 

Source:  Social  Surveys  (Gallup  Poll)  Ltd.,  Great  Britain,  Assorted 
pol Is. 
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Although  the  US  was  viewed  more  favourably  by  Bri tains  in  the 
abstract,  when  asked  opinions  on  specific  issues,  the  gap  between  the 
superpowers  began  to  narrow  in  the  early  1980's.  When  asked  which 
superpower  genuinely  wanted  peace  and  could  be  trusted  to  keep  its  word 
on  disarmament,  the  British  public  began  to  move  their  assessments  of 
both  superpowers  closer  together.  As  Table  3.7  reveals,  in  November  1981 
34  percent  more  respondents  believed  that  the  US  was  genuinely  Interested 
in  world  peace  when  compared  with  the  Soviet  Union.  By  November  1983, 
however,  the  corresponding  figure  was  26  percent.  Additionally,  in  the 
earlier  poll  17  percent  more  respondents  felt  that  America's  word  on 
disarmament  could  be  trusted,  compared  to  only  11  percent  in  the  latter 
poll. 

Another  poll  taken  during  the  same  period  asked  for  the  public's 
opinion  on  which  of  the  superpowers  was  making  a more  sincere  effort  to 
enter  serious  arms  control  negotiations.  Unlike  the  polls  in  Table  3.7, 
the  public  was  allowed  to  specifically  compare  the  two  countries  and  also 
to  comment  on  a lack  of  progress  by  answering  "neither."  Although  31 
percent  of  the  public  believed  that  the  US  was  making  a more  sincere 
effort,  34  percent  believed  that  neither  country  was  being  sincere.®  It 
was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  many  Britons  seemed  to  be  abandoning 
the  US  in  the  middle  of  the  INF  controversy  as  they  began  to  equate  the 
behavior  of  the  superpowers  on  security-related  issues. 

Changes  in  Public  Opinion:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Views  of  the  United  States 

Public  opinion  in  the  Federal  Republic  has  typically  reflected  the 
underlying  stability  of  US-West  German  relations.  Specifically, 
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TABLE  3-7 

British  Views  on  the  Trustworthiness  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

(percentages) 


US  USSR  US  minus  USSR 


Genuinely  wants 

10/81 

1/83 

10/81 

1/83 

10/81 

1/83 

world  peace 
Can  be  trusted  to 

40 

35 

6 

9 

34 

26 

keep  its  word  on 
disarmament 

22 

16 

5 

5 

17 

11 

Their  leaders  have 

14 

9 

6 

3 

8 

6 

sound  judgement 


Source:  Crewe  (1985:21) 

Note:  Cell  entries  are  percentages  agreeing  that  the  statement 
applies  to  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
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throughout  the  postwar  period  the  public  has  recognized  and  supported  the 
importance  of  America's  presence  in  their  country.  Table  3.8  reports  the 
results  of  opinion  polls  asking  West  Germans  whether  they  would  welcome 
or  regret  the  withdrawal  of  US  troops  from  Europe.  Between  1962  and 
1982,  the  majority  of  the  West  German  public  consistently  supported  the 
American  presence  in  Europe,  with  only  small  minorities  welcoming 
America's  departure.  The  only  exception  was  in  May  1970,  when  32  percent 
were  undecided  and  only  45  percent  would  have  regretted  the  loss  of  US 
troops. 

However,  despite  support  for  the  US  military  presence  in  Europe  in 
the  early  1980's,  West  Germans  were  becoming  increasingly  skeptical  of 
the  US's  ability  to  lead.  Table  3.9  displays  the  results  of  polls  which 
asked  the  public  how  confident  they  were  in  the  ability  of  the  US  to 
master  current  world  problems.  The  results  indicate  that  during  the 
course  of  the  INF  debate,  West  Germans  were  losing  their  respect  for  US 
judgment.  In  1981,  62  percent  of  the  public  was  either  very  or  fairly 
confident  in  the  ability  of  the  US  to  master  world  problems,  compared  to 
only  36  percent  being  not  very  or  not  at  all  confident.  But  by  the 
following  year,  those  expressing  confidence  in  the  US  had  fallen  to  57 
percent,  and  declined  even  further  by  1983  to  only  43  percent.  The 
erosion  of  the  US  image  eventually  resulted  in  a majority  of  55  percent 
of  the  public  in  1983  being  not  very  or  not  at  all  confident  in  the  US. 

Much  of  the  decline  in  public  confidence  in  the  US  can  be  explained 
by  West  German  disagreement  with  the  policies  of  the  American  President. 
Between  1980  and  1983,  the  percentage  of  the  German  public  who  agreed 
with  Reagan's  foreign  and  defense  policies  declined  precipitously.  The 
results  shown  in  Table  3.10  reveal  that  in  1980,  42  percent  of  the  public 
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TABLE  3-8 

West  German  Views  on  the  Withdrawal 
of  US  Troops  from  Europe 

(percentages) 


Question:  “If  you  read  in  the 
were  withdrawing  their  troops 
or  regret  it?" 

paper  tomorrow  that  the  Americans 
from  Europe,  would  you  welcome  this 

Welcome  it 

Regret  it 

Undecided 

6/1956 

51 

22 

27 

1/1957 

33 

34 

33 

12/1957 

34 

34 

32 

5/1962 

12 

59 

29 

4/1969 

27 

56 

27 

5/1970 

22 

51 

27 

5/1973 

23 

45 

32 

6/1976 

15 

54 

31 

8/1978 

17 

57 

26 

9/1979 

11 

60 

29 

9/1981 

17 

59 

24 

10/1982 

21 

54 

25 

Source:  Noel  1 e-Neumann  (1983:47). 
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TABLE  3-9 

West  German  Views  on  the  Ability  of  the  United  States 
to  Deal  With  World  Problems 

(percentages) 


Question:  "How  confident  are  you  concerning  the  ability  of  the 

United  States  to  master  current  world  problems?" 


10/1981 

2/1982 

1/1983 

Very  confident 

9 

16 

5 

Fairly  confident 

53 

41 

38 

Not  very  confident 

28 

33 

44 

Not  at  all  confident 

8 

7 

11 

Balance  of  confidence3 

+26 

+ 17 

-11 

Source:  Schweigler  (1985:99). 

a(Very  confident  + Fairly  confident)  - (Not  very  confident  + Not 
at  all  confident). 
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TABLE  3-10 

West  German  Agreement  with  American  Policy 
(percentages) 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Agree 

42 

29 

18 

19 

Disagree 

31 

43 

62 

61 

Don't  know/not  asked 

27 

27 

21 

20 

Source:  Mueller  and 

Risse-Kappen 

(1987:60) 

Note:  The  question  was  posed  in  the  context  of  a poll  related  to 
foreign  and  defense  policy  issues. 
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agreed  with  the  President's  policies  and  31  percent  disagreed.  While 
this  level  of  support  was  not  overwhelming,  it  was  a much  more  optimistic 
public  assessment  than  those  which  followed.  By  1982  and  1983,  those 
responding  “don't  know"  had  declined,  as  had  the  percentage  of  those 
agreeing  with  the  President's  policies.  The  result  was  that  in  1983,  61 
percent  of  the  West  German  public  did  not  agree  with  Reagan's  policies, 
an  increase  of  30  percent  from  three  years  earlier. 

Views  of  the  al 1 iance 

Similar  to  the  public's  views  on  the  presence  of  US  troops  in 
Europe,  West  German  support  for  NATO  has  been  relatively  strong  and 
invariable  since  1968.  Yearly  polls  since  that  time  indicate  that  West 
Germans  were  unequivocally  in  favor  of  remaining  in  NATO.  Table  3.11 
shows  that  significant  majorities  of  the  public  preferred  staying  in  NATO 
over  quitting  the  Alliance.  Results  in  the  early  1980's  were  consistent 
with  those  over  the  entire  period,  as  over  three  out  of  four  Germans 
continued  to  support  membership  in  NATO.  Additionally,  the  West  German 
public  persisted  in  rejecting  either  strengthening  or  loosening  the 
present  Alliance  structure. 

However,  when  the  public  was  specifically  asked  about  remaining  in 
an  alliance  with  the  US  or  moving  toward  neutrality,  support  for  the 
Alliance  was  not  as  forthcoming.  The  results  in  Table  3.12  indicate  that 
increasingly  negative  perceptions  of  the  US  had  infiltrated  the  public's 
opinion  on  continuing  in  a US  military  alliance.  Although  approximately 
half  of  the  public  continued  to  favor  the  US  alliance  in  the  early 
1 980 ' s , the  public's  view  was  in  a state  of  flux.  Between  1978  and  1983, 
the  percentage  in  favor  of  alliance  declined  by  8 percent  and  those 
favoring  neutrality  increased  by  7 percent.  While  hardly  a dramatic 
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TABLE  3-11 

West  German  views  on  Remaining  in  NATO 
(percentages) 


Question:  "The  question  of  the  alliance  is  frequently 

In  the  Federal  Republic.  What  do  you  think  about  that 
remain  in  a NATO  essentially  unchanged,  should  we  aim 
a NATO  either  more  loosely  or  more  firmly  structured, 
think  it  is  better  to  leave  NATO?" 

discussed 
: Should  we 
to  belong  to 
or  do  you 

Rema i n 

in  More  firm 

Looser 

Quit 

NATO 

NATO 

NATO 

NATO 

Other 

Don't  know 

1968 

63 

16 

3 

3 

0 

15 

1969 

63 

16 

4 

3 

1 

14 

1970 

63 

30 

11 

3 

1 

19 

1971 

75 

10 

4 

5 

0 

n 

f 

1972 

68 

9 

5 

2 

1 

16 

1973 

70 

7 

4 

3 

0 

16 

1974 

65 

12 

2 

2 

0 

19 

1975 

64 

13 

4 

2 

0 

17 

1976 

61 

12 

3 

2 

0 

21 

1977 

71 

9 

3 

2 

0 

15 

1978 

80 

9 

4 

2 

1 

4 

1979 

81 

8 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1980 

81 

10 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1981 

78 

8 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1982 

76 

8 

7 

6 

1 

2 

1983 

79 

4 

5 

8 

2 

2 

Source:  Schweigler  (1985:110). 
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TABLE  3-12 

West  German  Views  on  Alliance  with  the  United  States 

(percentages) 


Question:  “Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  better  foreign 

pol Icy— should  we  remain  militarily  allied  with  the  United  States 

or  should  we  attempt  to  be  neutral  like  Switzerland?" 


9/61 

9/65 

5/69 

6/73 

2/75 

10/78 

7/80 

11/81 

7/83 

A1 1 iance 

with  US 

40 

46 

44 

41 

49 

57 

54 

48 

49 

Neutral 

42 

37 

38 

42 

36 

27 

27 

33 

34 

Undecided 

18 

17 

18 

17 

15 

16 

19 

19 

17 

Source:  Schweigler  (1985:101). 
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reversal,  the  change  nonetheless  suggested  that  some  West  Germans  were  at 
least  questioning  their  country's  relationship  with  the  US. 

Public  opinions  on  the  nature  of  West  Germany's  security  relations 
are  related  to  changing  views  of  the  requirements  for  Western  security. 

An  indicator  of  how  West  German's  perceived  the  West's  changing  security 
priorities  in  the  early  1980's  is  offered  in  TabU  3.13.  Between  1982 
and  1984  West  Germans  were  asked  what  they  considered  to  be  most 
important  for  the  future  of  Western  security.  In  October  1983,  about  the 
time  of  the  initial  stage  of  INF  deployment,  those  thinking  that  a 
continued  dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  most  important  concern 
increased  9 percent,  from  33  to  42  percent,  and  became  the  most  important 
priority.  In  contrast,  one  year  earlier,  in  September  1982,  a majority 
of  53  percent  favored  good  cooperation  with  the  US  as  the  most  important 
priority,  and  only  33  percent  saw  a continued  dialogue  with  the  Soviets 
as  being  most  important.  The  change  appeared  to  reflect  the  divergent  US 
and  West  German  attitudes  involving  relations  with  the  Soviets.  West 
Germans  perceived  the  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  administration  as 
increasingly  hostile  toward  the  Soviets,  and  were  not  enthusiastic  for  a 
return  to  the  Cold  War. 

View?  Of  the  Soviet  Union  versus  the  United  States 

Throughout  much  of  the  postwar  period  the  West  German  public  has 
been  pessimistic  about  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  When  asked 
whether  they  thought  the  Soviets  were  committed  to  reconciliation  with 
the  West,  most  of  the  public  has  responded  negatively.  The  findings  in 
Table  3.14  suggest  a cyclical  pattern  in  the  publics  view  of  Soviet 
intentions.  The  first  period  ran  from  1959  until  1971,  and  was 
characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  West  Germans  thinking  that 
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TABLE  3-13 

West  German  Views  on  Western  Security 
(percentages) 


Question:  “What  is,  according  to  your  opinion,  most  important  for 

the  future  of  Western  security?" 


9/1982 

10/1983 

Continued  dialogue  with 

the  Soviet  Union 

33 

42 

Successful  arms  control 

negotiations 

36 

36 

Good  cooperation  between 

Europe  and  US 

53 

34 

Military  balance  with  the  Soviet  Union 

37 

33 

Source:  Mueller  and  Risse-Kappen  (1987:61). 
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TABLE  3-14 

West  German  Views  About  Soviet  Reconciliation 
(percentages) 


Question : 
to  seeking 
think  so?" 

"Do  you  feel  that 
a reconci 1 i at  ion 

the 

with 

Russians  are  basically 
the  West  at  present,  or 

commi tted 
don't  you 

No  opinion/  Think  so  minus 

Think  so 

Don't 

think  so  undecided  Don' 

t think  so 

4/1959 

17 

57 

26 

-40 

4/1965 

23 

56 

21 

-33 

4/1966 

26 

54 

20 

-28 

3/1970 

33 

46 

21 

-13 

6/1971 

35 

51 

14 

-16 

7/1974 

29 

55 

16 

-26 

2/1977 

27 

60 

13 

-33 

1/1980 

16 

70 

14 

-54 

7/1981 

36 

48 

16 

-12 

1/1983 

45 

37 

18 

+ 8 

Source:  Noel  1 e-Neumann  (1983:48). 
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the  Soviets  were  seeking  a reconciliation  with  the  West.  This  period 
coincided  with  West  German  moves  toward  Ostpolitik  and  is,  therefore, 
consistent  with  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  next  period  ran  from 
1974  to  1980  and  witnessed  a significant  decline  in  the  number  of 
respondents  who  viewed  Soviet  intentions  as  conciliatory.  For  instance, 
from  1974  to  1980  the  percentage  perceiving  the  Soviets  as  conciliatory 
declined  from  29  percent  to  16  percent,  the  lowest  point  in  the  series. 

The  third  period  suggested  by  the  findings  in  Table  3.14  began  in 
1981  and  ran  into  1983.  Following  the  pessimistic  views  of  the  Soviets 
in  1980,  which  probably  reflected  public  apprehension  over  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  public  confidence  in  Soviet  intentions  reached 
all-time  highs.  By  1981,  those  thinking  that  the  Soviets  were  committed 
to  reconciliation  increased  to  36  percent,  a level  higher  than  any 
attained  during  the  height  of  Ostpolitik  in  the  1970's.  This  favorable 
assessment  increased  to  45  percent  in  1983,  and  marked  the  first  time  in 
the  postwar  series  that  positive  opinions  outweighed  negative  opinions, 
as  indicated  by  the  favorable  balance  of  plus  eight  (Think  so  minus  Don't 
think  so). 

Perhaps  related  to  more  positive  public  perceptions  of  Soviet 
motives,  the  period  of  the  INF  debate  also  witnessed  a more  positive 
public  assessment  of  Soviet  concern  over  the  nuclear  threat.  Table  3.15 
shows  the  results  of  polls  which  specifically  asked  respondents  for  their 
impression  of  the  East's  interest  in  disarmament.  Beginning  in  1981,  the 
pessimistic  attitudes  of  the  West  German  public  were  increasingly 
replaced  by  attitudes  more  favorable  to  the  Soviets.  For  example,  in 
1956  and  1964  majorities  responded  that  the  Soviets  were  “certainly  not“ 
interested  in  disarmament.  However,  in  July  1981  the  corresponding 
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TABLE  3-15 

West  German  Impression  of  Soviet  Interest 
In  Arms  Control 

(percentages) 


Question:  “Do  you  have  the 

interested  in  disarmament?" 

impression  that 

the  East  is  ser: 

iously 

4/1956 

4/1964 

7/1981 

12/1981 

6/1982 

2/1983 

Yes,  certain 

8 

6 

13 

17 

17 

19 

Possibly 

16 

16 

26 

37 

39 

36 

Certainly  not 

57 

53 

44 

30 

30 

34 

Impossible  to 

say 

19 

25 

17 

16 

14 

11 

Source:  Schweigler  (1985:108). 
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figure  no  longer  represented  a majority,  as  only  44  percent  felt  the 
Soviets  were  not  interested  in  disarmament.  And,  beginning  in  December 
1981,  the  public  became  more  likely  to  respond  that  the  Soviets  were 
"certainly"  or  "possibly"  interested  in  disarmament.  Indeed,  the 
combined  percentage  in  these  two  categories  at  that  time  was  54  percent, 
and  remained  steady  in  1982  <56  percent)  and  1983  (55  percent). 

The  most  profound  change  in  West  German  foreign  policy  attitudes 
involves  the  tendency  in  the  early  1980's  to  equate  the  behavior  of  the 
superpowers,  and  subsequently,  to  favor  foreign  policies  between  them. 

The  extent  of  this  trend  is  evident  in  Table  3.16  which  displays  public 
responses  to  a question  addressing  public  attitudes  on  “equidistancing." 
The  greatest  amount  of  public  support  for  foreign  policies  between  the 
superpowers  was  during  the  period  of  Ostpolitik  in  the  early  1970's.  In 
May  1973,  54  percent  of  the  public  favored  equal  cooperation  with  both 
superpowers,  with  36  percent  in  favor  of  closer  cooperation  with  the  US. 
After  that  period,  the  percentage  favoring  closer  cooperation  with  the  US 
far  outweighed  advocates  of  equal  cooperation,  with  one  out  of  two  West 
Germans  supporting  closer  relations  with  the  US  by  July  1981. 

After  July  1981,  however,  West  German  views  on  equidistancing 
entered  a period  of  transition  lasting  until  June  1982.  During  this 
period,  the  public  was  at  times  split  between  the  two  options  or  only 
slightly  favored  one  over  the  other.  But,  by  November  1982,  the  public's 
attitude  was  clearly  in  favor  of  cooperating  equally  with  both 
superpowers.  The  two  polling  results  in  early  1983  found  equidistancing 
to  be  favored  by  51  percent  of  the  public  in  January,  and  by  49  percent 
of  the  public  in  the  February/  March  poll. 
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TABLE  3-16 

West  German  Views  on  Equl distancing 
(percentages) 


Question:  "A  general  question  about 
future,  should  we  cooperate  equally 
Russia,  or  more  closely  with  Russia, 
United  States.  What  is  your  opinion 

German 
with  the 
or  more 
?" 

foreign  pol icy:  In  the 
United  States  and 
closely  with  the 

More 

c ! ose 1 y 

More  closely 

wi  th 

the  US 

with  Russia 

Equal  cooperation  Undecided 

5/1973 

36 

3 

54 

7 

10/1977 

49 

2 

38 

11 

9/1978 

51 

1 

36 

12 

1/1980 

49 

2 

41 

8 

5/1981 

56 

1 

32 

11 

7/1981 

50 

2 

37 

11 

11/1981 

41 

2 

41 

16 

12/1981 

45 

1 

41 

13 

1/1982 

42 

2 

44 

12 

3/1982 

43 

2 

43 

12 

6/1982 

54 

1 

39 

6 

11/1982 

44 

2 

48 

6 

1/1983 

39 

1 

51 

9 

2/1983 

40 

1 

49 

10 

Source:  Noel  1 e-Neumann  (1983:49). 
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Concluding  Remarks 

The  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  elite  consensus  and  changes  in 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  is  incontrovertible.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  early  1980's  witnessed  almost  unprecedented  conflict 
between  the  two  major  parties  over  both  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 
Also,  the  changing  political  landscape  saw  tremendous  upheaval  within  the 
Labour  Party  itself,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  and  a strong  third  party  challenge  by  the  Alliance  in  the  1983 
elections.  Similarly,  West  Germany's  two  major  parties  were  also  at 
loggerheads  over  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  and  increasingly 
represented  positions  away  from  the  political  center  and  more  on  the  left 
and  right.  These  changes  precipitated  the  formation  of  the  Green  party 
and  precipitated  the  most  serious  challenge  to  the  two-party  system  in 
West  Germany  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Changes  in  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Federal  Republic 
in  the  early  1980's  also  assumed  significant  proportions.  During  the 
debate  over  INF,  publics  in  both  countries  continued  to  support  NATO,  but 
began  to  question  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of  the  United  States. 
Correspondingly,  public  sentiment  increasingly  tended  to  equate  the 
superpowers  and  advocated  foreign  policies  which  emphasized  equal 
cooperation  with  both. 

Based  upon  this  evidence,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
changes  in  the  political  environments  of  both  countries  posed  challenges 
to  traditional  foreign  policy  approaches.  The  strong  and  traditional 
reliance  on  the  US  was  replaced  with  a preference  for  examining,  though 
not  necessarily  endorsing,  novel  approaches  to  foreign  policy.  It  is 
within  this  environment  that  Western  publics  and  elites  debated  the 
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policy  of  NATO  nuclear  force  modernization.  And,  within  this  altered 
political  landscape,  it  is  likely  that  Soviet  behaviors  would  have  a 
greater  chance  of  affecting  public  sentiment  than  in  earlier  periods.  In 
the  absence  of  consensus,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  cooperation 
with  the  Soviets  would  be  perceived  as  a credible  policy  alternative. 
Accordingly,  it  is  equally  likely  that  Soviet  behaviors  would  be  able  to 
affect  Western  attitudes  more  favorably  than  in  the  past. 


Notes 


In  the  1970's,  the  Labour  party  experienced  two  breakaway  attempts 
(Drucker,  1984),  The  first  occurred  in  October  1972  when  a Labour  M.P. 
broke  away  to  form  the  Democratic  Labour  party.  The  second  occurred  in 
July  1976  when  two  Scottish  Labour  M.P.'s  resigned  and  formed  their  own 
breakaway  party  because  of  policy  differences  with  Labour  (p.  113). 

o 

Conradt  (1986)  elaborates  on  the  constitutionally  granted  freedoms 
and  powers  of  political  parties  in  West  Germany  after  the  war.  He  notes, 
"the  political  parties  shall  take  part  in  forming  the  political  will  of 
the  people.  They  may  be  freely  established.  Their  internal  organization 
must  conform  to  democratic  principles.  They  must  publicly  account  for 
the  sources  of  their  funds".  Parties  must  also  adhere  to  the 
constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Constitutional  Court  or  risk  being 
banned  as  unconstitutional  (p.  87). 

^From  1961  to  1966,  the  CDU/CSU  and  FDP  formed  the  Government,  from 
1966  to  1969,  the  CDU/CSU  and  the  SPD  formed  the  Grand  Coalition,  and 
from  1969  to  1982,  the  SPD  ruled  in  coalition  with  the  FDP. 

4There  is  an  abundance  of  scholarly  literature  which  examines  the 
extent  to  which  Western  Europe  is  changing  in  these  directions.  Good 
examples  of  articles  dealing  with  the  debate  throughout  Europe  are  Domke, 
Eichenberg  and  Kelleher,  1987;  Schneider,  1983;  and  Russett  and  DeLuca, 
1983.  For  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  see  Capitanchik  and 
Eichenberg,  1984;  Rattinger,  1985;  Crewe,  1985;  and  Schmidt,  1985. 

5Feld  and  Wildgen  (1982:  108)  reported  that  confidence  in  the  US 
resolve  to  defend  Europe  remained  high  in  Britain,  based  on  a March  1980 
USICA  opinion  poll.  The  question  asked,  “In  the  event  our  country's 
security  were  threatened  by  a Soviet  attack,  how  much  confidence  do  you 
feel  we  can  have  in  the  U.S.  to  come  to  our  defense-a  great  deal,  a fair 
amount,  not  very  much,  or  none  at  all?"  The  percentages  responding  in 
each  category  were: 
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Great  deal 

34 

Fair  amount 

40 

Not  much 

18 

None  at  all 

8 

6The  results  were  reported  in  Feld  and  Wildgen  (1982:  99)  in  response 
to  a question  in  a March  1980  USICA  poll.  The  question  asked,  “Which  one 
of  the  courses  listed  on  this  card  seems  to  you  the  best  way  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  our  country?"  The  percentages  responding  in  each 
category  were  as  follows: 


NATO  50 
Europe  and  the  US  21 
Europe  alone  10 
National  force  14 
Appease  USSR  5 


7The  survey  result  was  in  response  to  a Gallup  poll  conducted  for 
Newsweek  magazine  in  January  1983,  and  was  reported  in  Schneider  <1983: 
6).  The  poll  asked  respondents,  "Some  have  said  that  Western  Europe 
would  be  safer  if  it  moved  toward  neutealism  in  the  East-West  conflict. 
Others  argue  that  such  a move  would  be  dangerous.  Would  you,  yourself, 
favor  or  oppose  a move  toward  neutralism  in  Western  Europe?" 

^The  question  was  part  of  a USIA  survey  titled  "Survey  on  LRTNF 
Neutralism,  Great  Britain"  conducted  in  October  1981.  The  question 
asked,  "Which  of  these  two  countries,  the  US  or  Russia  do  you  believe  is 
making  a more  sincere  effort  to  enter  serious  arms  control  negotiations?" 
Responses  in  percentages  were: 


US 

31 

Russia 

6 

Both  equal  1 y 

19 

Neither 

34 

Don't  know 

10 

CHAPTER  IV 


SOVIET  INFLUENCE  ON  PUBLIC  OPPOSITION  TO  CRUISE  MISSILES 

Along  with  the  changes  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  there  are 
additional  reasons  for  believing  that  the  foreign  policy  acts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  influence  attitudes  in  the  West.  The  first  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  use  propaganda  as  a direct 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  (Shtromas,  1985:132).  A second  and  related 
phenomenon  is  the  amount  of  domestic  opposition  some  Western  European 
countries  experienced  in  reaction  to  the  NATO  two-track  decision.  On  the 
surface,  these  two  phenomena  appear  to  be  related.  Additionally,  a third 
reason  concerns  the  distinction  between  open  and  closed  political  systems 
and  the  differences  between  their  internal  dynamics  which  might  allow 
penetration.  This  chapter  proposes  a means  of  examining  the  interaction 
between  open  and  closes  systems  by  attempting  to  link  Soviet-generated 
peace  initiatives  to  corresponding  changes  in  public  attitudes. 

The  analytical  approach  of  this  chapter  is  comprised  of  two 
components.  First,  British  and  West  German  attitudes  toward  defense, 
deterrence,  and  war  will  be  reviewed.  The  purpose  of  this  examination  is 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  public  attitudes  might  be  predisposed 
toward  opposing  the  planned  modernization  of  NATO's  nuclear  missiles. 

The  second  component  consists  of  a examination  of  the  sequence  of  events 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  between  December 
1979  and  December  1983.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
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determining  the  effect  of  Soviet  behavior  on  the  level  of  opposition  to 
the  missiles  in  the  two  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  as  a Domestic  Political  Actor 

The  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
Western  Europe  is  partially  explained  by  the  distinction  between  open  and 
closed  political  systems.  Building  upon  the  pioneering  work  of  Snyder, 
Bruck,  and  Sapin  (1962),  R.  Barry  Farrell  (1966)  elaborated  on  the 
theoretical  advantages  in  policymaking  that  closed  systems  have  relative 
to  their  open  counterparts.  For  instance,  a closed  system  can  use  the 
widest  range  of  Instruments  of  international  relations  in  developing 
foreign  policies.  As  Farrell  states,  "it  can  penetrate  the  public 
opinion  of  the  open  society  and  thereby  develop  pressures  on  the  shaping 
of  that  country's  policy  . . . (it)  can  shift  diplomatic  positions  and 
tactics  rapidly  . . . "(pp.  206-207). 

Open  systems  are  further  disadvantaged  by  the  internal  dynamics  of 
policymaking.  For  example,  competitive  elections  in  open  systems  can 
result  in  opportunistic  political  behavior.  Decisionmakers  seeking 
reelectlon  can  espouse  foreign  policy  positions  “with  an  eye  to  the 
ballot  box  rather  than  in  accordance  with  their  considered  judgements." 
(p.  184)  Also,  the  competitiveness  and  wide  coverage  of  the  mass  media 
in  open  systems  results  in  opportunities  for  the  foreign  manipulation  of 
public  opinion  and,  by  implication,  foreign  policy  itself.  Assuming 
policymakers  are  responsive  to  public  opinion,  open  systems  are  uniquely 
characterized  by  “foreign  efforts  to  influence  foreign  policy 
decisionmakers  . . . through  internal  public  opinion"  (p.  196). 

The  Soviet  Union  appears  uniquely  suited  for  the  task  of  penetrating 
public  opinion  in  Western  Europe.  According  to  Richard  Pipes  (1976)  “no 
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other  country  has  a comparable  wealth  of  accumulated  experience  in  the 
application  of  external  and  internal  pressures  on  neighbors  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  them  prior  to  conquest."  (p.10).  Soviet  actions 
subsequent  to  the  1979  missile  decision  are  consistent  with  the  general 
conclusions  that  Pipes  reaches.  In  fact,  Soviet  propaganda  and  peace 
Incentives  concerning  nuclear  weapons  appear  to  have  dramatically 
increased  after  the  1979  decision. 

A first  step  toward  establishing  the  linkage  between  Soviet 
behaviors  and  their  effects  on  public  opinion  is  to  examine  the 
relationship  the  two  produce  when  they  are  combined  chronologically.  If 
Soviet  peace  initiatives  concerning  missi le  deployment  have  the  intended 
impact,  it  should  be  evident  in  polling  data  following  a particular 
Soviet  action.  In  February  1981,  for  example,  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 
proposed  a moratorium  on  new  deployments  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
Soviet  motives  notwithstanding,  the  implicit  intent  of  this  peace 
initiative  is  assumed  to  be  to  influence  perceptions  in  Western  Europe. 

If  public  perceptions  are  susceptible  to  external  influence,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  public  opinion  polling  results  on  nuclear  weapons  to 
reflect  such  Influence.  European  publics  have  been  periodically  asked  to 
respond  to  whether  they  favor  or  oppose  their  government's  decision  to 
base  US  missiles  on  their  soil.  While  not  a true  time  series,  the 
results  obtained  by  chronologically  combining  the  various  polls  is 
suggestive  of  the  extent  of  variation  in  public  attitudes. 

The  method  of  chronologically  linking  Soviet  peace  initiatives  with 
corresponding  changes  in  European  public  opinion  is  intended  to  lend 
empirical  insight  into  the  theoretical  process  elaborated  by  Farrell. 

The  degree  of  Soviet  capabilities  in  this  regard  will  be  tested  more 
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formally  In  the  following  section  when  Soviet  behaviors  will  be  Included 
in  a model  of  public  opinion  and  government  popularity.  The  present 
concern  is  to  examine  Soviet  peace  initiatives  in  relation  to  public 
opinions  in  West  Europe  which  specifically  concern  the  two-track  missile 
decision. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
context  in  Western  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  NATO  decision. 

Specifically,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  opinions  do  not 
exist  in  a vacuum.  For  instance,  concomitant  with  concerns  over  missile 
deployment  West  Europeans  seemed  Increasingly  to  be  concerned  with  the 
outbreak  of  war  (Schmidt,  1985:727).  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  attempt 
to  discern  whether  and  to  what  extent  opinions  specifically  reflect 
apprehension  over  missiles  or  perhaps  the  more  abstract  notions  of 
defense,  war,  or  deterrence  in  general.  In  recognition  of  this  problem, 
the  context  of  the  public's  attitudes  on  missile-related  issues  in 
Britain  and  West  Germany  will  be  briefly  surveyed  prior  to  those  dealing 
specifically  with  INF  and  nuclear  weapons. 

British  and  West  German  Attitudes  on  War.  Deterrence,  and  Defense 
War  and  Peace 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a feel  for  the  environment  within  which 
the  missile  decision  was  made  is  to  look  at  British  and  West  German 
opinions  which  assess  the  abstract  notion  of  war  and  peace.  Table  4.1 
summarizes  respondent  forecasts  of  how  they  perceive  the  coming  year- is 
it  likely  to  be  peaceful  or  characterized  by  international  discord?  A 
most  surprising  trend  evident  in  Table  4.1  is  the  higher  degree  of 
pessimism  among  the  British  compared  to  that  of  West  Germans.  Despite 
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TABLE  4-1 

British  and  West  German  Views  on  the  Coming  Year 
(percentages) 


Question:  "Which  of  these  do  you  think  is  likely  to  be  true  of 

19. .?" 


1971  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  1982  1983 


West  Germany 

Peaceful : 
more  or  less 
free  of  47 

international 
disputes 

18  18  a 38  21  22  16  a a a 

Troubled 

with  much  26 

international 

discord 

63  67  a 42  41  34  44  a a a 

no  opinion  27 

19  15  a 20  38  44  40  a a a 

Great  Britain 

Peaceful : 
more  or  less 
free  of  23 

international 
disputes 

20  14  26  24  33  16  7 10  15  21 

Troubled 

with  much  45 

international 

discord 

61  69  53  47  33  45  69  64  55  43 

no  opinion  32 

18  17  21  29  34  39  24  26  29  36 

Source:  DeBoer  (1981:128);  Crewe  (1984:22). 
tal  Data  not  avai lable 

Note:  Interviews  were  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year. 
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West  Germany's  more  vulnerable  geopolitical  position,  in  almost  every 
year  without  exception,  West  Germans  were  more  likely  than  Britons  to 
believe  that  the  coming  year  would  be  more  peaceful  and  free  of 
international  discord. 

Apart  from  relative  comparisons  (which  may  be  merely  reflecting 
wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  German  public),  however,  both 
countries  were  similarly  pessimistic  regarding  the  likelihood  of  peace. 
With  the  exception  of  a clear  plurality  (47  percent)  anticipating  a 
peaceful  year  in  1971,  the  German  public  throughout  the  1970's 
consistently  perceeived  trouble  as  more  likely  than  peace.  The  last 
poll,  taken  at  about  the  time  of  NATO's  dual -track  decision,  shows  that 
about  three  times  as  many  thought  that  1980  would  be  troubled  rather  than 
peaceful  (44  percent  vs.  16  percent). 

In  1978,  British  public  opinion  was  evenly  divided  (33  percent) 
between  the  likelihood  of  peace  and  the  likelihood  of  trouble.  This 
represents  the  only  year  in  which  the  level  of  optimism  approached  that 
of  pessimism  concerning  peace  throughout  the  1970's.  The  perceived 
outlook  for  peace  in  1980  was  even  more  dramatically  negative  than  West 
Germany's,  with  an  almost  10  to  1 margin  (69  percent  to  7 percent) 
thinking  that  1980  would  be  a year  of  international  discord.  However, 
British  data  collected  subsequent  to  1979  indicate  that  this  opinion 
difference  was  the  most  disparate  in  the  entire  period  covered.  By  the 
time  Britons  were  asked  to  forecast  their  view  of  1983,  the  year  that 
deployment  was  scheduled  to  begin,  the  margin  had  fallen  to  a more 
reasonable  2 to  1 (43  percent  to  21  percent)  believing  in  the  likelihood 
of  trouble  in  the  coming  year. 
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Although  West  German  and  British  views  on  the  likelihood  of  peace  or 
trouble  in  the  coming  year  seem  to  reflect  an  obsession  with  expected 
International  discord,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  forms  this 
discord  might  take.  By  examining  less  abstract  responses,  especially 
those  concerning  war,  it  is  possible  to  gain  insight  into  the  types  of 
fears  preoccupying  European  publics.  Table  4.2  displays  the  results  of 
polls  which  allowed  respondents  to  assess  the  chances  of  war  in  an 
extended  time  period.  As  the  table  shows,  the  West  German  public  was  not 
particularly  fearful  of  war  between  the  early  and  late  1970's.  In  both 
1971  and  1977  an  overwhelming  majority  of  77  percent  of  respondents 
assessed  the  chances  of  war  as  being  less  than  50-50.  The  1977  result  is 
almost  an  exact  replica  of  the  British  case  where  76  percent  of  the 
public  responded  similarly. 

However,  Table  4.2  also  reveals  that  in  both  cases,  and  similar  to 
the  results  in  the  preceding  table,  the  1980  responses  are  markedly  more 
pessimistic.  In  West  Germany,  the  percentage  of  respondents  perceiving 
war  as  certain  jumped  12  points  (from  13  percent  to  25  percent),  while 
the  corresponding  number  among  those  seeing  little  chance  for  war 
declined  7 percentage  points  (from  77  percent  to  60  percent).  In 
Britain,  the  change  is  even  more  dramatic  with  those  perceiving  war  as 
certain  jumping  26  points  (13  percent  to  39  percent)  between  1977  and 
1980,  compared  to  a 31  point  decline  (76  percent  to  45  percent)  In  those 
seeing  no  risk  of  war.  Once  again  though,  the  more  pessimistic  view  of 
the  British  public  was  moderated  the  following  year  as  the  percentage 
perceiving  war  as  certain  fell  18  points,  from  39  percent  to  21  percent. 

Other  polling  results  indicate  that  opinions  concerning  the 
likelihood  of  war  are  consistent  despite  variations  in  question  wording. 
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TABLE  4-2 

British  and  West  German  Views  on  the  Chances  of 
War  in  the  Next  Ten  Years 

(percentages) 


Question:  "Here  is  a sort  of  scale  would  you,  with  the  help  of 

this  card,  tell  me  how  you  assess  tha  chances  of  war  breaking  out 
in  the  next  ten  years?" 


War  certain  or  more  50-50  Less  than  50-50  chance 
than  50-50  chance  chance  or  no  risk  of. war 


West  Germany 


7/1971 

11 

12 

77 

10/1977 

13 

10 

77 

4/1980 

25 

15 

60 

10/1981 

32 

a 

a 

Great  Britain 


10/1977 

13 

11 

76 

4/1980 

39 

16 

45 

10/1981 

21 

a 

a 

Source:  DeBoer  (1981:130);  World  Opinion  Update  (1982:7). 

Note:  Cell  entries  are  aggregated  percentages  from  a scale 

graduated  in  tens  from  100  = "war  certain"  to  0 = "no  risk  of 
war" . 


fa]  Data  not  avai lable 


Ill 


Tables  4.3  and  4.4  solicit  British  and  West  German  opinions  on  the  danger 
of  war  and  on  the  belief  in  war  within  the  next  three  years.  As  table 
4.3  shows,  the  majority  views  shifted  from  perceiving  little  danger  of 
war  <71  percent)  in  1975  to  perceiving  much  danger  (57  percent)  by  1980. 
The  West  German  results  in  Table  4.4  also  reveal  in  increasing  pessimism 
regarding  war.  Throughout  the  1960's  and  1970's  the  majority  of  the  West 
German  public  felt  that  it  was  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a world  war 
within  the  next  three  years.  By  1980,  however,  almost  50  percent  of 
those  asked  saw  war  as  being  likely  or  at  least  possible.  This  is  the 
only  result  even  approaching  the  extreme  Cold  War  uncertainty  of  July 
1950. 

The  findings  discussed  above  reflect  a pessimistic  mood  in  Britain 
and  West  Germany  regarding  war  at  the  approximate  time  of  the 
double-track  decision.  The  scope  of  this  chapter  does  not  permit  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  related  to  these  altered  perspectives.  While  it 
might  be  tempting  to  attribute  changing  attitudes  about  the  danger  of 
war  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December  1979,  this 
explanation  is  problematic.  For  example,  the  Afghanistan  invasion  might 
have  been  expected  to  drastically  alter  West  German  views  of  detente  but 
that  did  not  happen.  Table  4.5  displays  polling  results  over  the  past  26 
years  when  West  Germans  have  been  asked  if  the  West  and  East  could 
coexist  peacefully.  Although  the  proportion  of  those  with  negative 
opinions  toward  detente  increased  11  percent  (from  27  percent  to  38 
percent)  between  the  1979  and  1980  polls,  the  majority  of  respondents  (51 
percent)  continued  to  have  faith  in  coexistence. 
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TABLE  4-3 

British  Views  on  the  Danger  of  War 
(percentages) 


Question:  “Woul 

much  danger?" 

Id  you  say  there 

is  much  danger 

of  World  War 

or  not 

3/1969 

7/1975 

2/1980 

5/1980 

Much  danger 

18 

15 

57 

56 

Not  much  danger 

63 

71 

34 

36 

Don't  know 

19 

14 

9 

8 

Source:  DeBoer  (1981:131). 
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TABLE  4-4 

West  German  Views  on  the  Likelihood  of  War 
in  the  Next  Three  Years 

(percentages) 


Question 
the  next 
unlikely' 

: "Do  you  bel 
three  years? 
?“ 

leve  there  wi 1 1 
Do  you  consider 

be  another  World  War  within 
this  likely,  possible,  or 

Likely 

Possible 

Unlikely 

No  answer 

7/1950 

35 

48 

17 

a 

9/1962 

4 

29 

55 

12 

9/1964 

2 

16 

74 

8 

4/1965 

2 

26 

63 

9 

6/1967 

6 

30 

55 

9 

10/1968 

3 

29 

60 

8 

7/1979 

2 

17 

80 

1 

12/1979 

4 

35 

59 

2 

1/1980 

9 

40 

49 

1 

Source:  Deboer  (1981:131). 

[a]  Data  not  aval lable. 
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TABLE  4-5 

West  German  Views  on  Detente 
(percentages) 


Question:  “Do 

peacefully,  or 

you 

don' 

believe  the  West  and  the 
t you  believe  so?" 

East  can 

coexist 

Can 

coexist  peacefully  Don't 

think  so 

Undecided 

12/1954 

20 

66 

14 

7/1956 

46 

40 

14 

4/1959 

46 

38 

16 

6/1962 

36 

51 

13 

6/1976 

49 

33 

18 

9/1979 

56 

27 

17 

2/1980 

51 

38 

11 

Source:  Noel  1 e-Neumann  ( 1 981b : 41 6 ) . 
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Deterrence 

Another  area  which  might  be  expected  to  influence  the  context  in 
which  Britons  and  West  Germans  perceived  the  NATO  deployment  is  that  of 
deterrence.  Afterall,  the  justification  for  deploying  any  type  of 
nuclear  weapon  in  Europe  is  the  presumed  effect  these  weapons  would  have 
on  deterrence.  Table  4.6  displays  the  results  of  a series  of  polls  which 
specifically  asked  respondents  in  West  Germany  whether  they  believed  that 
deterrence  worked.  Although  the  percentage  agreeing  with  the  statement 
slipped  from  58  percent  to  50  percent  between  1976  and  late  1981,  the 
loss  was  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  those  who  disagreed.  And 
while  the  percentage  of  those  who  were  uncertain  increased  (19  percent  to 
26  percent),  the  results  indicate  that  by  the  early  1980's  West  Germans 
with  an  opinion  continued  to  believe  in  deterrence  by  a consistent  margin 
of  about  2 to  1 . 

A similar  type  of  question  in  the  United  Kingdom  asked  respondents 
whether  nuclear  weapons  increase  or  decrease  the  risk  of  a nuclear 
attack.  These  results  are  shown  in  Table  4.7.  Although  those  with  a 
positive  evaluation  of  the  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear  weapons  (decreases 
risk  of  attack)  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  West  Germany,  they  nonetheless 
consistently  outnumber  the  others.  But,  those  believing  that  nuclear 
weapons  have  "no  effect"  declined  by  10  points  (27  percent  to  17  percent) 
between  1980  and  1983,  while  those  who  thought  nuclear  weapons  increased 
the  chances  of  attack  gained  nine  points  (26  percent  to  35  percent).  The 
clear  implication  of  these  results  is  that  during  the  early  1980's,  more 
people  believed  that  possessing  nuclear  weapons  did  produce  a negative 
effect  consequence. 
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TABLE  4-6 

West  German  Belief  in  Deterrence 
(percentages) 


Question:  "Do  you  agree  an  attack  by  the  East  can  best  be 

prevented  by  deterrence,  if  the  West  has  sufficient  armaments?" 


2/1976 

1/1978 

Agree 

58 

58 

Disagree 

23 

22 

Don't  know/ 
not  asked 

19 

20 

9/1979 

3/1981 

7/1981 

12/1981 

55 

50 

53 

50 

21 

25 

22 

24 

24 

25 

25 

26 

Source:  Rattinger  (1984:133). 
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TABLE  4-7 

British  Views  on  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
the  Risk  of  Nuclear  Attack 

(percentages) 


Question: 

increases 

country?" 

“Do  you  think  the  fact  that  Britain  has 
or  decreases  the  risk  of  a nuclear  attack 

nuclear  weapons 
on  this 

Increases 

Decreases 

No  effect 

Don't  know 

9/1980 

26 

37 

27 

10 

11/1981 

31 

36 

22 

11 

11/1982 

28 

41 

24 

7 

1/1983 

31 

38 

24 

7 

2/1983 

35 

41 

17 

7 

Source:  Crewe  (1984:35);  Social  Surveys  (Gallup  Poll)  Ltd.,  Great 

Britain,  Assorted  polls. 
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That  the  British  public  appeared  in  1983  to  increasingly  appreciate 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  weapons  does  not  mean  that  they  were  willing  to 
abandon  their  reliance  on  them.  On  the  contrary,  Britons  still  favored  a 
balanced  nuclear  and  conventional  posture  for  their  armed  forces  in  the 
early  1980's.  Table  4.8  shows  that  during  the  same  year  in  which  more 
than  one  out  of  three  Britons  were  skeptical  of  nuclear  weapons,  a 
majority  of  those  polled  continued  to  support  a balanced  force  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  war. 

Defense 

The  last  area  which  will  be  explored  relating  to  the  context  of 
attitudes  about  the  missile  decision  is  how  Britons  and  West  Germans 
perceived  the  size  of  NATO's  and  their  respective  country's  defense 
effort.  Table  4.9  shows  polling  results  from  two  points  in  time  for  both 
countries.  Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  that 
Western  Europe  should  do  more  to  provide  adequate  military  defense.  If 
the  four  categories  are  collapsed  into  a dichotomy  of  agree  or  disagree, 
the  first  poll  overwwhelmingl y indicates  support  for  the  proposition  in 
both  countries  at  a time  which  precedes  the  INF  decision  by  eight  months. 
In  Britain,  support  is  overwhelming  (65  percent  to  18  percent)  and 
carries  into  1983  when  deployment  was  scheduled  to  begin  (60  percent  to 
25  percent).  However,  the  German  results  reflect  a change  in  public 
sentiment  as  deployment  approached.  Prior  to  the  decision  in  1979,  West 
Germans  supported  a greater  defense  effort  (54  percent  to  30  percent), 
but  they  were  allmost  evenly  split  (44  percent  agree  to  43  percent 
disagree)  as  deployment  neared  in  April  1983. 

Another  poll  taken  about  a year  after  the  dual-track  decision 
indicated  that  publics  in  both  countries  agreed  that  enough  was  being 
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TABLE  4-8 

British  Views  on  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Chances  of  War 

(percentages) 


Question:  “Taking  everything  into  account, 

which  of  these  comes  closest  to  your  view  of 
Britain  should  have  to  reduce  the  chances  of 

including  the  cost, 
what  armed  forces 
war?" 

1/1983 

4/1983 

5/1983 

Britain  should  have  only  a 
few  or  no  weapons  of  any  kind 

8 

9 

0 

Britain  should  be  strong  in 

conventional,  non-nuclear 
weapons  but  no  nuclear  weapons 

22 

24 

19 

Britain  should  rely  only  on 

nuclear  weapons  with  only  a 
small  conventional,  non-nuclear 
force 

9 

10 

12 

Britain  should  rely  on  both 
nuclear  weapons  and  a strong 
conventional,  non-nuclear  force 

54 

51 

55 

Don't  know 

6 

5 

4 

Source:  Social  Surveys  (Gallup  Poll)  Ltd.,  Great  Britain, 

Assorted  pol Is. 
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TABLE  4-9 

British  and  West  German  Views  on 
Strengthening  Military  Defense 


(percentages) 


4/1979 

4/1983 

Great  Britain 

Agree  strongly 

23 

15 

(65) 

• (60) 

Agree 

42 

45 

Disagree 

14 

20 

(18) 

(25) 

Disagree  strongly 

4 

5 

Don't  know;  not  asked 

17 

15 

West  Germany 

Agree  strongly 

17 

8 

(54) 

(44) 

Agree 

37 

36 

Disagree 

22 

30 

(30) 

(43) 

Disagree  strongly 

8 

13 

Don't  know;  not  asked 

16 

13 

Source;  Eurobarometer  11  (1979); 

Eurobarometer  19 

(1983b) 

Note:  Numbers  in  parenthpqe*  are 

and  Disagree  strongly/Disagree. 

the  sums  of  Agree 

strongl v/Agree 
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spent  in  support  of  NATO's  defense.  In  Britain  <51  percent)  and  West 
Germany  <56  percent),  the  majority  of  those  surveyed  felt  that  defense 
spending  should  be  kept  at  the  same  level  < Eurobarometer  14,  1980). 
Similar  data  in  Britain  suggest  that  this  was  a relatively  new  sentiment 
among  the  British  public.  As  Table  4.10  shows,  prior  to  December  1979 
respondents  usually  felt  that  "too  much"  or  “too  little"  was  being  spent 
on  armaments  and  defense.  However,  the  last  three  polling  results 
displayed  a trend  toward  keeping  spending  the  same  < "about  right")  as  the 
most  popular  choice  among  the  public. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  both  countries  support  for  their 
respective  government's  commitment  to  defense  seemed  to  decline  as 
deployment  neared.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  responses  to  a January  1983 
Gallup  poll  which  asked  whether  government  spending  on  nuclear  weapons 
was  too  high,  too  low,  or  about  right  showed  that  a 51  percent  majority 
felt  spending  was  too  high.  Table  4.11  presents  the  results  of  two  West. 
German  polls  spanning  1982.  Respondents  were  asked  to  place  themselves 
on  a seven-point  scale  relating  to  the  size  of  the  defense  budget.  As 
the  table  shows,  the  extreme  choice  of  strongly  reducing  the  size  of  the 
defense  budget  was  the  most  popular  one  among  members  of  the  West  German 
public  by  December  1982  <33  percent).  This  shift  in  opinion  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  corresponding  percentage  ten  months  earlier  <18  percent) 
when  the  most  popular  choice  was  midway  between  strongly  reducing  and 
strongly  increasing  the  defense  budget  <26  percent). 

Summary 

Based  upon  results  from  the  preceding  tables  it  is  possible,  then, 
to  construct  a profile  of  the  opinions  of  Britons  and  West  Germans  on 
issues  relating  to  the  deployment  of  new  missiles  in  Europe.  First, 
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TABLE  4-10 

British  Views  on  Defense  Spending 
(percentages) 


Question:  “Do  you  think  the  Government  is  spending  too  much,  too 

little,  or  about  the  right  amount  on  armaments  and  defense?" 


Too  much 

Too  little 

About  right 

Don't  know 

8/1968 

37 

16 

24 

23 

12/1975 

36 

19 

27 

18 

3/1976 

24 

33 

23 

20 

2/1977 

24 

31 

25 

20 

12/1979 

28 

25 

29 

19 

3/1980 

19 

29 

31 

21 

7/1980 

24 

24 

35 

18 

Source:  DeBoer  (1981:134). 
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TABLE  4-11 

West  German  Self-Placement  on  the  Size 
of  the  Defense  Budget 

(percentages) 


Strong! y 
reduce 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Strongl y 
increase 

6 7 

Don't  know 
/not  asked 

2/1982 

18 

14 

18 

26 

10 

4 

2 

6 

12/1982 

33 

13 

16 

23 

6 

3 

2 

4 

Source:  Rattinger  (1984:128). 
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publics  In  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  have  been 
consistently  pessimistic  about  the  likelihood  of  peace  in  the  coming 
year.  By  the  beginning  of  the  1980's,  both  publics  evaluated  the 
prospects  for  trouble  in  the  coming  year  to  be  highly  likely.  Along  with 
this  belief,  1980  also  witnessed  a sharp  increase  in  the  perception  of 
the  risk  of  war  in  both  countries.  However,  this  perceived  risk  was 
relatively  greater  in  Britain  than  West  Germany,  where  the  public 
continued  to  have  abundant  faith  in  detente. 

Second,  during  the  early  1980's  West  Germans  continued  to  believe 
firmly  in  deterrence  provided  the  West  had  sufficient  arms.  In  1980,  the 
British  also  appeared  to  believe  in  deterrence  wi th  only  about  one  in 
four  Britons  thinking  that  nuclear  weapons  increased  the  chance  of 
attack.  But  by  the  time  deployment  was  rapidly  approaching  in  February 
1983,  considerably  more  members  of  the  British  public  seemed  to  question 
deterrence. 

Finally,  polling  results  regarding  defense  reflect  considerable 
support  for  exerting  greater  effort  in  providing  adequate  military 
defense  in  Western  Europe.  British  attitudes  were  consistently 
supportive  between  1979  and  1983,  while  the  German  public  was  almost 
evenly  divided  on  this  proposition  by  1983.  However,  by  1980,  when 
queried  specifically  about  defense  spending,  Britons  were  increasingly 
likely  to  think  that  their  own  government's  spending  was  about  right. 
German  views  were  even  more  fiscally  conservative  by  1982,  when  they 
became  increasingly  likely  to  think  that  the  defense  budget  should  be 


reduced. 
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Soviet  Behaviors  and  Public  Opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom 

At  the  time  of  the  two-track  decision  in  December  1979, 
polling  data  indicated  that  the  British  public  was  pessimistic  about  the 
likelihood  of  peace  in  the  coming  year.  Such  a perception  on  the  part  of 
the  public  was  not  particularly  remarkable  since  this  view  had  been 
consistent  over  the  preceding  decade.  At  the  same  time,  Britons 
continued  to  believe  in  the  viability  of  deterrence  and  supported  the 
necessity  of  the  West  providing  an  adequate  military  defense.  As  the 
polls  in  the  preceding  section  indicated,  it  was  not  until  1983  that  the 
British  public  began  to  question  the  deterrent  aspect  of  its  defense  upon 
which  support  for  NATO  usually  relies.  Despite  relative  support  for 
deterrence  and  defense  in  the  early  1980's,  Britons  were  opposed  to 
deploying  new  cruise  missiles  on  their  soil.  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter  examines  the  contribution  of  Soviet  behaviors  to  the  public's 
negative  reaction  to  deployment. 

The  examination  of  Soviet  behaviors  in  relation  to  variation  in  the 
public's  attitude  toward  deployment  assumes  that  these  attitudes  can  be 
reliably  measured  over  time.  Since  change  in  public  opinion  can  often  be 
attributed  to  variation  in  question  wording  it  is  essential  that  the 
risks  of  this  potential  shortcoming  be  minimized.  To  control  for  this 
effect,  the  data  used  here  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
similarity  of  the  question  wording  used  by  the  various  polling 
organizations.  As  Table  4.12  shows,  most  of  the  polling  data  used  come 
from  two  sources,  MORI  and  Gallup,  and  essentially  ask  respondents  if 
they  think  cruise  missiles  should  or  should  not  be  based  in  Britain. 

While  slightly  different,  the  two  Marplan  survey  questions  are  similar 
enough  to  avoid  serious  problems,  especially  since  they  do  not  interrupt 
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TABLE  4-12 


British 

Views  on  Deploying  Cruise 
(percentages) 

Missiles 

Favor 

Oppose 

Don't  know 
/not  asked 

Disapproval 

Rating 

Pol  1 

9/1980 

49 

43 

8 

-6 

Marplan 

4/1981 

41 

50 

9 

9 

Marplan 

10/1981 

31 

59 

10 

28 

Mori 

10/1982 

31 

58 

11 

27 

Gallup 

1/1983 

36 

54 

10 

18 

Mori 

1-2/1983 

32 

54 

14 

22 

Gallup 

5/ 1 983* 

42 

44 

14 

2 

Mori 

9/1983* 

45 

44 

11 

-1 

Mori 

10/1983 

43 

51 

6 

8 

Mori 

11/1983* 

38 

50 

12 

12 

Mori 

Marplan — "Do  you  (favor/oppose)  the  Government's  decision  to  allow 
the  American  government  to  base  cruise  missiles  on  British  soil?" 

Mori  — "Do  you  think  Britain  should  or  should  not  allow  the  (*new 
American  controlled)  cruise  nuclear  missiles  to  be  based  in 
Britain?" 

Gallup — "Do  you  think  Britain  should  or  should  not  allow  the  new 
American  controlled  cruise  nuclear  missiles  to  be  based  here?" 
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the  other  series.  The  remainder  of  this  section  describes  trends  in 
attitudes  toward  deployment  in  relation  to  Soviet  behaviors. 

The  Early  Reaction  to  Deployment 

Early  in  the  year  that  NATO  ministers  decided  to  implement  the 
two-track  decision,  the  British  public  was  asked  whether  new  weapons  and 
limits  on  weapons  made  them  feel  safer,  less  safe,  or  no  different. 

Table  4.1  displays  the  results  of  these  polls.  The  table  suggests  that 
if  given  a choice  between  the  two  elements  which  would  eventually 
comprise  the  two-track  decision  (new  weapons  or  arms  control),  the  public 
had  a clear  preference.  Although  large  numbers  of  Britons  claimed  they 
would  feel  no  different  regardless  of  weapons  <46  percent)  or  limits  <39 
percent),  this  was  not  the  case  for  those  who  would  feel  safer.  Very  few 
in  the  British  public  (19  percent)  were  reassured  by  the  prospect  of  new 
weapons,  while  news  of  limitations  on  weapons  made  43  percent  of  those 
asked  feel  safer.  These  results  are  important  for  the  insight  they  lend 
to  the  publlc/s  evaluation  of  the  two-track  decision  and  the  eventual 
outcome  it  might  produce. 

Figure  4.1  shows  the  trend  in  public  opinion  on  deploying  new 
Cruise  missiles  in  Britain.  The  solid  line  indicates  the  extent  of 
opposition  to  the  deployment  of  new  missiles,  and  is  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  percentage  approving  from  the  percentage  disapproving 
displayed  in  Table  4.12.  The  dotted  line  indicates  the  percentage  of 
'don't  knows'  and  'no  opinion'. 

The  most  immediate  impression  conveyed  by  Figure  4.1  is  that  Britons 
overwhelmingly  disapproved  of  stationing  new  missiles  on  British  soil. 
Only  twice,  in  September  1980  and  September  1983,  did  those  approving 
outnumber  those  disapproving.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the 
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Figure  4-1 . 


Trend  in  British  Views  on  Deploying  Cruise  Missiles; 
1980-1983 
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TABLE  4-13 

British  Views  on  the  Safety  of  New  Weapons 
Versus  Arms  Limits — January  1979 

(percentages) 


Question  Is  "When  you  hear  that  armed  forces  have  obtained  new 
weapons,  do  you  feel  safer,  less  safe,  or  do  you  feel  as  safe  as 
before?" 

Question  2:  "If  you  heard  news  of  1 imi ts  on  atomic  weapons  would 
you  feel  safer,  or  less  safe,  or  wouldn't  it  make  much 
difference?" 


Safer 

Less  safe 

No  different 

Don't  know 

Weapons 

19 

28 

46 

8 

Limi ts 

43 

13 

39 

5 

Source: 


DeBoer  (1981:134). 
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polling  results  in  Table  4.13  and  suggests  a relationship  exists  between 
hypothetical  views  and  considered  judgments  concerning  specific  issues. 
As  Table  4.13  indicates,  respondents  felt  less  safe  with  the  prospect  of 
new  weapons  and  when  this  prospect  became  a reality  it  was  consistently 
rejected.  According  to  this  perspective,  the  British  public  had 
something  in  common  with  the  Soviet  Union— both  were  in  favor  of  NOT 
deploying  new  missiles  in  Britain.  An  examination  of  Soviet  behavior 
during  the  time  period  of  interest  suggests  that  this  was  not  merely  a 
coincidence . 

The  starting  point  for  evaluating  the  British  public's  disapproval 
rating  of  deploying  new  missiles  in  Europe  comes  in  September  1980.  At 
that  time,  the  results  showed  that  more  members  of  the  public  approved 
than  disapproved  of  the  decision.  The  actual  percentages  were  49  percent 
in  favor  and  43  percent  opposed  with  8 percent  not  offering  an  opinion, 
leading  to  a disapproval  rating  of  minus  six.  This  was  to  be  the 
greatest  amount  of  public  support  for  the  decision  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  a downward  trend  which  lasted  for  over  two  years.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  attribute  much  significance  to  the  initial  show  of 
support  for  deployment  since  the  public  had  not  had  much  time  to  consider 
its  consequences. 

The  initial  Soviet  response  to  the  NATO  decision  could  have  been 
anticipated.  On  January  3,  1980,  the  U.S.  State  Department  disclosed  the 
contents  of  a Soviet  message  which  warned  that  the  NATO  deployment 
decision  killed  the  chances  for  East-West  talks  on  long-range  TNF 
(Theater  Nuclear  Forces).  On  April  14,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  France 
criticized  the  US  and  maintained  that  the  US  was  attempting  to 
Europeanize  nuclear  war.  While  not  particularly  alarming  in  their 
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content,  these  statements  appear  to  address  the  kinds  of  issues  which 
Britons  were  worried  about,  namely,  the  fear  of  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war  and  a preference  for  arms  control  over  the  development  of  new 
weapons.  The  portrayal  of  the  US  as  wanting  to  destabilize  Europe  would 
become  a constant  theme  in  Soviet  propaganda  with  the  presumed  intent  of 
severing  NATO's  Atlantic  bond. 

The  rest  of  1980  was  relatively  uneventful  compared  to  the  extent  of 
propaganda  which  would  eventually  characterize  the  debate  over  INF 
deployment.  In  May  the  leaders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  called  for 
the  leaders  of  the  world  to  meet  to  reduce  tensions  and  prevent  war.  In 
August,  Brezhnev  sent  a letter  to  Western  leaders  accusing  the  US  of 
stalling  on  the  Soviet  offer  of  June  2 for  preliminary  talks  on  TNF. 

Much  of  the  wind  was  taken  out  of  Brezhnev's  sail  though  when  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union  sat  down  in  Geneva  in  October  to  begin  preliminary  talks 
on  TNF.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  that  Warsaw  Pact  calls  for  peace  influenced 
many  in  Europe  given  the  daily  criticism  the  West  was  directing  toward 
the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

On  another  note,  perhaps  the  most  significant  event  regarding  the 
INF  decision  concerned  not  the  Soviet  Union  but  Britain  itself.  Six 
months  after  the  decision,  in  June  1980,  a CND  (Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament)  rally  attracted  20,000  Britons  to  Hyde  Park  to  protest 
nuclear  weapons.  Many  of  the  speakers  that  day  were  prominent  Laborites 
who  five  months  later,  on  October  2,  1980,  took  a step  which  would 
ultimately  play  an  important  role  in  events  surrounding  the  INF 
controversy.  By  backing  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  Labour  set  the  stage  for  much  of  the  conflict  which 
would  characterize  politics  in  Britain  at  both  the  elite  and  mass  levels 
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in  the  months  to  come,  as  examined  in  Chapter  III.  However,  this 
decision  proved  to  be  politically  disasterous  to  the  Labour  Party.  Not 
only  did  it  cause  disension  within  its  own  ranks,  but  it  also  seemed  to 
put  the  party  out  of  step  with  the  public  at  large.  Table  4.14  shows  the 
results  of  public  responses  to  what  is  essentially  a unilateralist 
question.  It  asked  respondents  whether  relying  on  nuclear  weapons  is  a 
good  or  bad  idea  "whatever  other  countries  do."  Over  the  course  of  the 
INF  debate,  between  60  to  70  percent  of  the  public  thought  it  was  a bad 
idea. 

Although  Britons  never  really  embraced  the  unilateralist  stance  of 
Labour,  they  did  tend  to  oppose  the  actual  deployment  of  new  missiles. 

As  Figure  4.1  reveals,  disapproval  increased  dramatically  by  April  1981 
when  the  disapproval  rating  reached  9 points  (50  percent-41  percent),  an 
increase  of  15  points  over  the  previous  poll.  In  this  same  month  the 
Soviets  were  actively  pursuing  measures  designed  to  portray  themselves 
favorably  in  Europe.  For  instance,  on  April  17  Leonid  Brezhnev  hinted 
that  the  USSR  might  be  willing  to  resume  the  1978-1979  talks  on  curbing 
space  weapons.  This  statement  followed  several  others  earlier  in  the 
year  which  presumably  had  a similar  intent. 

On  February  23,  1981,  while  addressing  the  Twenty-sixth  Communist 
Party  Congress,  Brezhnev  offered  two  conciliatory  proposals  to  the  West. 
To  introduce  an  element  of  stability  into  the  superpower  dialogue. 
Brezhnev  proposed  a summit  meeting  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  Party  Secretary  specifically 
addressed  the  INF  controversy  by  proposing  a moratorium  on  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe.  These  two  proposals  were  immediately  followed  four 
days  later  by  another  peace  offering  at  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
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TABLE  4-14 

British  Views  on  Unilateralism 
(percentages) 


Question:  “It 

nuclear  weapons 
you  think  this 

has  been  suggested  that  Britain  give 
for  defense  whatever  other  countries 
is  a good  idea  or  a bad  idea?" 

up  relying  on 
decide.  Do 

Good  idea 

Bad  idea 

Don't  know 

9/1980 

21 

67 

11 

11/1981 

33 

58 

9 

11/1982 

29 

61 

10 

1/1983 

28 

65 

6 

4/1983 

27 

66 

7 

5/1983 

20 

73 

7 

11/1983 

23 

67 

10 

Source:  DeBoer  (1981:134);  Social  Surveys  (Gallup  Poll)  Ltd., 

Great  Britain,  Assorted  polls. 

Note:  Question  wording  varies  slightly. 
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Conference  (UNDO  meeting  in  Geneva.  The  Soviet  delegation  publicly 
offered  to  resume  the  three-power  nuclear  test  ban  talks  between  the  US, 
USSR,  and  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  been  adjourned  in  November  1980. 
Ten  days  after  the  Geneva  meeting,  the  Soviets  continued  their  offensive 
by  sending  letters  to  the  US  and  the  Allies  which  repeated  the  February 
missi le  freeze  plan. 

In  light  of  these  rapid-fire  peace  proposals,  the  dramatic  increase 
in  April's  disapproval  rating  does  not  appear  to  be  surprising.  It  can 
be  argued  that  in  the  public's  mind,  these  types  of  Soviet  behaviors 
tended  to  undermine  the  rationale  for  new  NATO  missiles.  The  impression 
created  was  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  instigator  of  efforts  aimed 
toward  controlling  arms,  a proposition  which  was  comforting  to  the 
British  public.  And  if  the  Soviets  were  interested  in  arms  control,  then 
why  not  more  vigorously  pursue  negotiation?  Apparently,  the  answer  is 
related  to  the  way  in  which  the  US  approach  to  INF  was  viewed,  that  is, 
as  one  solely  concerned  with  deploying  new  weapons.  The  ability  of 
Soviet  behaviors  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  public  opinion  assumes 
that  Britons  perceived  Soviet  actions  as  credible.  This  study's 
assumption  of  equidistancing  contends  that  Soviet  credibility,  in  turn, 
was  enhanced  as  that  of  the  US  declined.  Hence,  US  actions  could 
Indirectly  affect  the  potential  influence  of  Soviet  actions  a a manner 
similar  to  domestic  actors.  In  this  way,  US  behavior  during  the  period 
of  this  study  is  an  important  variable.  It  facilitates  understanding  why 
Soviet  actions  could  be  expected  to  produce  the  hypothesized  effects  on 
British  public  opinion. 

US  behavior  during  the  period  of  the  INF  debate  is  noteworthy  for 
two  reasons:  it  tended  to  reinforce  the  public's  perception  of  a militant 
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US  approach  to  Western  Europe,  and  this  perception  was  often  exploited 
successfully  by  the  Soviets.  Over  the  course  of  the  early  1980/s,  the 
Soviet  Union  increasingly  pointed  to  US  intransigence  on  nuclear  issues 
as  the  sole  contributor  to  instability  in  the  region.  The  ability  of  the 
Soviets  to  exploit  this  perception  was  often  aided  by  the  statements  of 
US  officials.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  peace 
proposals  portraying  the  Soviets  as  the  champions  of  arms  control.  In  a 
Washington  address  in  late  March,  the  National  Security  Advisor,  Richard 
V.  Allen  assailed  Europe's  "outright  pacifist  sentiments."  To  many  in 
Europe,  this  verbal  assault  must  have  reinforced  Western  Europeans' 
belief  that,  for  the  US,  arms  control  was  pacifist  and  new  weapons  were 
necessary.  Additionally,  such  critical  and  often  condescending 
statements  by  US  officials  tended  to  erode  public  willingness  to  follow 
the  US  lead  in  matters  relating  to  West  European  security. 

Between  April  1981  and  the  next  poll  in  October  1981  the  disapproval 
rating  rose  to  its  all-time  high  of  28  points  <59  percent-31  percent). 

The  dramatic  increase  in  disapproval  was  again  accompanied  by 
announcements  from  Moscow  which  tended  to  portray  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
benefactor  of  peace  in  the  West.  Concomitant  with  the  British 
government's  announcement  of  the  planned  development  of  a new  SlO-bi 1 1 i on 
Trident  missile  system  on  June  25,  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  renewing  the 
February  23  call  for  new  talks  on  arms  control.  This  call  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a report  in  Tass  on  June  26  claiming  that  Brezhnev 
would  not  attack  the  Nordic  countries  if  they  declared  the  area  a 
nuclear-free  zone.  After  a relatively  uneventful  July,  the  Soviets  again 
took  advantage  of  the  UNDC  forum,  in  August,  and  revived  a 1978  draft 
treaty  to  ban  neutron  bombs. 
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A number  of  events  which  occurred  over  the  next  two  months  would 
influence  the  growing  disapproval  for  deployment.  In  September,  the 
Soviets  departed  from  their  normally  peaceful  rhetoric  by  warning  the 
West  that  they  had  a “proper  counterbalance"  to  any  new  weapon  NATO 
deployed.  In  October,  however,  the  Soviets  again  had  an  opportunity  to 
portray  themselves  as  benefactors  of  peace.  On  October  16  Ronald  Reagan 
announced  that  the  US  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a tactical 
nuclear  exchange  in  Europe,  but  he  assured  Europeans  that  this  would  not 
necessarily  mean  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  While  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  attempted  to  calm  the  outraged  reaction  in  Europe,  the  Soviets 
capitalized  on  Reagan's  statement  by  requesting  that  the  US  reconsider 
this  idea.  Whether  justified  or  not,  Reagan's  statement  helped  to  create 
the  impression  in  Europe  that  it  was  the  US  and  not  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  more  of  a danger  to  peace.  Within  this  context,  Reagan  was  an 
unwitting  ally  in  presumed  Soviet  attempts  to  promote  this  perception. 

Because  of  the  perception  that  the  US  was  willing  to  risk  nuclear 
war  in  Europe,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  British  public  was  willing  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  being  offered  by  US  officials  at  the  time.  Just 
how  far  out  of  step  the  US  and  its  allies  were  is  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  late  October.  On  October  22  in  London,  Caspar  Weinberger  spoke 
against  the  dangers  of  appeasement  and  a lack  of  will.  A major 
CND-sponsored  rally  in  against  nuclear  weapons  occurred  in  London  two 
days  later.  About  150,000  Britons  resoundingly  vetoed  Weinberger's  peace 
prescription  with  its  reliance  on  deployment  instead  of  arms  control.  A 
public  opinion  poll  at  the  time  suggests  that  Britons  were  becoming 
increasingly  alarmed  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  Table  4.15 


shows  the  results  when  the  public  was  specifically  asked  about  the 
likelihood  of  a nuclear  war. 
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In  November  1981,  even  prior  to  Reagan's  October  16  announcement,  almost 
four  out  of  every  ten  Britons  (39  percent)  felt  that  nuclear  war  would 
eventually  occur.  This  percentage  is  more  than  double  that  of  six  months 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  April  1963  (16  percent).  The 
percentage  of  the  British  population  expressing  this  sentiment  increased 
to  49  percent  in  the  month  that  deployment  was  scheduled  to  begin. 

The  next  disapproval  rating  displayed  in  Figure  4.1  reflects  a 
consistently  high  level  of  public  disaffection  with  the  possibility  of 
deploying  new  missiles  in  Western  Europe.  Between  October  1981  and 
October  1982,  the  rating  dropped  an  almost  imperceptible  one  point  to  27 
percent  (58  percent-31  percent).  This  result  suggests  a tremendous 
amount  of  stability  in  public  attitudes  toward  deployment  and  also 
indicates  that  these  attitudes  were  relatively  immune  from  other  foreign 
policy  concerns.  Between  the  two  polling  periods,  for  example,  the  West 
was  increasingly  harsh  in  its  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
militaristic  response  to  events  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Poland. 
Additionally,  Britons  were  preoccupied  for  much  of  that  time  with  the 
events  surrounding  the  Falkland's  War  in  the  middle  of  1982.  If 
attitudes  toward  deploying  new  missiles  in  Britain  were  causally  linked 
to  fears  over  Soviet  aggression  or  war  in  general,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  this  period  of  heightened  tension  to  produce  more  support  for 
deployment.  Since  the  level  of  support  did  not  increase,  different  type 
of  dynamic  apparently  accounts  for  the  variation  in  the  public's 
perception  of  the  need  to  deploy  new  nuclear  weapons. 
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TABLE  4-15 

British  Views  on  the  Likelihood  of  Nuclear  War 
(percentages) 


Question:  "Do  you  think  that  it  is  likely  or  not  likely  that 

there  is  ever  going  to  be  a nuclear  war?" 


Yes,  likely 

No,  not  likely 

Don't  know 

4/1963 

16 

59 

25 

9/1980 

39 

45 

16 

11/1981 

42 

42 

16 

11/1982 

38 

44 

18 

2/1983 

49 

36 

16 

Source:  Crewe  (1984:23). 
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During  the  year  preceding  the  October  1982  poll,  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  its  attempt  to  undermine  the  perceived  necessity  of  deploying 
new  missiles  in  Britain.  On  November  1,  Brezhnev  attempted  to  again 
blame  the  US  for  the  lack  of  progress  on  arms  control  by  stating  that  the 
US  was  setting  unrealistic  conditions  for  arms  talks.  This  announcement 
was  followed  two  days  later  by  a statement  contending  that  the  SS-20's 
had  less  destructive  power  than  the  earlier  force  of  SS-4's  and  SS-5's, 
and  that  the  Soviets  had  essentially  maintained  existing  parity  since  the 
1979  Vienna  Treaty.  The  Soviet  statements  were  given  a certain  degree  of 
credibility  when  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Germany  announced  in 
the  same  month  that  he  believed  the  Soviets  did  in  fact  genuinely  want 
arms  cuts  but  that  they  doubted  US  alms.  Schmidt  may  have  been 
responding  to  concerns  raised  throughout  Europe  by  Reagan/s  reiteration 
of  his  views  on  limited  nuclear  war  on  November  9 and  his  endorsement  of 
the  zero-option  on  November  18.  This  proposal  was  immediately  rejected  by 
the  Soviets  since  it  called  for  a significant  unilateral  reduction  in 
Soviet  forces,  a proposition  many  in  Europe  considered  “unattainable  and 
absurd"  (Sigal,  1984:84).  Within  this  context,  it  is  likely  that  the 
British  public  could  understand  (if  not  sympathize  with)  Brezhnev's 
appeal  in  December  for  a summit  meeting  with  Reagan  as  the  best  way  to 
revive  the  contacts  between  the  two  nuclear  giants. 

As  1982  began,  the  Soviets  were  again  poised  to  pursue  the  politics 
of  peace  in  Western  Europe.  When  the  US  formally  presented  the  USSR  with 
the  zero-option  on  February  2,  the  Soviets  responded  with  a proposal  for 
a two-thirds  cut  in  both  of  their  respective  arsenals  of  medium-range 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  by  1990.  This  proposal  was  followed  by  a 
Brezhnev  announcement  on  March  16  that  the  Soviets  were  suspending 
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deployment  of  new  nuclear  missiles  in  European  Russia.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  March  16  proposal  was  accompanied  by  a threat  to 
retaliate  if  the  US  installed  new  medium-range  missiles  in  West  Europe. 
With  the  exception  of  initial  Soviet  announcements  concerning  the 
two-track  decision,  this  threat  of  retaliation  stands  virtually  alone  in 
a series  of  statements  which  were  essentially  conciliatory.  However,  in 
contrast  to  those  earlier  statements,  the  new  Soviet  threat  was  not 
directed  toward  NATO,  but  toward  the  US.  This  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
criticize  the  NATO  decision  in  a way  which  reinforced  European  solidarity 
at  the  expense  of  the  US.  And  US  statements  continued  to  aid  the  Soviet 
position.  On  April  6 for  example,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
renounced  the  idea  of  "no  first  use"  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  battle 
for  at  least  symbolic  representation  of  peace,  the  Soviets  appeared  to  be 
winning  by  default. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  1982  the  Soviets  continued  to  pursue 
peace  and  arms  control  while  the  Allies  became  increasingly  involved  in  a 
bitter  dispute  over  plans  to  link  the  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe 
with  a natural  gas  pipeline.  In  May,  Leonid  Brezhnev  affirmed  his 
readiness  to  negotiate  strategic  arms  limits  and  the  START  talks  opened 
in  late  June.  Also  in  June,  at  a UN  General  Assembly  special  disarmament 
session  the  Soviets  pledged  their  commitment  to  not  be  the  first  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.  This  announcement  was  followed  by  a Soviet  offer  at  the 
START  talks  on  July  31  to  substantially  cut  Soviet  long-range  missile  and 
bomber  forces  in  return  for  shelving  the  planned  INF  deployment  and 
restrictions  on  future  deployment.  In  a manner  increasingly  familiar  to 
Europeans,  the  US  deemed  the  offer  "unacceptable."  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  US  discontinued  the  trilateral  negotiations  (US-UK-USSR)  on  a 
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comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  , citing  verification  problems  and  the 
need  to  test  new  missiles. 

The  Decline  in  British  Opposition 

In  December  1982,  the  Soviets  continued  to  propose  measures  for 
limiting  arms,  albeit  under  a different  leader.  When  Yuri  Andropov 
succeeded  the  deceased  Leonid  Brezhnev  as  General  Secretary  in  November, 
he  maintained  much  the  same  tack  as  his  predecessor.  On  December  11,  the 
Soviets  offered  to  reduce  their  intermediate  range  missiles  by  more  than 
half  in  return  for  the  West's  abandoning  its  planned  deployment.  Ten 
days  later,  on  December  21,  Andropov  altered  this  position  by  offering 
instead  to  reduce  medium-range  missile  forces  to  the  level  of  those  of 
the  British  and  French  forces.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what,  if  any, 
effect  the  change  in  Soviet  leadership  had  on  Western  European  attitudes 
toward  deployment,  but  the  Andropov  proposals  immediately  preceded  the 
first  significant  decrease  in  the  public's  disapproval  rating  since  the 
beginning  of  the  series.  As  Figure  4.1  shows,  the  disapproval  rating 
dropped  to  18  percent  (54  percent-36  percent)  in  January  1983,  a loss  of 
9 points  since  the  previous  poll. 

The  decline  in  January's  disapproval  rating  signifies  the  first 
observation  in  a downward  trend  which  ran  from  October  1982  to  September 
1983.  Although  the  majority  of  those  responding  still  did  not  support 
deployment  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  poll)  the  decline  is  dramatic 
enough  to  warrant  closer  scrutiny.  The  argument  presented  thus  far  has 
been  that  the  cooperative  behaviors  of  the  Soviet  Union  contributed  to 
the  British  public's  unfavorable  perception  toward  deploying  new  missiles 
in  Britain.  If  this  argument  is  valid,  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
turnaround  that  is  apparent  in  Figure  4.1  should  be  attributable  to  a 
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change  in  this  relationship.  An  examination  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
and  surrounding  the  decline  in  disapproval  suggests  that  both  Soviet 
behaviors  and  British  responses  had  changed  to  some  extent. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  specific  causes  to  the  change  in 
public  sentiment,  it  is  nonetheless  arguable  that  the  Soviet  approach  to 
arms  control  had  changed  in  a way  which  was  detrimental  to  the  objective 
of  influencing  British  opinion.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  INF 
controversy,  the  Soviets  had  contended  that  a balance  already  existed 
between  East  and  West  in  Europe.  They  had  reached  this  conclusion  by 
including  the  independent  strategic  systems  of  Britain  and  France,  a 
conclusion  which  the  West  had  consistently  rejected.  The  Western  refusal 
to  count  these  forces  in  negotiating  limits  with  the  Soviets  dictated 
that  Soviet  'peace  initiatives'  deal  with  more  abstract  notions  of  war, 
stability,  pledged  non-use,  proportional  cuts  on  both  sides,  negative 
portrayals  of  the  US,  and  proposals  for  moratoriums  on  testing.  These 
types  of  sweeping  propaganda  gestures  appeared  to  have  the  desired  impact 
on  British  opinion  until  December  when  Andropov  specifically  proposed 
reducing  the  number  of  Soviet  missiles  to  the  level  of  British  and  French 
forces.  This  proposal  was  not  only  more  specific  than  most  of  its 
predecessors  but  it  also  shifted  the  Soviet  focus  away  from  the  US  and 
toward  the  United  Kingdom.  This  proposal  could  have  affected  public 
opinion  differently  for  a number  of  reasons. 

The  first  reason  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  NATO  dual-track 
decision.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  by  and  large.  West  Europeans  in 
general  did  not  object  to  the  decision  out  of  an  aversion  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Although  between  1980  and  1983  Britons  were  increasingly  likely 
to  think  nuclear  weapons  increased  the  chances  of  attack,  a greater 
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proportion  of  respondents  at  each  polling  date  believed  that  the  weapons 
actually  decreased  the  chance  of  attack  (see  Table  4.7).  In  fact,  other 
public  opinion  polls  at  the  time  reveal  that  the  British  public  continued 
to  support  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  In  January  1983,  59  percent  of 
the  public  believed  that  Britain  should  have  its  own  nuclear  deterrent 
independent  of  America,  and  in  February,  66  percent  thought  that  having 
nuclear  bombs  in  Britain  was  best  for  their  security.  However,  what  the 
public  did  object  to  and  continued  to  fear  was  that  very  little  was  being 
done  by  the  US  to  comply  with  the  negotiating  track.  By  shifting  their 
negotiating  focus  away  from  the  US  and  the  new  missiles  and  toward  the 
independent  British  deterrent,  the  Soviets  were  challenging  a deeply-held 
public  commitment  to  autonomy.  Also,  since  the  British  and  French  forces 
were  in  place  long  before  the  perceived  need  by  Western  leaders  to 
address  the  growing  imbalance  in  Europe,  it  did  not  make  sense  to  limit 
Soviet  forces  to  an  arbitrary  level  that  had  little  to  do  with  the 
current  imbalance.  Consequently,  Britons  could  have  perceived  that  the 
latest  Soviet  proposal  ignored  the  very  essence  of  the  INF  debate. 

This  perception  could  have  been  further  reinforced  by  the 
simultaneous  increase  in  British  concern  with  defense  matters.  Table 
4.16  displays  the  results  of  public  opinion  polls  between  1979  and  the 
election  in  June  1983  in  which  the  British  public  was  asked  about  urgent 
problems.  Between  the  third  quarter  of  1982  and  the  middle  of  1983,  the 
percentage  mentioning  defense  as  an  urgent  problem  rose  from  5 percent  to 
38  percent,  moving  defense  from  the  sixth  to  the  second  highest  ranking 
problem  for  the  public.  As  a result  of  the  growing  salience  of  defense, 
the  public  may  have  become  more  aware  of  defense-related  matters  such  as 
the  deployment  scheduled  for  later  in  1983.  As  Table  4.15  also  shows, 
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TABLE  4-16 

The  Salience  of  Defence  Among 
the  British  Publ ic 

(percentages) 


Question:  “What  would  you 
the  country  at  the  present 
next  most  urgent  problem?" 

say  is 
t ime? 

the  most  urgent  problem 
And  what  would  you  say 

facing 
is  the 

Percent^ 

Pankb 

1979  General  Election 

2 

14 

3rd  quarter 

c 

d 

4th  quarter 

c 

d 

1980  1st  quarter 

c 

d 

2nd  quarter 

3 

12 

3rd  quarter 

3 

10 

4th  quarter 

4 

6 

1981  1st  quarter 

1 

8 

2nd  quarter 

6 

4 

3rd  quarter 

6 

6 

4th  quarter 

8 

4 

1982  1st  quarter 

6 

4 

2nd  quarter 

5 

5 

3rd  quarter 

5 

6 

4th  quarter 

10 

3 

1983  1st  quarter 

15 

3 

General  Election 

38 

2 

Source:  Crewe  (1984:25) 

Percentage  mentioning  defence  as  one  of  the  two  most  urgent 
problems  facing  the  country. 

kpank  as  related  to  other  urgent  problems. 

tci  Below  2 percent. 

[d3  Not  appl icable. 
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the  period  preceding  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982  was  characterized  by 
consistently  low  rankings  for  defense  compared  to  other  issues.  Given 
these  low  rankings,  it  could  be  argued  that  Soviet  moves  during  this 
period  would  have  been  expected  to  have  the  desired  effect  since  the 
public  was  preoccupied  by  other  matters.  When  asked  their  attitude 
toward  deployment,  they  may  have  been  responding  on  the  basis  of  little 
familiarity  and  a vague  impression  that  the  Soviets  certainly  appeared 
not  to  be  threatening.  If  so,  then  increased  public  awareness  of  Soviet 
moves  could  conceivably  have  contributed  to  the  public's  ability  to 
discern  the  intransigent  nature  of  the  latest  Soviet  proposal. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  public's  concern  with 
defense  is  directly  attributable  to  the  national  election  campaign.  As 
the  campaign  moved  into  high  gear  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the 
Conservative  and  Labour  Parties  stands  on  defense  and  nuclear  policy 
became  political  issues.  Cartwright  and  Critchley  (1985)  contend  that 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  government  was  able  to  turn  these  issues  to  their 
advantage  as  early  as  January  1983  (p.  118).  The  Conservatives  were  able 
to  rally  support  for  themselves,  and  INF  deployment  at  the  expense  of  a 
radicalized  and  divided"  opposition  (p.  119).  Hence,  the  domestic 
political  setting  successfully  thwarted  the  impact  of  Soviet  influence 
and  temporarily  forestalled  increased  public  opposition  to  deployment. 

If  the  Andropov  proposal  of  December  1982  was  qualitatively 
different  from  those  preceding  it,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  was 
offered  in  a context  in  Britain  which  had  changed  since  1980  and  no  doubt 
affected  the  perceptions  of  the  British  public.  If  Soviet  peace 
incentives  were  successful  in  Britain  during  the  earlier  period,  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  credibly  portray  themselves 
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as  genuinely  seeking  peace  and  to  portray  the  US  as  the  intransigent 
superpower.  However,  a number  of  accumulated  events  by  1983  seemed  to 
indicate  that  this  was  less  likely  to  be  the  case  than  before.  By  1983 
the  US  could  no  longer  be  convincingly  portrayed  in  this  light  as 
indicated  by  the  following  passage: 


By  mid  1982,  the  Reagan  administration  had  drawn  together  a series 
of  policies  that  promised  to  overcome  lingering  suspicions  about  its 
full  commitment  to  arms  control:  the  strategic  review  was 

completed;  the  START  and  INF  negotiations  were  under  way  in  Geneva; 
the  HLG  (High  Level  Group)  and  SCG  (Special  Consultative  Group)  were 
meeting  regularly  to  ensure  Alliance  consultations  and  to  help  build 
consensus;  and  there  was  a new  Secretary  of  State,  George  Schultz, 
who  soon  proved  himself  adept  in  controlling  the  divisive 
bureaucratic  squabbles  that  left  European  on-lookers  wondering  which 
tendency  represented  American  policy.  Some  Atlanticists 
periodically  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  American  rhetoric 
considered  excessively  militant  or  undiplomatic  regarding  East-West 
relations  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  suspicions  did  continue, 
particularly  among  anti-nuclear  groups,  but  the  level  of  Allied 
confidence  in  American  leadership  was  generally  on  the  rise. 
(Cartwright  and  Critchley,  1985:64) 

The  rising  confidence  in  Europe  toward  American  leadership  was 
compounded  by  events  which  increasingly  undermined  the  image  of 
themselves  that  the  Soviets  wanted  to  portray.  Three  actions  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  first  action  which  seemed  to  help  erode  the 
Soviet  image  occurred  in  mid-1982  when  a group  of  Soviet  citizens 
announced  the  formation  the  Committee  to  Establish  Trust  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A.  Cartwright  and  Critchley  (1985)  note  that 
its  goals  were  relatively  modest  and  Included  "to  form  a movement  for 
disarmament  and  peace,  to  encourage  greater  U.S. -Soviet  Union  citizen 
contact,  and  to  open  discussion  on  questions  of  war  and  peace."  (p.  85). 
The  response  of  Soviet  authorities  to  this  Western-style  peace  movement 
was  swift  and  complete.  The  committee  was  instantly  crushed,  its  members 
detained  and  harassed,  and  its  leader  reportedly  sent  to  a psychiatric 
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'institution'.  The  hostile  reaction  by  the  Soviets  toward  a group  whose 
purposes  seemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  message  of  Soviet  propaganda  in 
Europe  no  doubt  undermined  the  Soviets'  credibility  in  Britain  as  being 
genuinely  interested  in  peace. 

The  second  event  with  a similar  effect  on  the  Soviet  image  was  the 
Soviet  rejection  of  the  "walk  in  the  woods"  agreement.  This  agreement 
resulted  from  an  informal  discussion  between  the  US  and  Soviet 
negotiators  in  Geneva  in  July  1982,  and  represented  a tentative 
compromise  in  the  stalled  efforts  to  negotiate  INF  limits.  Although  both 
governments  had  strong  reservations  about  the  agreement,  it  was  the 
Soviet  Union  which  flatly  rejected  the  package  as  unacceptable  even 
before  negotiators  could  discuss  it  when  the  talks  resumed  in  September. 
Whether  or  to  what  extent  the  US  negotiators  would  have  embraced  the  walk 
in  the  woods  formula  is  unimportant  since  it  had  already  been  formally 
rejected  by  the  Soviets.  There  is  little  doubt,  then,  that  Soviet 
rhetoric  about  their  desire  for  peace  and  arms  control  suffered  in  the 
light  of  actual  Soviet  behavior. 

The  last  action  which  attenuated  the  ability  of  Soviet  peace 
initiatives  to  influence  British  opinion  also  had  to  do  with  Soviet 
behavior  regarding  medium-range  missiles.  If  the  preferred  NATO  approach 
to  the  INF  was  'if  no  limits  are  reached  then  deploy',  the  Soviet 
approach  seemed  to  be  'continue  to  deploy  in  case  limits  are  reached'. 

The  record  of  Soviet  intermediate  missile  deployments  between  1977  and 
1983  appears  in  Table  4.17.  As  the  table  clearly  indicates,  Moscow 
continued  a formidable  increase  in  its  medium-range  weapons  while 
publicly  appealing  for  reason  in  the  West  and  claiming  that  parity 
already  existed. 
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TABLE  4-17 

Soviet 

SS-20  Missile  Deployments 

Year 

Launchers 

1977 

10 

1978 

70 

1979 

140 

1980 

200 

1981 

270 

1982 

324 

1983 

369 

mid- 1984 

378 

Source:  Cartwright  and  Critchley  (1985:22). 
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Between  the  announcement  of  the  NATO  decision  in  1979  and  the  actual  time 
of  deployment  in  1983,  the  number  of  Soviet  SS-20  launchers  rose  from  140 
to  369.  Although  it  is  doubtful  that  the  public  closely  monitored  these 
deployments,  political  leaders  probably  did.  Given  the  amount  of  public 
support  for  the  Conservatives,  it  is  likely  that  the  Increase  in  Soviet 
launchers  helped  defeat  opposition  to  deployment  by  bringing  more 
conviction  to  the  Conservative's  cause. 

Because  of  the  changed  environment  within  which  the  INF  controversy 
was  unfolding,  the  sudden  decline  in  the  public's  disapproval  rating  in 
1983  might  have  been  expected.  After  the  small  and  short-lived  boost  in 
February  1983  (from  18  percent  to  22  percent)," which  may  have  been 
reflecting  the  January  27  resumption  of  the  Geneva  INF  talks,  the  rating 
continued  to  plummet  over  most  of  the  year.  By  May  it  stood  at  2 percent 
and  by  September  it  had  fallen  to  -1  percent,  the  first  overall  positive 
assessment  of  deploying  new  missiles  since  September  1980.  The  final 
year  of  the  INF  controversy  also  witnessed  some  of  the  most  inflammatory 
rhetoric  of  the  entire  period  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  Ronald  Reagan's 
"evil  empire"  speech  in  March.  However,  for  the  Soviets,  the  year 
represented  its  last  stand  for  influencing  the  eventual  outcome  of  the 
1979  decision.  Their  behavior  at  the  time  seemed  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
a coherent  focus  as  a series  of  broad  and  cooperative  propaganda 
statements  was  accompanied  by  more  conflictual  and  specific  threats. 

In  February  1983,  the  Soviets  announced  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  allow  on-site  monitoring  of  their  civilian  nuclear  power  facilities  by 
the  UN,  and  in  March  they  stated  that  in  some  cases,  on-site  inspection 
and  verification  for  arms  control  purposes  would  be  allowed.  However, 
this  departure  from  their  normally  secretive  approach  was  followed  by 
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continued  insistence  that  French  and  British  forces  be  included  in  INF 
negotiations  and  a refusal  in  Geneva  to  initially  even  consider  the  new 
US/NATO  "bui ld-up/bui id-down"  proposal.  This  pattern  was  repeated  a 
short  time  later  when,  in  May,  the  Soviets  threatened  to  reconsider  the 
unilateral  moratorium  allegedly  imposed  in  1982  and  to  deploy  additional 
means  to  balance  the  growth  of  NATO  nuclear  weapons.  In  June,  the 
Soviets  proposed  to  freeze  all  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  in  addition  to 
ICBM's  and  qualitative  modernization,  as  they  renewed  their  proposal  for 
a nuclear-weapons-free-zone  in  northern  Europe.  The  decline  in  the 
disapproval  rating  during  this  period  suggests  that  this  mix  of  specific 
conflictual  and  abstract  cooperative  announcements  was  not  as  effective 
as  the  broad  propaganda  statements  of  the  earlier  period  had  appeared  to 
be. 

Other  events  during  this  period  also  seemed  to  contribute  to  the 
Soviets'  inability  to  effectively  influence  opinion  in  Britain.  Along 
with  the  reasons  already  offered  to  explain  the  apparent  lack  of  Soviet 
credibility  by  1983,  the  open  letter  to  the  West  from  the  noted  nuclear 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  written  in  mid-year  should  also  be  included. 

In  it  Sakharov  warned  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Soviets  could  not  be 
trusted  to  comply  with  any  of  their  offered  unilateral  reductions,  and 
that  in  order  to  force  the  Soviets  to  genuinely  negotiate  it  would  be 
necessary  for  NATO  to  proceed  with  deployment.  Putting  aside  the 
apparent  retrospective  validity  of  Sakharov's  statements,  the  effect  at 
the  time  was  devastating  to  the  Soviet  image.  Similarly,  the  Soviets 
were  losing  the  edge  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  early  years  of  the  INF 
controversy  in  symbolically  representing  the  cause  of  peace.  In  May,  for 
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example,  the  US  House  of  Representatives  passed  a non-binding  resolution 
to  pursue  a joint  US-USSR  freeze  on  nuclear  production. 

The  Soviets'  calls  for  peace  and  arms  control  were  apparently 
falling  on  deaf  ears  in  Britain  in  that  September's  rating  showed  Britons 
favoring  deployment.  The  barely  favorable  rating  (44  percent-45  percent) 
occurred  despite  Andropov's  offer  in  August  to  liquidate  any  Soviet 
missiles  above  the  limits  reached  in  an  arms  control  agreement.  Based  on 
the  evidence  presented  thus  far,  the  decline  in  the  disapproval  rating 
was  not  surprising.  However,  subsequent  polling  results  were  unexpected. 
As  seen  in  Figure  4.1,  the  disapproval  rating  in  October  jumped  from  -1 
to  8 (51  percent-43  percent),  and  was  followed  the  next  month  by  an 
increase  to  12  (50  percent-38  percent).  Even  though  increased 
disapproval  of  deployment  is  inconsistent  with  the  argument  presented 
here,  it  is  doubtful  that  these  ratings  were  influenced  by  the  Soviets  or 
relative  assessments  of  US  and  Soviet  credibility.  While  the  US  invasion 
of  Grenada  in  September  might  have  aided  the  peace  movement,  the  last  two 
polls  are  probably  directly  attributable  to  the  realization  among  Britons 
that  the  missiles  were  in  fact  coming. 

The  anticipation  of  deployment  fueled  enormous  demonstrations  all 
across  Europe  in  late  October  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  about  two 
million  people.  The  CND  (Committee  for  Nuclear  Disarmament)  estimated 
the  crowd  in  London  alone  to  be  400,000  persons.  In  addition,  protesters 
at  the  Greenham  Common  missile  site  became  increasingly  visible  in  the 
media  which  undoubtedly  affected  opinions  toward  the  actual  deployments. 
And,  in  late  October,  a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  control 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  based  in  Britain  further  raised  the  public 
visibility  of  the  impending  deployment.  Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to 
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conclude  that  Soviet  behavior-walking  out  of  the  INF  negotiations,  ending 
the  voluntary  moratorium  on  SS-20  deployments,  and  leaving  the  START  and 
MBFR  talks  without  setting  dates  for  their  resumption-caused  the  dramatic 
change  in  public  opinion.  Even  so,  these  Soviet  actions  may  have  had 
some  impact  on  the  British  since  the  level  of  anti-deployment  sentiment 
intensified  the  following  year.  Polling  results  from  April  and  May  of 
1984,  for  example,  show  that  disapproval  ratings  had  increased  to  16 
percent  and  19  percent  respectively. 

Soviet  Behaviors  and  Public  Opinion  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

In  order  to  adequately  understand  the  nature  of  the  debate  on  the 
dual-track  decision  in  West  Germany,  it  is  imperative  that  West  Germans' 
fears  concerning  security  also  be  understood.  As  half  of  a divided 
country  in  the  middle  of  a divided  continent,  West  Germany  is  caught 
between  two  worlds.  In  the  West,  the  Federal  Republic  is  perceived  as  a 
relatively  new  but  unquestionable  Democracy  on  the  frontline  of  NATO's 
defense.  For  the  East,  West  Germany  is  a unique  country  with  which  they 
share  not  only  a border  but  also  a population,  and,  as  a result,  a 
country  over  which  they  have  been  able  to  exercize  some  leverage.  Having 
survived  two  major  wars  in  this  century  and  occupying  such  a precarious 
position  in  Europe  today,  West  Germans  recognize  their  dual  security 
needs — defense  and  detente.  Indeed,  it  was  West  Germany's  dual  security 
needs  that  were  initially  responsible  for  the  nature  of  the  two-track 
approach . 

At  about  the  time  that  the  NATO  decision  was  announced  in  late  1979, 
West  Germans  continued  to  believe  strongly  in  deterrence  and  the  ability 
of  East  and  West  to  coexist  peacefully  (see  Table  4.5).  Considering  West 
Germany's  geopolitical  self-interest,  these  findings  were  and  continue  to 
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be  expected.  However,  West  Germany's  position  in  Europe  cannot  alone 
explain  the  growth  in  the  public's  perceived  likelihood  of  a World  War. 
Between  July  1979  and  January  1980,  the  percentage  perceiving  war  as 
likely  or  possible  grew  from  19  percent  to  49  percent,  while  those 
believing  war  was  unlikely  declined  from  80  percent  to  49  percent  (see 
Table  4.4).  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  public's  fear  had  been 
aroused  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  decision  to 
introduce  new  nuclear  weapons  into  Western  Europe.  The  following  section 
will  explore  in  more  detail  the  extent  to  which  Soviet  behavior  appears 
to  influence  opinions  in  West  Germany,  specifically  those  related  to  the 
INF  controversy. 

The  Early  Reaction  to  Deployment:  West  Germany 

Table  4.18  displays  the  results  of  polls  which  asked  respondents  to 
indicate  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plan  to  deploy  new 
medium-range  missiles  in  West  Germany.  As  in  the  British  case,  only 
those  polls  which  were  worded  similarly  were  included  to  reduce  the 
effects  of  variable  question  wording  on  respondent  answers.  Strict 
adherence  to  this  requirement  proved  more  difficult  in  the  German  case 
since  different  polling  organizations  used  different  wording  formats,  and 
individual  organizations  often  varied  the  wording  of  their  own  questions. 
However,  the  eight  polls  used  are  similar  enough  to  adequately  portray 
the  variation  over  time  in  the  public's  attitude  toward  the  missiles. 

Only  the  July  1983  poll  differs  from  other  polls  in  that  it  focused 
specifically  on  the  decision  itself.  This  should  not  disturb  the  series 
since  its  results  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  trend,  as 
indicated  by  preceding  and  subsequent  polls. 
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TABLE  4-18 


West  German 

Views  on 

Deploying  Cru: 

ise  Missi 1 

les 

(percentages) 

Favor 

Oppose 

Don't  know 
/not  asked 

Disapproval 

Rating  Poll 

11/1979 

38 

34 

28 

-4 

A1 1 ensbach 

5/1981 

33 

37 

30 

4 

A1 1 ensbach 

10/1981 

28 

44 

28 

16 

USICA 

12/1982 

28 

47 

25 

19 

A1 1 ensbach 

1/1983 

37 

35 

28 

-2 

Gallup 

7/1983 

29 

33 

38 

4 

EMNID 

10/1983 

28 

51 

21 

23 

EMNID 

10-11/1983 

25 

48 

27 

23 

EMNID 

Allensbach — “NATO — the  Western  Defense  Alliance — plans  to  deploy 
American  medium-range  missiles  in  the  European  members  countries 
of  NATO,  for  example  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  to 
counterbalance  Russian  medium-range  missiles.  Do  you  think  this 
should  be  prevented  or  not?" 

USICA— "Do  you  favor  deployment  of  new  nuclear  missiles,  that  can 
reach  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or 
not?“ 

Gallup  "If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  agree  on 
limiting  nuclear  weapons  by  ;the  end  of  1983,  should  NATO  proceed 
with  its  plan  to  deploy  Pershing  II  missiles  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Western  Europe?" 

EMNID — "NATO  has  decided  on  the  one  hand  to  deploy  mid-range  US 
missiles  in  Western  Europe,  beginning  in  1983.  On  the  other  hand, 
NATO  has  made  a move  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  start  negotiations 
aiming  at  an  agreement  on  disarmament,  in  which  case  NATO  would 
partially  or  totally  withdraw  these  missiles.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  decision?"  (Question  wording  varies  slightly) 
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Figure  4.2  displays  the  trend  in  disapproval  between  December  1979 
and  November  1983  for  deploying  new  missiles  in  Germany.  The  solid  line 
Indicates  the  public's  disapproval  rating  and  is  calculated  as  in  the 
British  case  (percent  disapprove  minus  percent  approve).  The  broken  line 
indicates  the  percentage  of  “Don't  knows"  and  “No  answer.”  The  trends 
in  Figure  4.2  are  startling  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  there  is  a 
consistently  high  number  of  respondents  who  declined  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  missiles  over  the  entire  period.  This  percentage  averaged  about 
28  percent  (compared  to  10.5  percent  for  the  British  case),  and  increased 
to  38  percent  in  July  1983.  Since  the  percentage  was  consistently  high, 
however,  it  should  not  create  any  problems  for  evaluating  the  trend  in 
publ ic  disapproval . 

The  second  startling  finding  is  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
the  West  German  and  British  cases.  As  Figure  4.2  shows,  the  initial 
German  public  approval  for  deploying  new  missiles  in  the  Federal  Republic 
was  rapidly  converted  into  pluralities  opposing  the  deployment.  This 
trend  continued  until  at  least  January  1983,  when  more  West  Germans 
approved  than  disapproved.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  public  again 
became  increasingly  likely  to  oppose  deployment.  In  the  British  case, 
the  movement  in  this  trend  was  not  only  the  same,  but  also  coincided 
within  months  of  the  time  that  the  changes  occurred  in  West  Germany. 

With  a more  complete  and  reliable  dataset,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  two  trends  to  be  statistically  correlated.  The  striking 
resemblance  between  the  changes  in  British  and  West  German  attitudes 
toward  deployment  suggests  that  the  West  German  public  may  have  been 
responding  to  many  of  the  same  influences  as  its  British  counterpart. 
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. Trend  In  West  German  Views  on  Deploying  Cruise  Mlssllegj 
1979-1983 


Figure  4-2 
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By  October  1979  it  was  clear  what  type  of  approach  the  Soviets  would 
take  regarding  what  would  become  the  two-track  decision.  Following  the 
US  announcement,  on  October  4,  that  the  NATO  High  Level  Group  had 
approved  its  offer  to  deploy  new  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  in 
Europe,  the  Soviets  offered  the  first  of  many  carrots  and  sticks  to  the 
West.  On  October  8,  a joint  Soviet-East  German  communique  offered  to 
withdraw  up  to  20,000  troops  and  1,000  tanks  from  East  Germany.  At  the 
same  time,  though,  they  warned  Europe  of  the  consequences  of  deploying 
Pershing  II  missiles.  This  statement  was  followed  by  that  of  Andrei 
Gromyko  in  November.  During  a visit  to  Bonn,  he  warned  NATO  and  West 
Germany  that  upgrading  nuclear  missiles  could  endanger  the  future  of 
force  reduction  talks.  His  threat  was  enforced  two  days  after  the  NATO 
defense  ministers  approved  the  missile  deployment;  on  December  12,  the 
USSR  announced  that  it  was  no  longer  willing  to  withdraw  any  troops  from 
Europe. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  dubious,  to  attempt  to  explain  public 
perceptions  toward  the  planned  deployment  in  December  1979.  As  Figure 
4.2  shows,  the  disapproval  rating  at  that  time  was  -4  (34  percent-38 
percent),  indicating  net  public  approval  for  deployment.  Since  this 
result  came  in  the  same  month  that  the  decision  was  announced,  it  is 
doubtful  that  those  responding  had  had  adequate  time  to  formulate  an 
opinion.  And  since  there  was  no  similar  poll  taken  prior  to  1979,  there 
is  no  movement  by  which  to  gauge  whether  the  Soviet  influence  was 
effective. 

The  starting  point  for  evaluating  West  German  opinion  on  missile 
deployment  is  about  a year  and  a half  after  the  NATO  decision.  In  May 
1981,  the  disapproval  rating  stood  at  positive  4 (37  percent-33  percent), 
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an  increase  of  8 points  over  the  previous  rating.  This  increase  was 
accompanied  by  a two-pronged  approach  by  the  Soviets  to  influence 
opinion.  After  its  initial  condemnation  of  the  NATO  decision  as  “killing 
the  chances  for  East-West  talks  on  long-range  TNF",  the  Soviets  attempted 
to  undermine  support  for  INF  by  focusing  its  criticism  on  the  US.  In  mid 
1980  the  Soviets  warned  that  the  US  was  attempting  to  "Europeanize 
nuclear  war."  Later  in  the  year  they  accused  the  US  of  “stalling"  on 
the  offer  to  begin  TNF  preliminary  discussions.  The  interplay  of 
rhetoric  and  actions  between  the  US,  Federal  Republic,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  during  this  period  helped  to  create  the  impression  that  perhaps  the 
Soviets  were  right.  In  mid  June,  for  example,  when  Chancellor  Schmidt 
was  preparing  to  visit  Moscow,  President  Carter  sent  a letter  warning  him 
not  to  agree  to  freezing  deployment  when  meeting  with  Brezhnev.  This 
letter  followed  an  announcement  by  the  West  German  foreign  minister  which 
stressed  the  desirability  of  detente  in  Europe  and  recognized  the 
legitimate  security  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  After  the  meeting  in 
early  July,  Foreign  Minister  Genscher  announced  that  the  Soviets  had 
moderated  their  earlier  INF  negotiating  conditions.  And  in  mid  July  the 
Federal  government  also  announced  that  the  Soviets  had  withdrawn  16,000 
troops  and  700-800  tanks  from  Europe.  In  terms  of  arms  and  security,  at 
least,  these  events  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  the  US,  was 
interested  in  peace  in  Europe. 

The  second  element  in  the  Soviet  approach  was  to  seize  the 
initiative  in  arms  control  with  a consistent  barrage  of  negotiating 
proposals.  In  February  1981,  for  example,  Brezhnev  proposed  a US-USSR 
summit  meeting,  a moratorium  on  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe,  and 
resumption  of  the  three-power  nuclear  test  ban  talks  with  the  US  and 
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Great  Britain.  The  proposal  for  a moratorium  was  repeated  In  letters  to 
the  Allies  in  March  and  followed  in  April  by  hints  that  the  Soviets  might 
be  willing  to  resume  talks  on  space  weapons  curbs.  In  conjunction  with 
the  negative  portrayal  of  the  US,  the  Soviet  interest  in  arms  control 
afforded  credibility  to  Soviet  calls  for  peace,  and  obviated  the 
justification  for  new  missiles  in  the  public's  mind.  As  long  as  the 
Soviets  were  able  to  reverse  the  tables  on  the  Alliance,  especially  the 
United  States,  public  sentiment  at  least  seemed  to  be  consistent  with 
Soviet  desires. 

The  next  available  polling  result  in  October  1981  revealed  a twelve 
point  increase  in  the  West  German  public's  disapproval  rating  (44 
percent-28  percent).  During  the  five  months  after  the  preceding  poll, 
the  Soviets  maintained  a propaganda  line  consistent  with  their 
announcements  over  the  past  year.  On  June  23,  Brezhnev  renewed  his 
February  23  call  for  new  missile  talks  and  three  days  later  stated  that 
he  would  not  attack  the  Nordic  countries  if  they  declared  the  area  a 
nuclear-free-zone.  On  August  18,  the  Soviets  also  revived  a 1978  draft 
treaty  to  ban  neutron  bombs,  and  in  September  warned  the  West  that  they 
had  a "proper  counterbalance"  to  any  new  weapon  the  West  might  deploy. 
October  1981  was  also  the  date  of  President  Reagan's  announcement  that  a 
limited  tactical  nuclear  exchange  in  Europe  would  not  necessarily  mean 
all-out  war.  Additionally,  the  early  September  anti -deployment  rallies 
in  West  Germany  were  followed  in  October  by  major  rallies  in  London, 

Rome,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  The  heightened  public  awareness  of  the  INF 
debate  created  by  these  events  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  ability  of 
Soviet  peace  initiatives  to  further  increase  the  public's  negative 
assessment  of  the  new  intermediate  missiles. 
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Similar  to  the  British  case,  the  disapproval  rating  in  late  1982 
reflected  a consistently  high  level  of  opposition  to  deployment.  As 
shown  in  Figure  4.2,  the  rating  had  increased  three  points  to  19  (47 
percent-28  percent)  by  December.  Although  not  a dramatic  change  from  the 
previous  rating,  the  result  indicated  a considerable  amount  of  stability 
considering  the  types  of  events  which  characterized  1982.  Soviet 
involvement  in  both  Afghanistan  and  Poland,  and  the  involvement  of  the 
British  in  the  Falklands  War  tended  to  increase  the  perceived  level  of 
tension  in  Europe  during  the  year.  Assuming  increased  tension  translates 
into  a greater  need  for  enhanced  deterrence,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  the  disapproval  rating  to  decrease  as  the  level  of  tension 
increased.  However,  in  terms  of  the  Eastern  Bloc,  Europeans  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  legitimate  security  needs  of  the  Soviets  and  tended  not  to 
be  overly  alarmed  by  Soviet  adventurism.  In  addition.  West  Germans 
appeared  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  Falklands  War,  viewing  it  as  a 
purely  British  affair.  Given  the  relative  immunity  of  public  concern 
over  INF  deployments  from  Soviet  and  British  military  adventures,  the 
high  disapproval  rating  in  December  1982  appears  to  be  a product  of  the 
same  forces  which  contributed  to  earlier  ratings. 

In  late  1981  and  throughout  1982,  the  Soviets  continued  their 
attempt  to  undermine  Western  support  for  deploying  new  missiles  in 
Europe.  In  November  Brezhnev  criticized  the  US  for  setting  "unrealistic" 
arms  talks  conditions  and  insisted  that  the  USSR  had  done  nothing  but 
maintain  existing  parity  since  the  1979  Vienna  Treaty.  Once  again  Soviet 
propaganda  was  reinforced  by  Western  actions.  For  example,  on  November  9 
President  Reagan  reiterated  his  views  on  limited  nuclear  war  and  later  in 
the  month  Brezhnev  and  Gromyko  visited  Bonn  to  personally  lobby  the  West 
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Germans.  After  the  meeting  Chancellor  Schmidt  was  sufficiently  convinced 
about  Soviet  sincerity  to  announce  that  the  Soviets  genuinely  wanted  arms 
cuts  but  doubted  US  alms.  The  perception  of  genuine  Soviet  interest  in 
peace  was  further  supported  by  Brezhnev/s  proposal  in  December  for  a 
summit  meeting  with  Reagan  to  revive  the  troubled  contacts  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

During  1982,  the  Soviet  tactic  of  portraying  the  US  negatively  in 
Europe  was  given  a boost  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Euro-Siberian  pipeline  project.  As  the  US  and  its  allies  became 
Increasingly  involved  in  a divisive  and  bitter  dispute  over 
European-Soviet  economic  relations,  the  Soviets  continued  to  offer  olive 
branches  to  the  West.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1982,  Leonid  Brezhnev 
proposed  a two-thirds  cut  in  US-Soviet  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe,  announced  that  the  USSR  was  suspending  deployment  of  new  nuclear 
missiles  In  European  Russia,  and  continued  to  affirm  his  readiness  to 
negotiate  on  strategic  arms  while  criticizing  the  US  approach  as 
"one-sided."  On  June  15,  the  Soviets  pledged  to  not  be  the  first  to  use 
nuclear  weapons,  a pledge  rejected  as  “unverif iable"  by  the  US.  And  the 
fol lowing  month,  the  Soviets  offered  substantial  cuts  in  long-range 
missile  and  bomber  forces  if  the  West  would  reconsider  its  position  on 
deployment . 

The  Decline  in  West  German  Opposition 

The  remainder  of  1982  was  relatively  quiet  regarding  Soviet  peace 
initiatives  with  the  exception  of  two  arms  control  offerings  in  December. 
On  December  11,  the  Soviets  offered  to  reduce  their  intermediate-range 
missile  force  by  more  than  half  if  the  US  would  forego  deployment,  and  on 
December  21,  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Yuri  Andropov,  proposed  a reduction 
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to  the  level  of  British  and  French  forces.  Based  upon  the  interplay  of 
Soviet  peace  offerings  and  the  decline  in  public  approval  for  deployment 
since  late  1979,  the  December  1982  rating  of  19  is  consistent  with  what 
should  be  expected.  However,  the  rating  which  followed  was  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesized  relationship.  As  shown  in  Figure  4.2, 
the  West  German  disapproval  rating  dropped  21  points  to  -2  <35  percent-37 
percent)  in  January  1983.  Although  the  rating  still  did  not  indicate 
overwhelming  public  support  for  deployment,  it  nonetheless  marked  a 
departure  from  the  previous  two  and  a half  years  and  was  the  second 
highest  level  of  support  over  the  entire  period. 

The  problem  of  accounting  for  the  radical  reversal  in  January's 
disapproval  rating  is  compounded  by  the  nature  of  the  poll  used  in 
determining  the  rating.  It  is  common  knowledge  among  survey  researchers 
that  variation  in  question  wording  often  produces  survey  results  which 
are  not  strictly  comparable.  This  phenomenon  can  be  demonstrated  by 
examining  the  survey  results  presented  in  Table  4.19.  Table  4.19  shows 
the  extent  of  public  opposition  to  INF  deployment  in  response  to  two 
different  question  wording  formats.  The  questions  were  similar,  except 
one  was  phrased  in  terms  of  the  need  to  balance  Soviet  warheads,  while 
the  other  stressed  the  need  for  arms  negotiations.  As  the  table  clearly 
shows,  the  public  was  less  likely  to  oppose  INF  deployment  when  the 
question  was  phrased  in  the  context  of  arms  negotiations.  The  April  1982 
result  is  particularly  noteworthy  since  wording  could  have  produced  a ten 
percent  <39  percent  vs.  29  percent)  difference  in  the  responses  to  two 
questions  which  sought  a similar  opinion.  Assuming  that  part  or  all  of 
the  percentage  loss  in  opposition  in  the  "arms  negotiations"  question  was 
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TABLE  4-19 

West  German  Views  on  Deployment  in 
Response  to  Two  Questions 

(percentages) 


Oppose  INF  when 
Soviet  warheads  mentioned 

Oppose  INF  when  arms 
negotiations  mentioned 

7/1981 

29 

26 

10/1981 

33 

32 

4/1982 

39 

29 

Source:  Domke,  Eichenberg  and  Kelleher  (1987:397). 
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translated  into  support  for  INF,  the  disapproval  rating  could  be  greatly 
distorted. 

The  analysis  offered  so  far  in  attempting  to  link  Soviet  behaviors 
to  public  disapproval  for  INF  deployment  has  assumed  comparability  of 
questions  used  in  measuring  the  disapproval.  The  January  1983  EMNID 
result  seems  to  approach  the  boundary  of  comparability  by  virtue  of 
specif ical ly  mentioning  arms  negotiations.  However,  it  is  nonetheless 
included  as  an  indicator  of  public  disapproval  due  to  the  scarcity  of 

strictly  comparable  data  in  West  Germany,  and  because  the  January  finding 

is  consistent  with  what  was  found  in  the  British  case.  Given  the 
similarity  of  results  in  both  countries  throughout  the  period  covered, 
the  January  1983  finding  undoubtedly  reflects  the  public's  mood  in  early 
1983.  However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  specific  rating  may  be 
inflating  the  actual  level  of  support  for  INF. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  reliably  the  amount  of  change  in  the 
beginning  of  1983,  there  is  little  doubt  that  West  Germans  were 

Increasingly  less  likely  to  oppose  INF  deployment.  A number  of  reasons 

were  offered  in  the  British  case  to  account  for  a similar  change,  and 
these  bear  repeating.  By  early  1983  the  Soviet  negotiating  position  had 
moved  from  grand  sweeping  offers  dealing  with  moratoriums  and  pledged 
non-use  to  the  more  specific  position  of  including  British  and  French 
nuclear  forces  in  any  INF  settlement.  It  was  argued  earlier  that  this 
move  shifted  the  focus  of  the  INF  debate  from  the  US  toward  Europe,  which 
undermined  the  propaganda  advantage  the  Soviets  had  gained  by  portraying 
the  US  negatively.  This  advantage  was  further  diminished  by  US 
initiatives  which  tended  to  enhance  its  image  in  Europe.  By  1983,  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  involved  in  the  START  and  INF  negotiations, 
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meeting  regularly  with  the  Allies  to  help  build  a negotiating  consensus, 
and  had  appointed  a new  Secretary  of  State  who  appeared  to  be  controlling 
the  divisive  bureaucratic  squabbles  within  the  Administration. 

By  early  1983  the  Soviets  were  also  behaving  in  a manner 
inconsistent  with  much  of  their  "peaceful"  rhetoric.  Recall  that  by  1983 
the  Soviets  had  rejected  the  informal  "walk  in  the  woods"  formula  even 
before  it  could  be  discussed  in  Geneva.  When  combined  with  its  harsh 
suppression  of  the  Committee  to  Establish  Trust  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.A.,  and  its  continued  deployment  of  new  intermediate-range 
missiles,  Soviet  actions  sent  conf 1 ict ing  messages  to  Western  Europe.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Western  publics  were  skeptical  by  this 
time  since  Soviet  actions  were  clearly  out  of  step  with  the  bulk  of 
announcements  during  the  previous  two  years. 

The  British  and  West  German  cases  are  also  comparable  since  the 
salience  of  security  issues  was  on  the  rise  in  both  countries  due  to 
upcoming  elections.  It  was  argued  earlier  that  perhaps  Soviet  propaganda 
was  more  likely  to  influence  public  opinion  when  the  missile  issue  was 
not  a particularly  visible  concern.  When  this  situation  changed,  as  it 
did  before  the  elections  in  both  countries,  it  is  arguable  that  elites 
within  the  Western  countries  undermined  the  effect  of  Soviet  calls  for 
peace  by  mobilizing  support  for  their  own  positions  regarding  INF 
deployment.  Even  though  it  is  debatable  that  the  West  German  elections 
in  early  1983  were  a missile  referendum,  the  fact  that  the  CDU  supported 
deployment  and  won  the  election  is  consistent  with  this  notion, 
especially  since  campaigning  was  moving  into  high  gear  in  early  January. 

Aside  from  these  events,  two  other  considerations  might  have  altered 
public  perceptions  in  early  1983.  These  relate  to  the  West  German 
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preoccupation  with  detente  and  deterrence  and  the  impact  that  the 
Andropov  succession  might  have  had  on  both.  Since  closed  systems  can 
alter  their  policies  relatively  quickly,  the  unknowns  created  by  a new 
Soviet  leader  could  have  conceivably  altered  public  perceptions  in  West 
Germany.  The  fact  that  December's  disapproval  rating  followed  Andropov's 
succession  and  did  not  decrease  does  not  negate  this  conclusion  since 
Andropov's  policies  were  still  a mystery.  However,  a significant 
occurrence  in  late  December  could  have  aroused  public  fears  in  West 
Germany.  The  report  on  December  29  that  Russia  was  testing  a new  missile 
in  violation  of  SALT  II  sent  a message  to  the  West.  Perhaps  Andropov  was 
not  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  begun  under  Brezhnev  in  early 
1980.  If  true,  and  until  shown  otherwise,  West  Germany  could  be  facing 
a renewed  threat  by  the  Soviets  with  Andropov  in  the  Kremlin.  This  could 
partially  account  for  the  decline  in  the  disapproval  rating  in  January  as 
well  as  the  recovery  which  coincided  with  announcements  from  Moscow 
demonstrating  that  Andropov  was  in  fact  willing  to  carry  on  Brezhnev's 
pol icies. 

By  July  1983  the  West  German  public's  disapproval  rating  was  still 
low  at  4 <29  percent-33  percent),  but  continued  to  reflect 
dissatisfaction  with  stationing  new  missiles  in  Germany.  However,  the 
low  numbers  of  respondents  willing  to  commit  one  way  or  the  other, 
indicated  by  38  percent  not  offering  an  answer,  suggests  a high  degree  of 
uncertainty  among  West  Germans.  Since  opinions  on  missile  deployment 
appeared  to  be  affected  by  the  credibility  of  the  US  and  USSR,  this 
percentage  might  have  been  reflecting  the  inconsistencies  being  played 
out  in  the  superpower  debate.  For  instance,  although  the  US  appeared  to 
be  gaining  a propaganda  edge  by  January  1983,  the  inflammatory  rhetoric 
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of  Ronald  Reagan,  especially  his  "evil  empire"  speech  in  early  March, 
offset  any  gains  made  earlier.  And,  as  stated  earlier,  in  the  early 
months  of  1983  the  Soviet  approach  to  INF  seemed  to  be  undecided  on 
whether  to  be  conflictual  or  cooperative.  In  February  they  announced  a 
willingness  to  allow  on-site  inspection  for  arms  control  but  continued  to 
insist  on  including  British  and  French  forces  in  negotiations.  In 
February  they  also  rejected  the  NATO/US  “build-up/build-down11  proposal, 
and,  in  May,  they  threatened  to  reconsider  the  unilateral  moratorium 
imposed  in  1982.  However,  the  following  month  the  Soviets  offered  to 
freeze  all  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
nuclear-free-zone  in  northern  Europe.  Given  the  inconsistent  messages 
being  received  prior  to  the  July  rating,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
much  of  the  public  did  not  really  know  how  to  assess  the  desirability  of 
deploying  new  cruise  missiles. 

The  Recovery  in  Vest  German  Opposition  to  Deployment 

Any  questions  in  the  public's  mind  about  the  INF  missiles  appear  to 

have  been  answered  by  the  next  rating  in  October.  As  Figure  4.2  shows, 

the  percentage  not  having  an  opinion  reached  its  low  of  21  percent???, 
and  those  having  an  opinion  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  missiles 
as  indicated  by  the  disapproval  rating  of  23  (28  percent-51  percent). 

The  increased  public  misgivings  can  be  partially  explained  by  another 
reversal  in  the  domestic  context  of  the  INF  debate.  If  the  increased 
salience  of  the  debate  contributed  to  more  support  for  missiles  in 
January,  it  produced  the  opposite  effect  by  October.  As  Sigal  (1985) 

notes,  one  week  after  the  election  which  returned  the  CDU  coalition  and 

Helmut  Kohl  to  power,  “Kohl  publicly  came  out  for  a move  away  from  the 
zero  option"  (p.  84).  By  rejecting  the  positive  stance  on  deployment 
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which  had  helped  account  for  the  public  move  away  from  opposition  in 
January,  Kohl  helped  to  initiate  a new  round  of  elite  and  mass  debate  in 
the  Federal  Republic.  The  renewed  debate  not  only  encouraged  the 
activities  of  peace  groups  interested  in  reversing  the  Government's 
stand,  but  it  also  provided  the  context  for  Soviet  propaganda  to  once 
again  exploit  the  fears  of  West  Germans. 

Between  July  and  October  1983,  the  Soviets  continued  to  offer  both 
carrots  and  sticks  to  the  West.  In  an  environment  void  of  consensus, 
October's  rating  suggests  that  the  mix  was  successful  In  having  the 
desired  affect.  The  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  INF  negotiations 
in  July,  the  Soviets  clarified  a stand  concerning  their  proposal  to 
withdraw  missiles  from  Europe.  Europeans  feared  that  if  the  Soviets 
withdrew  missiles  they  could  be  easily  redeployed  elsewhere  or 
reintroduced  at  a later  time  so  they  wanted  a Soviet  commitment  to 
eliminate  any  withdrawn  missiles.  Andropov  addressed  these  fears  in 
August  by  offering  to  "liquidate"  any  missiles  withdrawn  from  Europe  as 
part  of  a "mutually  acceptable"  INF  agreement.  Having  allayed  these 
fears,  especially  those  of  West  Germans,  the  Soviets  continued  to 
denounce  the  US  and  the  militarist  course  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Then  in  October,  Andrei  Gromyko  and  Foreign  Minister  Genscher  met  in 
Vienna  in  an  effort  to  break  the  INF  deadlock.  Although  no  progress  was 
reported,  the  Soviets  at  least  appeared  to  be  genuinely  concerned  with 
peacefully  resolving  the  existing  impasse.  But  by  late  October  it  was 
clear  that  the  impasse  would  remain  despite  all  the  efforts  aimed  at 
resolving  it. 

The  latter  half  of  1983,  and  events  following  the  Genscher-Gromyko 
meeting  in  October  specifically,  witnessed  renewed  and  almost  frantic 
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attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  pressure  the  Federal  Republic.  In  October  the 
Soviets  warned  that  relations  between  the  two  countries  would  suffer  if 
the  Bundestag  voted  in  favor  of  deployment.  Also,  while  pledging  not  to 
retaliate  against  Bonn  if  the  missiles  were  deployed,  the  Soviets  “stated 
repeatedly  to  officials  of  the  Kohl  government  that  the  Bundestag  vote 
held  the  key  to  the  fate  of  the  Geneva  negotiations"  which  would  collapse 
if  West  Germany  accepted  the  missiles  (Cartwright  and  Cr itch  ley, 
1985:110).  The  vote  that  was  to  take  place  on  November  21-22  was 
intended  to  ratify  the  Kohl  Government's  commitment  to  deployment. 

Soviet  attempts  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  Bundestag  vote  coincided 
with  enormous  demonstrations  throughout  Europe.  In  the  Federal  Republic 
alone,  peace  activists  marched  in  Bonn,  West  Berlin,  and  Hamburg  and  drew 
approximately  one  million  people. 

As  Figure  4.2  shows,  the  disapproval  rating  for  earl y-November 
remained  steady  at  23  (48  percent-25  percent),  suggesting  widespread 
public  unease  over  the  US  missiles.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
gloomy  picture  Moscow  was  painting  contributed  to  public  anxiety  as  the 
Bundestag  vote  and  deployment  neared.  The  feeling  of  immediacy  was 
further  exacerbated  when,  on  November  14,  the  first  cruise  missiles 
scheduled  for  deployment  arrived  in  England.  Perhaps  sensing  the  urgency 
of  the  situation,  the  Soviets  took  the  opportunity  four  days  later,  on 
November  18,  to  offer  what  would  be  their  final  and  most  far-reaching 
proposal.  According  to  Chancellor  Kohl,  the  Soviets  reportedly  offered 
to  reduce  their  SS-20's  to  120  and  to  omit  the  British  and  French  nuclear 
forces  from  present  arms  control  considerations.  However,  this  informal 
position  was  never  formally  tabled  in  Geneva  and  was  in  fact  denied  by 
the  Soviets  on  November  21.  On  the  following  day,  and  “amid  clashes 
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between  demonstrators  and  police  outside  and  the  Greens7  warnings  of  a 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience  within,  the  Bundestag  voted  286-226  to 
endorse  the  start  of  deployments"  (Sigal,  1985:85).  True  to  their  word, 
on  November  23  the  Soviets  walked  out  of  the  INF  negotiations  in  protest 
over  the  NATO  deployments,  and  shortly  over  a month  later  the  first  nine 
Pershing  II's  in  West  Germany  were  operational. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  preceding  analysis  has  attempted  to  construct  a chronology 
consisting  of  two  components.  The  first  dealt  with  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  they  related  to  attempts  to  penetrate  and  influence 
opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the 
early  1980s.  This  chronology  reflected  a certain  consistency  in  that 
Soviet  actions  appeared  to  be  unidimensional  in  their  intent  to  undermine 
support  for  the  NATO  two-track  decision.  The  second  component  comprised 
an  analysis  of  public  opinion  which  specifically  addressed  the  extent  of 
public  opposition  to  the  planned  deployment.  The  two  combined 
demonstrate  that  during  the  1979  to  1983  period  Soviet  peace  initiatives 
covaried  with  high  levels  of  public  opposition  to  deployment. 

The  first  conclusion  offered  by  reviewing  British  and  West  German 
opinions  on  the  INF  missile  deployment  is  that  the  variance  in  attitudes 
of  both  publics  was  essentially  the  same.  In  both  cases  initial  support 
for  deployment  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  disapproval  which  lasted 
until  the  early  part  of  1983.  Once  again  public  opinions  in  both  cases 
reflected  a decrease  in  the  public's  opposition  only  to  be  followed  by 
increased  opposition  as  deployment  neared.  Unless  it  is  mere  coincidence 
which  accounts  for  this  similarity,  the  explanation  might  be  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  publics  in  both  countries  were  responding  to  the  same 
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influences.  For  example,  in  both  countries  the  impact  of  the  national 
elections  seems  to  account  for  the  decline  in  disapproval  in  early  1*783. 
During  this  period  it  is  likely  that  the  public  became  more  aware  of  the 
INF  debate  and  embraced  positions  reflecting  the  preferences  of  the 
respective  winning  parties.  Both  the  Conservatives  in  Britain  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  in  West  Germany  supported  deployment  and  maintained 
power  in  their  respective  countries.  After  the  elections  in  both 
countries,  the  results  concerning  INF  deployment  then  seemed  to  indicate 
another  upswing  in  public  disapproval  of  the  missiles. 

The  movement  in  public  opinion  on  the  missiles  can  be  explained  by 
both  countries  being  the  targets  of  a Soviet  propaganda  campaign 
expressly  mounted  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  INF  deployment  in 
Europe.  If  both  countries  are  grouped  together,  as  the  data  suggest  they 
should  be,  it  is  possible  to  envision  them  as  somehow  being  between  the 
superpowers.  Within  this  context,  the  credibility  of  the  US  and  USSR 
could  lend  or  deny  support  to  their  respective  efforts  to  influence 
public  perceptions  in  Europe.  The  events  surrounding  the  four-year 
missile  debate  suggest  that  for  much  of  that  time  the  Soviets  were 
winning  the  debate  by  default.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  late  1982  that 
the  US  even  appeared  to  be  an  active  participant.  If  this  line  of 
reasoning  is  correct,  the  Soviets  seemed  in  a better  position  to 
influence  opinion  for  most  of  the  period,  while  the  period  that  favored 
the  US  coincided  with  the  election  campaigns  in  both  countries. 

Given  the  apparent  credibility  the  Soviets  enjoyed  for  most  of  the 
period  and  the  similarity  in  the  two  publics'-  attitude  toward  missile 
deployment,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Soviet  behaviors  did 
have  an  impact  on  these  attitudes.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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attribute  specific  movement  in  public  opinion  to  specific  Soviet  actions, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  general  Soviet  actions  had  the  desired  effect. 
When  the  Soviets  portrayed  themselves  as  being  interested  in  peace  by 
offering  broad  and  vague  peace  initiatives,  the  public  responded  by 
opposing  deployment.  When  public  salience  of  the  INF  issue  increased  at 
election  time,  and  the  US  appeared  to  be  acquiring  a more  favorable  image 
in  Europe,  the  public  responded  by  becoming  more  favorably  inclined 
toward  deployment.  And,  after  the  election,  when  the  public  no  longer 
had  to  rally  around  their  national  duty  as  the  electorate,  they  once 
again  denied  support  for  the  missiles,  a stance  consistent  with  Soviet 
desires. 

The  analysis  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Federal 
Republic  is  not  immune  to  general  problems  often  associated  with  this 
type  of  analysis.  For  example,  Crewe  (1984)  contends  that,  at  least  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  difficult  to  talk  about  public  opinions  on  defense 
and  foreign  affairs  in  the  sense  of  deeply  held  views  based  on  knowledge, 
interest,  and  conviction.  Since  Britain's  decline  as  a world  power  after 
World  War  II,  these  types  of  issues  have  not  been  serious  points  of 
contention  between  the  major  parties.  Hence,  interest  in  foreign  and 
defense  matters  among  the  public  has  declined  and,  'opinion'  polls  often 
reflect  'responses'  subject  to  the  nuances  of  question  wording.  As  a 
result,  it  is  difficult  to  find  "perfect  consistency"  or  to  construct 
elaborate  explanations  for  inconsistency  and  change  (p.  13). 

Regarding  West  Germany,  Hans  Rattinger  (1984)  articulates  a similar 
caveat  regarding  public  opinion  on  defense-related  matters.  Rattinger 
maintains  that  since  these  issues  are  normally  remote  from  most  people's 
everyday  knowledge  and  concerns,  polling  responses  tend  to  be  dominated 
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by  emotions,  “not  necessarily  well-informed  judgments"  (p.  102).  When 
these  emotional  responses  are  combined  with  variable  question  wording,  it 
is  difficult  to  measure  or  explain  opinion  change  over  time. 

However,  both  authors  concede  that  the  years  enveloping  the 
double-track  missile  decision  appear  to  be  exceptional.  In  both 
countries  concern  over  nuclear  missile  deployment  did  become  a partisan 
political  issue,  and  the  salience  of  foreign  policy  issues  did  seem  to 
increase.  An  implication  of  this  conclusion  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
safely  assume  that  many  of  the  responses  treated  in  this  section  more 
closely  approximate  considered  opinions  than  has  traditionally  been  the 
case.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  considered  judgments  of  British 
and  West  German  publics  were  influenced  by  Soviet  actions. 


CHAPTER  V 


AN  EMPIRICAL  TEST  OF  PENETRATION  IN  THE  WEST 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Soviet  leaders  sought  to  influence  the 
climate  of  opinion  regarding  Euromissiles  in  Western  Europe  in  recent 
years.  However,  the  analysis  offered  in  the  preceding  section  is 
ambiguous  regarding  the  success  of  this  attempt.  In  both  of  the  cases 
examined,  Soviet  offers  for  peace  coincided  with  high  levels  of  public 
opposition  to  deploying  new  missiles  in  Europe  during  the  two  years 
immediately  following  the  NATO  decision.  When  deployment  became  a more 
salient  issue  before  the  national  elections,  however,  Soviet  peace 
initiatives  appeared  to  have  little  effect.  During  these  periods  of 
highly  charged  political  debate,  public  opposition  to  deployment 
plummeted  to  record  lows  in  both  countries  despite  the  continuation  of 
Soviet  peace  efforts.  After  the  elections,  opposition  among  the  public 
again  increased  which  coincided  with  Soviet  actions  aimed  at  discouraging 
deployment  in  the  West. 

Based  upon  the  conflicting  evidence  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  it  is 
difficult  to  conclusively  support  or  deny  the  proposition  that  Soviet 
behavior  influenced  Western  opinions  concerning  NATO  nuclear 
modernization.  However,  the  time  period  being  investigated  clearly 
indicated  copious  Soviet  attempts  to  influence  the  attitudes  of  Western 
publics  in  a manner  consistent  with  Soviet  desires.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brief  periods  surrounding  the  election  campaigns  in 
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Great  Britain  and  West  Germany,  public  attitudes  in  both  countries  during 
this  period  were  consistent  with  the  Soviet  position  of  discouraging  NATO 
deployment.  In  the  absence  of  more  systematically  derived  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Soviet  peace 
initiatives  were  causally  related  to  the  public's  view  on  deploying  new 
NATO  missiles.  At  a minimum,  the  evidence  suggests  that  further 
investigation  of  the  relationship  between  Soviet  behavior  and  Western 
opinion  is  warranted. 

The  evidence  presented  in  Chapter  IV  suggested  that  Soviet  behavior 
may  have  affected  the  public's  view  of  deploying  new  cruise  missiles  in 
Western  Europe.  This  effect  is  consistent  with  the  manifestation  of 
penetration  but  does  little  to  elaborate  the  process  of  penetration 
elaborated  by  Rosenau  (1966).  In  Chapter  I,  this  process  was 
hypothesized  to  depend  on  establishing  a link  between  an  external  actor's 
behavior,  public  opinion,  and  the  subsequent  actions  of  policymakers. 
Therefore,  the  approach  of  the  present  chapter  relies  on  more  reliably 
assessing  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  these  three  components. 

By  moving  beyond  specific  public  attitudes  related  to  missile  deployment, 
the  present  chapter  aims  at  establishing  unambiguous  linkages  between  the 
components  necessary  for  envisioning  the  interplay  between  internal  and 
external  inputs  in  the  foreign  policymaking  process. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  evaluate  the  ability  of  Soviet  actions 
to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  West,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  this 
relationship  more  systematically.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to 
move  beyond  the  circumstantial  evidence  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  provide  a means  for  testing  the  causal  relationship  between 
Soviet  behavior  and  Western  opinion.  The  research  strategy  employed  in 
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this  chapter  relies  on  constructing  a explanatory  model  of  this 
interaction  which  can  then  be  tested.  Specifically,  Soviet  actions  will 
be  included  as  variables  in  a model  designed  to  explain  variation  in  the 
public's  approval  of  the  government.  Some  of  the  studies  reviewed  in 
this  chapter  will  show  how  a government's  approval  rating  is  an  important 
predictor  of  the  ability  of  a government  to  act  successfully.  If  Soviet 
behaviors  can  account  for  increases  or  decreases  in  government 
popularity,  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  Soviets  are  indeed 
capable  of  penetrating  the  West  and  affecting  the  policy  process. 

The  Popularity  Function:  A Model  For  Testing  Penetration 
The  Politico-Economic  System 

A theoretical  linkage  between  public  perceptions  of  the  government 
and  the  constraint  it  produces  on  government  action  was  depicted 
graphically  by  Frey  and  Schneider  (1978:204,  Figure  1).  The  authors 
posit  an  interdependent  relationship  between  government  popularity 
(evaluation  function)  and  the  policy  choices  of  a government  (policy 
function).  The  relationship  assumes  that  a government  seeks  to  maximize 
its  utility  subject  to  the  constraint  of  securing  reelection. 

Accordingly,  a government  uses  policy  instruments  to  influence  the  state 
of  the  economy  toward  this  goal.  Within  this  scenario,  the  government's 
current  popularity  indices  (evaluation  function)  act  as  indicators  of  the 
likely  election  outcome  (Frey  and  Schneider,  1979:30-31). 

Explaining  the  interaction  between  the  evaluation  and  policy 
functions  has  become  the  focus  of  numerous  political  and  economic 
studies.  While  some  analyses  focus  on  the  working  of  the  total 
politico-economic  system  (Frey  and  Schneider  1979,  1978;  Pissarides, 
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1980),  the  bulk  of  this  research  explores  either  the  supply  side  (policy) 
or  the  demand  portion  (evaluation)  of  the  system.  In  order  to  evaluate 
the  extent  of  interaction  between  domestic  variables  and  Soviet  behaviors 
in  accounting  for  popularity  ratings  in  West  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  concentrate  on  the  demand 
side  of  the  system. 

The  Popularity  Function:  The  United  States  As  Prototype 

The  assumption  underlying  the  analysis  of  the  popularity  function  is 
that  government  popularity  (based  on  public  opinion  data)  accurately 
reflects  the  policymaking  environment  which  constrains  the  choices  of 
elites.  Research  concerning  the  value  of  public  support  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  popularity  as  an  indicator  of  the  relative  health  of  the 
policymaking  environment  within  which  incumbents  act.  Studies  in  the 
United  States  have  shown  that  fluctuations  in  the  level  of  popular 
support  for  incumbent  US  presidents  affect  the  outcome  of  congressional 
and  presidential  elections  (Kernell,  1977;  Abramowitz,  1985)  and  the 
willingness  of  legislators  to  support  a president's  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  (Edwards,  1981;  Ostrom  and  Simon,  1985)  and  his  general 
legislative  program  (Rivers  and  Rose,  1985). 

The  logic  of  studies  which  examine  the  importance  of  popularity  for 
incumbent  presidents  is  articulated  by  Rivers  and  Rose  (1985).  As  they 
elaborate,  since  successful  implementation  of  a president's  legislative 
program  depends  on  a favorable  congressional  response  to  it,  presidents 
must  often  rely  on  their  ability  to  bargain.  The  resources  available  to 
a president  in  this  context  are  patronage,  perquisites,  and  public 
opinion.  "Congressmen  realize  that  if  the  president's  program  fails,  the 
public  will,  in  part  at  least,  also  count  it  as  a failure  of  Congress. 
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Inasmuch  as  congressmen  share  a 'common  fate'  it  is  the  same  fate  that 
awaits  the  president,  and  this  connection  promotes  congressional  support 
for  the  program  of  a popular  president"  (Rivers  and  Rose:187). 

Rivers  and  Rose  also  recognize  the  limitations  of  a president's 
popularity  to  always  serve  as  a useful  power  resource.  For  instance,  the 
presidents's  public  prestige  is  often  an  inadequate  match  for  strongly 
held  constituent  opinions.  But  they  contend  that  on  many  issues 
"constituency  interests  are  not  easily  perceived  or  irrelevant"  (p. 

187.).  Therefore,  as  Ostrom  and  Simon  (1985)  note,  "...  (popularity) 
opinion  polls  provide  a relatively  continuous  referendum  on  the  president 
and  thereby  determine  his  current  power  situation  " (p.  335). 

The  relative  importance  of  popularity  as  an  indicator  of  presidential 
power  underlies  the  efforts  of  analysts  to  determine  the  independent 
variables  which  account  for  its  variance.  Beginning  in  the  early  1970's, 
researchers  determined  that  incumbent  popularity  and  vote  shares  in 
elections  could  be  explained  by  several  economic  and  non-economic 
variables.  Kramer  (1971)  analyzed  bi-annual  congressional  elections  in 
the  US  and  Mueller  (1970)  concentrated  on  the  popularity  of  the 
president.  Both  studies  found  that  the  length  of  leaders'  tenure  in 
elected  office  and  economic  variables  typically  contributed  to  a decline 
in  public  support.  In  addition,  Mueller  (1970)  found  that  a uniquely 
political  variable  affected  the  public's  perception  of  the  president. 

The  "rallyround  the  flag"  variable  accounted  for  the  boost  to  popularity 
generated  by  “intense  international  events"  (p.  21),  and  accounted  for 
the  periodic  surges  in  public  support  for  a president.  Following  these 
pioneering  studies,  numerous  analysts  have  explored  the  linkage  between 
leadership  support  levels  and  a number  of  economic  and  non-economic 
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variables.1  Consequently,  the  existing  literature  offers  a variety  of 
specifications  which  are  purported  to  explain  explain  a government's 

O 

popularity  and  its  effect  on  policy  choice  and  success.^ 

The  Popularity  Function:  A Comparative  Perspective 

Although  the  largest  portion  of  research  on  the  popularity  function 
concerns  the  United  States,  there  is  abundant  evidence  suggesting  that 
similar  dynamics  characterize  most  Western  democracies.  Although 
differences  exist  between  democratic  systems,  they  are  not  so  pervasive 
as  to  preclude  comparing  across  systems  ( Waltz,  1967).  Additionally, 
the  changes  in  the  party  systems  reviewed  in  Chapter  3 suggest  an 
increasing  similarity  between  parties  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Recent  research  concerning  the  variation  in  public  support  for 
incumbent  leaders  in  the  West  in  general  is  consistent  with  this 
proposition.  Comparative  research  on  Germany  (Kirchgassner , 1985;  Frey 
and  Schneider,  1979;  Rattinger,  1981),  France  (Hibbs  and  Vasilatos,  1981; 
Lafay,  1984,  1981),  Great  Britain  (Frey  and  Schneider,  1978;  Hibbs, 

1982a;  Norpoth,  1987)  and  the  US  (Kernel  1 and  Hibbs,  1981;  Kernel  1,  1978 
and  1986;  Ostrom  and  Simon,  1985)  all  reach  similar  conclusions  regarding 
support  for  incumbent  leaders.  There  is  a general  consensus  that 
inertia,  economic  change,  and  depreciation  of  popularity  over  time  are 
the  primary  determinants  of  the  popularity  function  (Frey  and  Schneider, 
1980). 

The  ability  to  compare  variation  in  the  popularity  of  leaders 
cross-nat ional 1 y is  facilitated  by  the  comparability  of  the  indicators  of 
incumbent  popularity.  The  dependent  variable  in  research  on  the 
popularity  function  is  typically  a variation  on  the  percentage  of 
respondents  either  favoring  or  supporting  an  incumbent  president  or  party 
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when  specifically  asked.  In  the  US,  for  example,  it  Is  the  percentage  of 
the  public  responding  "approve"  to  the  well-known  Gallup  survey  question, 
“Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way  (the  incumbent)  is  handling  his 
Job  as  President?"  In  Germany  the  question  asks  respondents  “If  there 
was  an  election  next  Sunday,  could  you  please  tell  me  which  party  you 
would  vote  for?"  And,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  respondents  are  asked  "If 
there  were  a General  Election  tomorrow,  which  party  would  you  support?" 

Hibbs  (1982b)  notes  that  these  survey  questions  are  not  strictly 
comparable  across  all  countries,  but  defends  their  cross-national 
comparability.  Since  all  question  variants  are  those  which  politicians 
and  others  "watch  most  closely  In  the  respective  political  systems  . . . 
they  comprise  the  most  relevant  time  series  data  on  mass  support"  (p. 
436).  Hibbs  also  finds  that  the  empirical  properties  are  similar  between 
the  questions.  The  vote  intent  question  reflects  a "pure  interparty 
comparison"  (p.  448),  or  mirror  image,  which  is  similar  to  what  Mueller 
(1970)  finds  between  approval/disapproval  of  the  president. 

Previous  Studies:  United  Kingdom 

Explanation  of  variation  over  time  in  the  public's  support  of 
parties  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  received  much  attention  in  recent 
years.  Hibbs  and  Vasllatos  (1981)  conclude  that  the  "existing  empirical 
literature  supplies  considerable  evidence  that  mass  political  support 
does  respond  to  macroeconomic  conditions"  (p.  33).  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  numerous  studies  which  show  that  the  unemployment  rate,  the 
inflation  rate,  and  the  rate  of  change  in  per  capita  real  personal 
disposable  income  are  the  primary  determinants  of  party  support.  The 
only  remaining  controversies,  therefore,  usually  concern  the  functional 
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form  of  the  model  and  the  effects  of  other  potentially  relevant 
variables. 

Alternative  specifications  of  party  support  models  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  produced  mixed  results.  For  example,  Hibbs  and  Vasilatos 
(1981)  controlled  for  a number  of  political  conditions  and  found  that 
inflation  and  real  disposable  income  produce  inconsistent  effects  between 
1960  and  1976.  Controlling  for  an  electoral  cycle,  support  for  a new 
government,  and  the  hard  core  support  among  party  identifiers,  they  found 
that  only  the  effects  of  unemployment  were  consistent  and  statistically 
significant.  However,  Hibbs'  (1982)  study  which  covered  approximately  the 
same  period  (1959  to  1978),  reported  a different  result.  In  transforming 
the  dependent  variable  into  an  index  of  a government's  aggregate  mass 
political  support,  Hibbs  found  that  all  economic  variables  were 
significant. 

Other  research  which  experimented  with  an  alternative  specification 
of  the  dependent  variable  also  produced  contradictory  results.  In  his 
study  of  the  1955  to  1977  period  Pissarides  (1980)  used  the  government's 
lead  over  the  main  opposition  party  and  incorporated  three  electoral 
variables  and  a number  of  economic  variables  into  the  model.  The 
relative  effects  of  the  electoral  and  economic  variables  were  nearly 
equivalent.  Additionally,  the  traditional  economic  concerns  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  were  the  least  important  of  the  economic  influences  on  a 
government's  lead.  In  testing  a similarly  specified  model,  Frey  and 
Schneider  (1978)  also  found  that  a government's  lead  over  the  opposition 
"is  determined  by  both  the  state  of  economy  and  the  election  cycle."  (p. 
246)  However,  contrary  to  Pissarides  (1980),  they  found  that  inflation 
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and  unemployment  were  significant  determinants  of  the  incumbent  party's 
lead  over  the  opposition. 

Despite  controversy  over  alternative  specifications,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  party  support  in  the  United  Kingdom  responds 
to  macroeconomic  forces.  For  example,  in  using  an  economic  variable 
specification,  Weakliem  <1986)  found  substantial  and  significant  effects 
for  both  unemployment  and  real  disposable  income.  Norpoth  (1987)  also 
showed  unemployment  to  be  significant  in  his  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
Falklands  War  on  the  popularity  of  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  the 
Conservative  Party.  However,  studies  of  the  United  Kingdom  seem  to 
indicate  that  unemployment  is  a better  predictor  of  popularity  than 
inflation,  and  model  specification  is  an  important  concern  in  determining 
results. 

Previous  Studies:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Research  findings  on  the  determinants  of  party  support  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  consistent  with  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Frey  and  Schneider  <1980)  specified  party  support  as  a function 
of  unemployment,  inflation,  and  the  growth  in  per  capita  real  disposable 
income.  When  they  controlled  for  the  popularity  level  of  specific 
parties,  inflation  and  unemployment  were  statistically  significant  while 
disposable  income  was  not.  These  results  are  consistent  with  those  of 
Kirchgassner  <1985)  although  he  omitted  disposable  income  a priori  on 
theoretical  grounds.  While  voters  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold 
the  government  accountable  for  inflation  and  unemployment,  Kirchgassner 
maintained  this  is  not  necessarily  true  for  disposable  income.  Rather, 
increases  in  income  might  instead  be  attributed  to  employers  or  trade 
unions  <p.  248). 
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Research  on  West  Germany  has  also  experimented  with  alternative 
specifications  of  the  popularity  function  and  different  research 
strategies.  Hlbbs'  (1982)  adjustments  to  the  dependent  variable,  for 
instance,  produced  findings  similar  to  those  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When 
party  support  was  transformed  to  reflect  the  underlying  continuum  of 
political  support,  he  found  that  unemployment,  inflation,  and  real  income 
were  all  "properly  signed  and  robust"  (p.  429).  Two  particularly  unique 
approaches  to  party  support  were  offered  by  Rattinger  (1980)  and 
Kirchgassner  (1985).  Rattinger's  novel  analysis,  for  example,  was 
cross-sectional  in  contrast  to  the  time-series  approaches  normally  used. 
In  analyzing  the  1976  federal  elections,  Rattinger  used  aggregate  and 
individual  level  data  to  determine  the  effect  of  unemployment  on  vote 
choice.  His  results  were  ambiguous  in  that  “the  effects  of  unemployment 
on  the  1976  election  outcome  found  in  aggregate  district  data  did  not 
emerge  at  the  individual  level“  (p.  135).  This  finding  is  consistent 
with  Kirchgassner' s (1985)  research  which  used  aggregate  level  data  to 
establish  a link  between  public  perceptions  of  the  economy  and  party 
support.  Using  a test  of  causality,  he  found  a unidirectional  and 
instantaneous  relationship  between  the  two;  that  is,  perceptions  caused 
party  support. 

Improving  the  Specification  of  the  Popularity  Function 

The  findings  of  research  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  suggest 
the  need  for  additional  research  on  the  determinants  of  party  support. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  unanimous  agreement  on  the  importance  of 
economic  conditions.  Depending  on  model  specification,  the  level  of 
party  support  is  significantly  affected  by  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
per  capita  income.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  consensus 
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regarding  the  important  political  variables  which  should  be  included  in 
alternative  models  or  the  "most  appropriate  functional  form"  (Hibbs  and 
Vasilatos,  1981:33).  The  focus  on  domestic  macroeconomic  conditions  is 
defined  as  one  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  the  politico-economic  system 
by  Frey  and  Schneider  (1981).  They  state  that  "...  the 
politico-economic  models  are  closed  and  do  not  allow  for  international 
relationships  . . . (since)  government  activity  is  reflected  only  in  the 
budget"  (p.  24).  Consequently,  popularity  models  which  focus  primarily 
on  domestic  economic  determinants  may  be  misspecif led,  since  the  effects 
of  international  variables  are  ignored.3 

Several  authors  have  pointed  to  the  limitations  of  popularity  models 
which  incorporate  only  economic  determinants.  Norpoth  (1984),  Paldam 
(1981),  and  Toinet  (1980)  have  all  recognized  that  excluding  non-economic 
factors  from  these  models  tends  to  ignore  variables  that  are 
ideologically  and  empirically  important.  At  the  same  time,  other  studies 
have  shown  that  political  variables,  including  international  variables, 
are  significant  predictors  of  the  popularity  function  in  the  US. 

Mueller  (1970)  included  both  a rally  term  and  a variable  for  war  in 
his  model  of  presidential  popularity  from  Truman  to  Johnson.  The  rally 
variable  was  specifically  designed  to  account  for  the  boost  in 
presidential  popularity  generated  by  intense  international  events  (p. 

18).  Following  Mueller's  specification,  Kernel  1 (1978)  and  Kernel  1 and 
Hibbs  (1981)  incorporated  variables  for  the  effects  of  specific 
administrations,  Watergate,  the  number  of  US  bombing  missions  over  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam  into  support  models 
of  presidential  popularity.  Results  from  the  1981  study  showed  that 
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political  variables  are  important  components  in  explaining  the  decline  in 
a president's  bipartisan  coalition  of  support  <p.  67). 

Consideration  of  non-economic  variables  in  the  popularity  function 
is  also  evident  in  research  by  Ostrom  and  Simon  <1985),  which  introduced 
two  foreign  policy  variables  into  a study  of  popular  support  for  the 
president  between  1953  and  1980.  First,  an  international  policy  variable 
was  used  to  reflect  the  diplomatic  actions  of  the  president,  and  account 
for  the  support  he  received  from  his  symbolic  role  as  national  leader. 
Salient  events  relating  to  "summit  conferences,  major  travels  abroad,  and 
other  highly  publicized  statements  and  actions"  of  the  president  in  the 
international  arena  were  coded  according  to  the-  length  of  time  they 
received  front-page  coverage  in  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  <p.  345).  This 
variable  was  shown  to  be  approval-enhancing  to  the  president  and  was  able 
"to  generate  an  increase  of  about  four  points"  <p.  352). 

The  second  international  variable  is  of  particular  importance  to  the 
research  strategy  of  this  chapter  since  it  concerns  relations  with  the 
USSR.  Using  events  data  from  COPDAB  (Azar,  1982),  Ostrom  and  Simon 
hypothesized  that  when  foreign  policy  issues  are  high  on  the  public 
agenda,  sabre  rattling  should  lead  to  an  increase  in  popular  support  for 
the  president.  The  level  of  public  attention  accorded  to  foreign  policy 
issues  was  calculated  as  the  percentage  of  the  population  mentioning 
foreign  affairs  as  the  “most  important  problem"  facing  the  nation  in 
response  to  Gallup  Poll  surveys.  The  study  found  that  during  periods  of 
heightened  public  concern  about  foreign  policy,  conflictual  behavior 
directed  toward  the  Soviets  increased  a president's  approval  by  up  to 
four  points  (p.  351).  While  the  reverse  process  can  result  in  a 
diminished  approval  rating,  the  authors'  research  showed  that  a president 
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is  only  cooperative  when  the  public's  attention  is  not  focused  on 
international  problems.  "Thus,  the  penalty  for  cooperation  is  reduced" 
(p.  351). 

The  model  to  be  used  in  the  present  analysis  will  also  incorporate  a 
Soviet  relations  variable  into  a public  support  model.  Contrary  to 
Ostrom  and  Simon's  (1985)  research,  however,  the  present  analysis  treats 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a source  of,  rather  than  a target  of,  government 
action.  The  theoretical  justification  for  this  specification  is 
suggested  by  the  process  of  penetration.  Since  the  Soviets  consciously 
attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  West,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  Soviet-generated  events  to  be  consistent  with  the  desires  of 
Soviet  leaders.  If  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  envision  the  open 
political  systems  of  the  West  as  penetrated  by  external  (Soviet) 
behavior. 

The  ability  to  incorporate  Soviet  actions  into  models  of  popular 
support  is  confounded  by  the  numerous  and  diverse  instruments  used  by  the 
Soviets  to  influence  opinion.  For  instance,  the  Soviet  Union  is  widely 
acknowledged  to  engage  in  "active  measures"  which  include  "a  broad  range 
of  techniques— such  as  front  groups,  media  manipulation,  disinformation, 
forgeries,  and  agents  of  influence — to  promote  Soviet  foreign  policy 
goals  and  to  undercut  the  position  of  Soviet  opponents"  (Soviet  Active 
Measures,  1983:1).  These  efforts  are  intentionally  deceptive  and  are 
usually  "based  on  some  unlawful  act  or  ...  a misrepresentation  of  a 
lawful  act  or  true  situation"  (Martin,  1982:58).  While  the  effect  of 
active  measures  is  difficult  to  assess  empirically,  they  are  believed  to 
have  a "corrosive  effect  on  open  political  systems"  (Soviet  Active 
Measures,  1983:8). 
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In  addition  to  active  measures,  the  influence  on  policy  formulation 
which  derives  from  normal  governmental  channels  must  also  be  recognized. 
An  adequate  treatment  of  how  elites  choose  among  policy  alternatives 
must,  of  course,  recognize  the  limits  of  public  opinion  as  a contributing 
factor.  For  example,  governments  are  somewhat  autonomous  in  their 
relations  with  one  another  since  the  public  is  not  usually  a party  to 
sensitive  negotiations  either  within  or  between  governments.  However, 
such  a recognition  does  not  undermine  the  ability  of  public  opinion  to 
have  an  effect  which  is  independent  of  these  channels.  This  is 
especially  true  given  this  study's  assumption  of  the  increasing 
"democratization"  of  foreign  policymaking  (Szabo,  1986). 

The  combination  of  Soviet  active  measures  and  traditional 
governmental  channels  suggests  that  some  Soviet  behaviors  cannot  be 
ascertained,  and  are  therefore  impossible  to  analyze.  Nonetheless, 
events  data  are  one  source  of  information  which  permit  scrutiny  of  allows 
the  domestic  effect  of  Soviet  behavior.  As  noted  in  Wittkopf  and  DeHaven 
(1987),  “clearly  events  data  do  not  capture  all  that  would  be  desirable; 
clandestine  acts,  deliberate  disinformation  ventures,  and  other  behaviors 
which  may  be  shrouded  in  secrecy.  ..."  However,  "at  the  same  time, 
because  events  data  are  drawn  from  publicly  available  sources,  they 
measure  precisely  the  kind  of  acts  that  are  most  likely  to  affect  the 
climate  of  opinion  in  open  political  systems"  (p.  438). 

To  test  the  extent  to  which  internal  and  external  components 
interact  to  define  the  policymaking  environment  in  open  systems,  Soviet 
behaviors  will  be  added  to  a party  support  model.  The  intentional  acts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  directed  toward  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are 
hypothesized  to  improve  the  fit  of  the  public  support  models. 
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Specifically,  both  conflictual  and  cooperative  acts  are  expected  to 
increase  public  support  of  incumbent  governments.  While  the  general 
thrust  of  the  argument  presented  here  is  that  Soviet  behaviors  could 
affect  opinion  negatively  as  well  as  positively,  this  seems  doubtful. 

The  rally  phenomenon  analyzed  by  Mueller  (1970)  accounts  for  why 
conflictual  acts  should  produce  a positive  effect.  Cooperative  efforts 
are  expected  to  produce  similar  results  since  detente  and  equ idistancing 
appear  to  be  the  preferred  public  prescriptions  for  Soviet  relations. 
(See  Lee  (1977)  for  a discussion  of  these  effects  on  US  presidential 
popularity) . 


Modelling  Party  Support 


Data 

The  time  period  covered  in  the  analysis  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  from  December  1979  to  December  1983. 

These  dates  correspond  to  the  announcement  of  the  NATO  decision  and  the 
initial  stage  of  deployment,  respectively.  Monthly  data  will  be 
compiled,  resulting  in  48  observations  for  each  country. 

Dependent  variable 

Government  popularity  is  measured  by  the  percentage  of  respondents 
supporting  the  incumbent  party.  The  party  series  were  obtained  from  two 
public  opinion  survey  questions.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  responses  to  the 
Gallup  Poll  question  "If  there  were  a general  election  tomorrow,  which 
party  would  you  support?"  are  used.  Also  included  in  the  Gallup  data  are 
the  answers  of  the  "don't  knows"  to  an  additional  question:  "Which  would 
you  be  most  inclined  to  vote  for?"  There  were  no  missing  data  for  this 
series.  In  the  Federal  Republic,  data  from  the  Institut  fur  Demoskopie 
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Allensbach  comprise  the  relevant  time  series.  The  series  is  the 
percentage  supporting  the  incumbent  party  when  asked,  "If  the  federal 
elections  were  held  next  Sunday,  which  party  would  you  vote  for?"4  To 
meet  the  time  series  requirement  of  equal  intervals  between  observations, 
the  last  poll  in  the  month  was  used  for  those  months  with  multiple  polls. 
For  the  two  months  when  no  poll  was  available,  the  data  were  estimated  by 
averaging  the  nearest  preceding  and  succeeding  months. 

Independent  variables 

Economic  Indicators.  The  unemployment  rate  and  the  consumer  price 
index  will  be  used  in  this  analysis.  For  both  countries,  monthly 
measures  of  these  variables  come  from  data  compiled  by  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (OECD).  Both  of  the 
unemployment  series'  are  calculated  as  the  registered  unemployed  as  a 
percent  of  the  civilian  labour  force.  The  consumer  price  index  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  calculated  in  constant  1975  pounds,  and  excludes  items 
which  show  marked  seasonal  fluctuations.  In  West  Germany,  consumer 
prices  are  also  calculated  in  constant  1975  deutsche  marks. ^ Monthly 
data  on  per  capita  real  disposable  income  are  not  available  for  either 
country.  However,  this  is  not  problematic  given  Kirchgassner's  (1985) 
strong  theoretical  rationale  for  excluding  the  variable  from  a model  of 
party  support.  Additionally,  this  chapter  has  reviewed  studies  which 
show  that  unemployment  and  inflation  are  the  most  consistent  determinants 
of  party  support. 

Pol i t i cftl — Variables.  The  political  climate  in  each  country  is  to  be 
represented  by  two  major  events  which  occurred  during  the  observation 
period  of  this  research— the  Falk  lands  War  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
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collapse  of  the  Social  Democrats  (SPD)  in  the  Federal  Republic.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Falklands  War  of  1982  interrupted  the  series  on 
Conservative  Party  support.  The  "rally"  effect  explained  by  Mueller 
(1970)  suggests  that  the  war  should  positively  affect  the  popularity  of 
the  incumbent  party.  An  examination  of  the  trend  in  Conservative  party 
support  before  and  after  the  Falklands  War,  shown  in  Figure  5.2, 
substantiates  this  claim. 

Figure  5.2  reveals  that  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of 
hostilities,  Conservative  party  support  increased  dramatically.  Between 
April  and  May  of  1982,  the  Conservative  share  rose  ten  points,  from  31.5% 
to  41.5%.  The  figure  also  indicates  that  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  support  for  the  Conservative  party  remained  high.  In  fact, 
the  mean  of  Conservative-party  support  after  the  Falklands  War  was 
43.45%,  compared  to  33.20%  before  the  war. 

Norpoth  (1987)  examined  the  effect  of  the  Falklands  War  on  the 
popularity  of  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Using  Box-Tiao  intervention  models,  Norpoth  found  that  the  Falklands  War 
significantly  affected  both.  Additionally,  the  gains  made  in  essentially 
two  months  had  diminished  very  little  in  another  two  months.  Referring 
to  the  impact  of  the  war  he  noted,  "...the  impact  erodes  so  slowly  that 
it  pays  a handsome  electoral  dividend  for  the  governing  party  a year 
later.  Even  two  years  later  traces  of  a Falklands  effect  can  still  be 
detected."  (p.  957)  As  a result  of  the  obvious  effect  of  the  Falklands 
war,  a dummy  variable  will  be  included  in  the  British  model  to  reflect 
the  increase  in  popularity  beginning  in  May  1982. 

For  West  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  capture  the  collapse  of  the  SPD 
coalition  in  September  1982  and  the  subsequent  control  of  the  government 
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by  the  Christian  Democrats  (CDU).  Over  the  period  covered  in  this 
research,  mean  support  for  the  SPD  was  37.90%  compared  to  49.38%  for  the 
CDU.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  governing 
party  on  the  level  of  party  support,  a dummy  variable  is  included  in  the 
analysis  to  indicate  which  party  was  in  power  at  each  observation  point. 

The  final  set  of  political  indicators  to  be  included  in  the  models 
of  party  support  are  events  data.  These  data  represent  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  directed  toward  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  The  events  dataset  was  generated  through  a content 
analysis  of  the  Times  Index  (London)  for  the  period  between  December  1979 
and  December  1983.  The  content  analysis  essentially  consisted  of  four 
steps.  First,  the  index  to  the  Times  Index  was  used  to  determine  the 
relevant  topical  areas  where  interaction  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Western  nations  could  be  expected.  Second,  these  areas  were  surveyed  and 
cross-referenced  to  isolate  actions  and  deeds  directed  toward  the  UK  and 
FRG.  Third,  the  behaviors  were  abstracted  for  coding.  And,  fourth,  the 
behaviors  were  abbreviated  into  subject-verb-object  format  and  coded 
according  to  the  relevant  categories  (see  Appendix  A). 

The  primary  categories  for  classifying  Soviet  behaviors  were 
conf 1 ictual  and  cooperative  acts.  It  is  hypothesized  that  both  types 
should  affect  the  support  of  incumbent  parties  positively,  for  the 
reasons  outlined  above.  In  addition,  behaviors  were  coded  according  to 
whether  they  were  security-related  or  not.  This  was  done  to  determine 
whether  Western  publics  discriminate  between  the  two,  or  whether  they 
perceive  all  Soviet  behaviors  in  the  same  light. 

The  process  of  generating  a dataset  comprised  of  Soviet  behaviors 
directed  at  individual  Western  nations  revealed  a paucity  of 
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country-specific  behaviors.  For  instance,  the  Soviets  directed  only 
twenty  conflictual  acts  and  five  cooperative  acts  toward  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1980.  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  were  nine  conflictual  and  twelve  cooperative  acts.  However, 
during  the  same  year,  the  Soviets  directed  twenty-six  conflictual  acts 
and  fourteen  cooperative  acts  toward  a broader  audience  in  the  West.  The 
specific  targets  of  these  actions  were  NATO,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
West.  In  generating  the  events  dataset,  it  was  assumed  that  these 
behaviors  would  impact  on  public  opinion  in  Western  countries  in  a manner 
similar  to  country-specific  behaviors.  Hence,  they  were  coded  into  a 
third  target  category  for  the  West.  In  the  analysis  which  follows,  these 
behaviors  are  aggregated  with  those  directed  toward  the  United  Kingdom 
and  West  Germany  (The  actual  data  are  presented  in  Appendix  B).  This 
decision-rule  provides  a more  relevant  specification  and  one  which  is 
more  robust  empirically.6 

Model 

The  ability  to  apply  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  regression  to  the 
data  described  above  is  confounded  by  a number  of  problems.  The  use  of 
OLS  requires  adherence  to  a number  of  assumptions  concerning  the  form  of 
the  model,  the  independent  variables,  and  the  disturbance  terms  (Ostrom 
and  Simon,  1978:18).  Since  the  data  described  above  are  related  over 
time,  they  cannot  be  assumed  to  conform  to  the  normal  assumptions.  In 
fact,  when  using  time  series  data  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  normal 
assumptions  of  regression  analysis  will  be  violated. 

The  main  obstacle  to  performing  OLS  regression  on  time  series  data 
is  that  of  residual  autocorrelation.  Autocorrelation  suggests  that 
successive  observations  in  a series  of  data  are  dependent  and,  therefore, 
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are  not  random.  For  example,  positive  autocorrelation  exists  when 
“...the  second  (or  some  later)  observation  tends  to  resemble,  or  repeat, 
the  first  observation,  and  hence  gives  little  new  information." 

(Wonnacott  and  Wonnacott,  1979:212).  When  models  are  estimated  using 
serially  correlated  data,  the  result  is  often  serially  correlated  error. 
Consequently,  the  estimated  regression  line  may  appear  to  fit  the  data 
well  as  evidenced  by  highly  significant  parameters  on  the  explanatory 
variables.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  estimated  standard  errors  of 
the  coefficients  in  the  model  will  be  unreliable. 

The  presence  of  serially  correlated  error  can  usually  be  alleviated 
by  using  regression  of  first  differences  or  generalized  differences  (see 
Wonnacott  and  Wonnacott,  1979).  These  methods  involve  transforming  the 
data  in  a way  which  controls  for  the  problem  of  serially  correlated  error 
in  the  model.  However,  the  transformations  involved  in  these  procedures 
only  control  for  serial  dependence  in  the  error  term.  If  there  is  serial 
correlation  in  the  dependent  variable  as  well,  additional  transformations 
are  often  necessary. 

The  data  used  in  the  present  analysis  suggest  that  both  of  the 
problems  described  above  are  likely.  Indeed,  plots  of  the  dependent 
variable  and  the  economic  series  revealed  that,  in  both  countries,  all 
three  univariate  series'1  conform  to  an  AR(1)  process,  where  current 
observations  depend  on  their  previous  values.  The  substantive 
interpretation  of  autocorrelation  in  the  dependent  variable  is  explained 
in  Kernel Ts  (1978)  study  of  presidential  popularity.  Kernel  1 suggests 
that  the  presidents's  current  popularity  is  a reflection  of  the  "level  of 
approval  during  the  preceding  month  . . . (and)  during  the  brief 
intervals  between  observations,  many  citizens  will  maintain  their 
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assessment  of  the  president's  performance  regardless  of  intervening 
events"  (p.  515).  In  the  present  analysis,  this  problem  is  further 
complicated  since  monthly  series'  can  be  expected  to  contain  more  noise 
than  quarterly  observations  (Norpoth,  1985). 

In  order  to  control  for  the  conditions  of  serial  correlation  in  the 
dependent  variable  and  the  error  term,  a model  is  used  which  allows  OLS 
to  yield  consistent  estimates  (Wonnacott  and  Wonnacott,  1979:232).  The 
model  is  an  adaptation  of  the  generalized  differences  procedure  and 
adjusts  for  the  autocorrelation  in  the  dependent  variable.  Lagged  values 
of  the  endogenous  variable  are  used  as  predictors,  allowing  the  model  to 
conform  to  a partial  adjustment  process.  The  structural  equation  for  the 
mode  1 i s 

Yt=ao+Xtai  + . . . + BY ^ — i "*’ut 
where 

ut=Put_i+Et 

is  normally  distributed 
with  mean  zero  and  variance  s^  (sigma) 

For  estimating  the  parameters  of  the  model,  the  structural  equation  can 
be  rewritten  as 

Yt=a0<1_R)+(Xt'RXt-l)al+- • •+Yt_1<B+R)-BRYt_2+E  8 

t 

where 

Y = support  for  the  incumbent  party 
X's  = unemployment 

= consumer  price  index 

= dummy  variables  (in  the  UK,  Falklands  War  = 1 
beginning  after  the  war  in  May  1982  and  0 otherwise; 
in  the  FRG,  Incumbent  Party  = 1 when  the  CDU  is  in 
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power  and  0 when  the  SPD  is  in  power) 

= Soviet  conflictual  acts 
= Soviet  cooperative  acts 

R = rho — correlation  of  the  error  terms  at  t and  t-1 

B = beta 

a = alpha 

E = epsi Ion 


Results  For  The  United  Kingdom 

The  results  of  the  overparameterized  model  designed  to  correct  for 
serial  correlation  are  presented  in  Table  5.17.  The  table  includes  the 
results  from  three  specifications  which  account  for  the  change  over  time 
in  party  support  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  examines  the  impact  of 
economic  variables  and  the  Falklands  War  on  public  support.  The  other 
two  models  attempt  to  improve  the  fit  of  this  specification  by 
incorporating  measures  of  Soviet  behavior  as  predictors  of  party  support. 

The  results  reported  for  model  1 in  Table  5.1  suggest  the 
appropriateness  of  modelling  party  support  as  a function  of  macroeconomic 
indicators  and  a political  variable  for  the  Falklands  War.  The 
statistically  explained  share  of  the  variance  is  considerable,  with  the 
model  as  a whole  accounting  for  88%  of  the  variability  in  public  support 
for  the  incumbent  party  (R-square  = .88).  Of  the  two  economic  variables, 
unemployment  is  far  more  damaging  to  the  Conservative  party  than 
inflation  is.  Between  1979  and  1983,  each  percentage  point  increase  in 
unemployment  cost  the  Conservatives  almost  two  points  in  public  support 
per  month.  However,  inflation  had  little  or  no  appreciable  effect  on 
Conservative  support  and  is  improperly  signed.  This  finding  is 
consistent  with  previous  research  (see,  for  instance,  Hibbs  and 
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Vasilatos,  1981,  and  Norpoth,  1987).  For  example,  in  a study  covering  a 
similar  time  period,  Norpoth  (1987)  found  that  the  British  public 
punished  “ . . . failure  (on  unemployment)  while  letting  success  (on 
inflation)  go  unrewarded. " (p.  1). 

Also  similar  to  Norpoth's  (1987)  study,  the  results  in  model  1 
indicate  a statistically  significant  and  positive  effect  for  war. 
Consistent  with  Mueller's  (1971)  “rally"  effect,  public  support  for  the 
Conservative  party  was,  on  average,  twelve  points  higher  after  the 
Falklands  than  before  the  war.  Norpoth's  (1987)  in  depth  analysis  of 
this  effect  showed  that  the  war  produced  a legacy  of  five  points  to  the 
Conservatives  a full  year  later  during  the  federal  election  (p.  955). 

The  Implication  for  the  present  analysis  is  that  inclusion  of  this 
variable  sustains  the  appropriateness  of  the  initial  specification. 

Another  test  of  proper  model  specification  is  indicated  by  “rho,“ 
which  reflects  the  relative  stability  of  the  model.  If  rho  is 
significant,  it  is  most  likely  the  result  of  an  improperly  specified 
model,  perhaps  as  a result  of  autocorrelation.  Since  rho  is  not 
significant,  as  indicated  by  the  small  t-ratio  of  .34,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  initial  model  of  party  support  is  not  misspeci f ied. 

The  last  coefficient  reported  in  the  first  model  reflects  the  extent 
to  which  prior  developments  affect  public  assessments  of  parties.8  A 
significant  "beta"  coefficient  would  indicate  that  prior  developments 
have  a long-run  effect  on  the  popularity  of  incumbent  parties.  Since 
beta  is  small,  and  statistically  insignificant,  Britons  appear  to  be 
responding  rapidly  to  changing  conditions.  The  substantive  inference  is 
that  Britons  changed  their  evaluation  of  the  Conservative  party  rapidly 
in  response  to  short-term  changes  in  unemployment  and  the  British 
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involvement  in  the  Falklands.  This  continuous  referendum  might  have 
resulted  from  the  tremendous  increase  in  British  unemployment  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  The  unemployment  rate  in  Britain  almost 
doubled  between  April  1980  and  April  1982,  from  6%  to  11.7%.  The  speed 
and  extent  of  the  increase  probably  sensitized  the  British  public  to 
monitoring  increases  closely  and  immediately  apportioning  blame  to  the 
Conservatives. 

The  results  of  a model  designed  to  test  the  interaction  of  internal 
and  external  determinants  on  public  party  support  are  displayed  in  model 
2.  The  model  builds  upon  the  initial  specification  by  incorporating  two 
measures  of  Soviet  behavior  directed  toward  Great  Britain.  Specifically, 
the  monthly  frequencies  of  conflictual  and  cooperative  acts  are  added  to 
the  original  model.  The  expectation  is  that  increases  in  Soviet 
behaviors  will  be  positively  related  to  public  party  support,  since  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Soviets  can  affect  opinion  negatively  as  well  as 
positively.  Soviet  efforts  to  realize  detente  (cooperative  acts)  should 
benefit  the  incumbent  party,  as  should  Soviet  cold  war  behavior 
(conflictual  acts).  Hostility  directed  toward  Great  Britain  should  cause 
the  public  to  rally  behind  its  leaders. 

The  results  in  model  2 fail  to  confirm  the  expectations  regarding 
Soviet  behaviors.  While  the  variables  from  the  initial  model  perform  as 
expected,  this  is  not  true  of  the  events  variables.  The  monthly 
frequency  of  cooperative  Soviet  acts  is  positively  related  to  party 
support,  as  expected.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  coefficient  suggests 
that  the  effect  is  negligible.  This  is  also  the  case  for  Soviet 
conflictual  behaviors.  Even  though  the  sign  of  this  coefficient 
contradicts  the  theoretical  expectations,  its  effect  is  of  no 
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consequence.  In  sum,  the  results  of  the  second  model  suggest  that  the 
monthly  frequency  of  Soviet  behaviors  does  not  affect  party  support. 

The  insignificant  influence  of  Soviet  behaviors  is  consistent  with 
earlier  findings  in  the  United  States  (Wittkopf  and  DeHaven,  1987).  As 
in  this  previous  study,  several  alternative  specifications  of  the  events 
variables  were  examined  toward  improving  the  fit  of  the  model.  One 
specification  measured  Soviet  conflictual  and  cooperative  behaviors  on  a 
cumulative  basis.  That  is,  monthly  observations  measured  the  sum  of 
Soviet  behaviors  up  to  that  point  in  time.  The  assumption  of  the 
“history"  model  is  that  public  perceptions  of  Sovlet-Bri t ish  relations  in 
a given  month  are  dependent  on  prior  Soviet  behavior.  The  results  of 
this  model  are  presented  in  model  3 of  Table  5.1. 

The  most  notable  finding  in  the  history  model  is  that  the  magnitude 
of  both  the  conflictual  and  cooperative  events  variable  coefficients 
Increases  substantially.  However,  neither  of  the  history  variables  is 
statistically  significant,  and  only  Soviet  conflictual  behaviors  perform 
as  theory  predicts. 9 The  negatively  signed  coefficient  for  cooperative 
behaviors  not  only  contradicts  expectations,  but  also  makes  little 
substantive  sense.  In  short,  the  results  in  model  3 do  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  Soviet  behaviors  can  influence  the  British  public's 
evaluation  of  its  parties.  For  the  period  under  consideration,  it 
appears  as  though  the  level  of  Conservative  party  support  depended  solely 
on  unemployment  and  the  occurrence  of  the  Falk  lands  War. 

Before  concluding  with  certainty  that  Soviet  behaviors  do  not  affect 
party  support  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  explore  an  additional  modelling 
strategy.  In  the  initial  party  support  model,  the  coefficient  for  rho 
was  small  and  not  statistically  significant.  This  result  is  repeated  in 
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TABLE  5-1 

Determinants  of  Incumbent  Party  Support 
in  the  United  Kingdom 


Mode  1 1 

Mode  1 2 

Model  3 

Unemployment 

-1 .97## 

-2.09## 

-2.52*# 

( .72) 

( .76) 

( .74) 

Inflation 

.076 

.07 

.11 

( .08) 

( .09) 

( . 14) 

Falk  lands  War 

11.92## 

12.53## 

9.87*# 

(2.45) 

(2.44) 

(2.81) 

Beta 

.22 

.19 

.25 

( .15) 

(.15) 

( .15) 

Rho 

.07 

.09 

-.07 

< .34) 

( .43) 

(-.36) 

Monthly  Cooperative 

.08 

Behaviors 

( .17) 

Monthly  Conf 1 ictual 

-.04 

Behaviors 

(.11) 

Cumulative  Cooperative 

-.15 

Behaviors 

( .09) 

Cumulative  Conf! ictual 

.13 

Behaviors 

( .09) 

Intercept 

27.57# 

31.09# 

20.48 

(12.86) 

(13.44) 

(25.97) 

R2 

.88 

.89 

.89 

N 

48 

47 

47 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the 

standard  errors  of 

the 

coef f icients/t-rat ios  for  rho. 


# p .05  *#p  .01 
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both  model  estimations  which  include  terms  for  Soviet  behaviors.  In  the 
monthly  frequency  model,  the  t-ratio  for  rho  was  .43.  For  the  history 
model  it  was  similarly  low,  -.36.  Such  consistently  small  ratios  suggest 
the  stability  of  all  three  specifications  and  attest  to  the  absence  of 
serious  error  in  the  models.  Consequently,  Ordinary  Least  Squares  (OLS) 
can  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  party  support  models.  In  the 
interests  of  parsimoniously  and  accurately  explaining  the  variance  in 
party  support  levels,  these  results  are  presented  in  Table  5.2. 

The  coefficient  estimates  in  Table  5.2  were  obtained  from  OLS 
estimation  of  the  models  in  Table  5.1.  The  models  in  the  latter  table 
differ  from  the  former  in  two  respects.  First,  the  models  do  not  contain 
parameters  for  beta  and  rho.  Since  these  terms  were  included  initially 
as  a test  of  improper  model  specification,  they  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Second,  the  present  models  contain  a term  to  control  for  autocorrelation 
in  the  dependent  variable.  Lagged  values  of  the  dependent  variable  are 
included  as  predictors  of  the  current  value.  Given  that  the  movement  in 
Conservative  party  support  conforms  to  an  AR(1)  process,  one  lag  of  the 
dependent  variable  should  control  the  problem  of  serial  correlation. 

The  results  in  Table  5.2  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  obtained  in 
the  initial  model  estimations.  Model  1 contains  the  coefficients  from 
modelling  party  support  as  a function  of  economic  variables  and  the 
Falklands  War.  Similar  to  the  previous  findings  (Table  5.1,  Model  1) 
unemployment  and  war  have  the  most  profound  effect  with  inflation 
contributing  little  explanatory  power  to  the  model.  In  fact,  the 
parameter  estimates  for  all  three  variables  are  virtually  identical 
between  the  two  models.  The  coefficient  for  the  lagged  dependent 
variable  is  statistically  significant,  suggesting  that  the  current  level 
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TABLE  5-2 

Determinants  of  Incumbent  Party  Support 
in  the  United  Kingdom/OLS 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Model  3 

Unemployment 

-1.90*# 

-1 .98## 

-2 . 66## 

( .60) 

( .63) 

( .73) 

Inflation 

.07 

.08 

.14 

( .07) 

( .07) 

( .14) 

Fa lk lands  War 

1 1.54## 

1 1 .54## 

9.91#* 

(2.03) 

(2.08) 

(2.26) 

Lagged  Y 

.24* 

.24* 

.23# 

< .10) 

( .11) 

( .11) 

Monthly  Cooperative 

.09 

Behaviors 

( .17) 

Monthly  Conf 1 ictual 

-.02 

Behaviors 

( .11) 

Cumulative  Cooperative 

-.16 

Behaviors 

( .09) 

Cumulative  Conf 1 ictual 

.13 

Behaviors 

( .09) 

Intercept 

26.45* 

26 . 25# 

16.90 

(11.96) 

(12.29) 

(24.87) 

R2 

.88 

.88 

.89 

N 

48 

48 

48 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  standard  errors  of  the 

coef f icients/t-rat ios  for  rho. 

##p 


# p .05 
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of  party  support  is  dependent  on  the  preceding  month's  level  of  support. 
Considering  the  simplicity  and  explanatory  power  of  the  model 
(R-square=.88) , OLS  provides  the  best  starting  point  for  evaluating  the 
effects  of  Soviet  behavior  on  party  support. 

The  results  reported  in  models  2 and  3 test  the  hypothesis  that 
Soviet  behaviors  are  positively  related  to  measures  of  party  support. 
Model  2 displays  the  results  when  the  monthly  frequencies  of  Soviet 
cooperative  and  conflictual  acts  are  added  to  the  initial  OLS  model.  As 
in  the  earlier  case,  the  coefficients  are  small  and  statistically 
insignificant.  Additionally,  the  coefficient  for  the  cooperative  Soviet 
behaviors  variable  is  properly  signed  while  that  for  conflictual 
behaviors  is  not.  Despite  the  alternative  modelling  strategy,  the  null 
hypothesis  of  no  effects  for  the  monthly  frequencies  variables  cannot  be 
rejected. 

The  last  model  in  Table  5.2  tests  for  the  cumulative  effects  of 
Soviet  behaviors  on  party  support.  The  results  of  the  history  model, 
reported  in  model  3,  are  disappointing.  While  the  respective  magnitudes 
of  the  coefficients  are  greater  than  in  the  monthly  frequency  model,  they 
are  virtually  identical  to  those  in  the  initial  history  model  (Table  5.1, 
Model  3).  When  the  effects  of  economic  conditions,  war,  and  previous 
levels  of  party  support  are  controlled,  the  history  of  Soviet  behaviors 
has  little  consequence  for  current  levels  of  Conservative  party 
support . 


Results  for  West  Germany 

The  results  of  models  estimating  public  support  for  the  incumbent 
party  in  West  Germany  appear  in  Table  5.3.  Since  the  time  period  of  the 
analysis  witnessed  a change  in  party  control  of  the  government,  values 
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TABLE  5-3 

Determinants  of  Incumbent 
in  the  Federal  Republic 

Party  Support 
of  Germany 

Model  1 

Mode  1 2 

Mode  1 3 

Unemployment 

-.51 

-.37 

-.68 

< .47) 

( .51) 

( .43) 

Inflation 

- . 46## 

- .53*# 

-.68# 

( .14) 

( .16) 

( .30) 

CDU/SPD  Dummy 

1 7 . 32#* 

17.54#* 

19.53## 

(2.53) 

(2.67) 

(2.34) 

Beta 

.23 

.21 

.08 

( .10) 

(.11) 

( .11) 

Rho 

.08 

.09 

-.08 

( .54) 

( .54) 

(-.46) 

Monthly  Cooperative 

.02 

Behaviors 

( .12) 

Monthly  Conf 1 ictual 

.05 

Behaviors 

( .13) 

Cumulative  Cooperative 

.26## 

Behaviors 

( .08) 

Cumulative  Conf 1 ictual 

-.18# 

Behaviors 

( .07) 

Intercept 

90.93## 

99.70## 

124.71*# 

(19.51) 

(21.78) 

(39.56) 

R2 

.93 

.93 

.94 

N 

48 

47 

47 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the  standard  errors  of  the 

coeff icients/t-rat ios  for  rho. 
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for  the  dependent  variable  reflect  support  for  the  CDU  and  the  SPD 
according  to  which  was  in  power.  The  qualitative  difference  in  levels  of 
support  between  the  two  parties  is  captured  by  a dummy  variable.  The 
other  variables  in  the  analysis  are  the  macroeconomic  indicators  of 
unemployment  and  inflation.  Both  are  hypothesized  to  be  negatively 
related  to  party  support.  In  addition,  the  second  and  third  models 
include  measures  of  Soviet  behavior  as  predictors  of  party  support. 

These  variables  should  be  positively  related  to  the  dependent  variable, 
in  that  party  support  is  expected  to  increase  with  the  level  of  Soviet 
acts  directed  toward  West  Germany.  The  models  also  contain  parameters 
for  rho  and  beta  to  test  for  model  misspecif icaition. 

The  results  in  model  1 demonstrate  the  importance  of  economic 
conditions  and  party  differences  as  predictors  of  party  support.  The 
model  as  a whole  accounts  for  93%  of  the  statistically  explained  share  of 
the  variance.  Although  both  economic  variables  have  a negative  impact  on 
party  popularity,  only  the  effect  of  inflation  is  statistically 
significant.  Over  the  period  covered,  incumbent  parties  suffered  about  a 
one-half  point  loss  in  support  for  each  percentage  point  increase  in 
inflation.  The  relative  importance  of  inflation  compared  to  unemployment 
in  West  Germany,  can  be  explained  by  Germany's  past.  As  Hibbs  (1982) 
suggests,  "...  there  is  a strong  consensus  in  the  German  polity  on  the 
importance  of  stable  prices,  which  generally  is  attributed  to  the  social 
memory  of  the  traumatic  Weimar  hyperinflation"  (p.  460).  Hibbs  also 
points  to  a more  current  phenomenon,  namely  that  recent  unemployment  in 
Germany  has  hit  foreign  guest  workers  harder  than  the  domestic 
electorate. 
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The  other  statistically  significant  coefficient  in  the  model  is  for 
the  dummy  variable  indicating  which  party  was  in  power.  The  substantive 
interpretation  is  that,  on  average,  support  for  the  incumbent  CDU  party 
was  about  seventeen  points  higher  than  it  was  when  the  SPD  was  in  power. 
The  different  levels  of  support  between  the  two  major  parties  can  be 
partially  explained  by  the  time  period  of  the  analysis.  Since  party 
support  declines  with  time,  the  SPD  levels  reflect  the  end  of  its 
incumbency  and  are,  accordingly,  low.  Correspondingly,  the  higher  levels 
of  CDU  support  reflect  its  coming  to  power  and  the  resulting  11  honeymoon" 
period.  However,  the  emergence  of  the  Green  party  as  a representative  of 
traditional  SPD  concerns  and  the  changing  political  cleavages  in  West 
Germany,  (see  Dalton,  1984)  also  account  for  the  lower  level  of  SPD 
support . 

The  final  coefficients  reported  in  model  1 are  for  beta  and  rho. 

The  small,  and  statistically  insignificant,  beta  coefficient  suggests 
that  West  Germans'  assessments  of  the  incumbent  party  responded  primarily 
to  current  changes  in  inflation  and  to  which  party  was  in  power.  The  rho 
coefficient  is  similarly  low  and  not  significant.  The  small, 
insignificant  effect  for  rho  attests  to  the  stability  of  the 
specification.  The  t-ratio  of  .54  indicates  that  the  initial  model  of 
party  support  in  West  Germany  is  free  from  serious  error  and  is  properly 
specified. 

Model  2 presents  the  results  of  a model  which  builds  upon  the 
initial  specification  and  which  tests  for  the  effects  of  Soviet  behaviors 
on  the  level  of  popular  support.  It  is  expected  that  as  the  levels  of 
cooperative  and  conflictual  behavior  directed  at  West  Germany  increase, 
so  will  the  level  of  party  support.  However,  the  results  do  not  support 
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this  hypothesized  relationship.  The  magnitude  of  the  events 
coefficients  is  negligible  and  virtually  uninterpretable.  Although  the 
positive  signs  of  the  coefficients  are  consistent  with  the  theoretical 
expectations,  their  relationship  to  party  support  is  tenuous  since 
neither  coefficient  is  statistically  significant.  Moreover,  the 
inclusion  of  these  measures  of  Soviet  influence  adds  nothing  to  the 
initial  model's  explanatory  power  (R-square=.93) . The  poor  performance 
of  the  monthly  frequency  specification  necessitated  exploring  alternative 
measures  of  Soviet  behaviors.  As  in  the  British  case,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  the  history  of  Soviet  behaviors  might  meaningfully 
impact  on  the  popularity  of  the  incumbent  party.  The  results  of  this 
model  are  shown  in  column  3. 

Apparently,  the  history  of  Soviet  behaviors  meaningfully  impacts 
public  assessments  of  the  incumbent  party  in  West  Germany11.  Measures  of 
both  Soviet  cooperative  and  conflictual  acts  are  statistically 
significant  and  the  model's  explanatory  power  improves  slightly.  The 
effect  of  positive  Soviet  behaviors  is  properly  signed  and  is  consistent 
with  the  proposition  that  Ostpolitik,  when  the  Soviets  respond  favorably, 
can  increase  a party's  public  support.  However,  the  sign  for  the 
conflictual  behavior  effect  is  inconsistent  with  expectations  since  it 
implies  that  support  for  incumbent  parties  can  suffer  as  a result  of 
hostile  Soviet  actions.  The  substantive  implication  is  that  antagonistic 
Soviet  behavior  may  produce  fear  among  the  German  public,  which  in  turn 
translates  into  a loss  of  confidence  in  West  German  leaders.  If  valid, 
these  findings  would  suggest  that  Soviet  propaganda  plays  a nefarious 
role  in  the  West,  as  some  have  contended.  Perhaps,  then,  the  Soviets  can 
influence  Western  opinion  in  a manner  consistent  with  their  desires. 
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Before  concluding  that  Soviet  behaviors  are  consistent  with  alleged 
Soviet  motives,  changes  in  the  estimates  of  the  other  coefficients  in 
model  3 must  be  examined.  For  example,  the  size  of  the  coefficient  for 
the  party  dummy  increases  while  its  standard  error  decreases  slightly. 
Also,  the  inflation  estimate  increases  and  its  standard  error  nearly 
doubles  in  size.  Although  the  model  appears  stable,  as  the  t=-.46  for 
rho  indicates,  changes  in  parameter  estimates  should  be  explored. 
Fortunately,  a method  exists  for  checking  the  reliability  of  the 
autoregressive  specification.  Since  rho  is  not  significant  in  any  of  the 
model  estimations,  the  analysis  can  be  repeated  using  OLS  procedures. 
Results  from  estimating  these  parsimonious  models  should  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  the  model's  coefficients  reflect  their  relationship  with 
party  support. 

Table  5.4  displays  the  results  of  OLS  models  of  party  support  in 
West  Germany.  As  in  the  British  case,  lagged  values  of  the  dependent 
variable  are  Included  as  predictors  of  party  support.  The  findings  in 
model  1 corroborate  those  of  the  comparable  model  in  Table  5.3.  All 
coefficients  are  properly  signed  and  the  amount  of  explained  variance 
remains  high  (R-square=.93) . The  coefficients  for  inflation  and  party 
differences  are  virtually  identical  to  those  reported  in  Table  5.3,  but 
are  significant  at  higher  levels.  The  inclusion  of  lagged  values  of  the 
dependent  variable  appears  warranted,  as  it  is  a statistically 
significant  predictor  of  the  current  level  of  public  party  support. 

When  the  monthly  frequency  of  Soviet  behaviors  is  added  to  the 
model,  the  initial  estimates  are  virtually  unchanged.  The  results  in 
model  2 also  reveal  that  West  Germans'  evaluation  of  their  leaders  does 
not  depend  on  the  monthly  frequency  of  Soviet  behaviors.  As  has 
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TABLE  5-4 

Determinants  of  Incumbent  Party  Support  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany/OLS 


Model  1 

Model  2 

Mode  1 3 

Unemployment 

-.54 

-.53 

-.83 

< .43) 

( .44) 

( .42) 

Inflation 

- . 45*# 

-.46## 

- .53* 

C .13) 

( .13) 

( .26) 

CDU/SPD  Dummy 

17.21## 

17.12#* 

18.77*# 

(2.44) 

(2.51) 

(2.38) 

Lagged  Y 

.25# 

.24* 

.12 

( .10) 

( .10) 

( .11) 

Monthly  Cooperative 

.02 

Behaviors 

( .12) 

Monthly  Conf 1 ictual 

.05 

Behaviors 

( .13) 

Cumulative  Cooperative 

.25# 

Behaviors 

( .09) 

Cumulative  Conf 1 ictual 

-.18# 

Behaviors 

( .07) 

Intercept 

89.21*# 

90.04#* 

105.93*# 

(18.03) 

(18.50) 

(34.43) 

R2 

.93 

.93 

.94 

N 

48 

48 

48 

Note:  Numbers  in  parentheses  are  the 

standard  errors  of 

the 

coef f icients/t-rat ios  for  rho. 


* p .05 


#*P  .01 
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consistently  been  the  case,  the  monthly  frequency  coefficients  continue 
to  be  small  and  statistically  insignificant.  Moreover,  the  results  of 
the  history  model  are  similar  to  those  in  Table  5.3. 

The  third  model  estimation  in  Table  5.4  (model  3)  tests  the 
hypothesis  that  the  history  of  Soviet  behavior  after  the  NATO  two-track 
missile  decision,  influenced  the  level  of  public  support  for  the 
incumbent  party.  The  explanatory  power  of  the  model  considerable, 
accounting  for  94  percent  of  the  variability  in  incumbent  party  support 
(R-square=.94) . Both  economic  variables  are  properly  signed,  with 
inflation  being  significant  as  expected.  Furthermore,  the  dummy  variable 
for  specific  party  effects  is  significant,  and  reflects  the  greater 
magnitude  of  public  support  for  the  Christain  Democrats. 

The  last  two  coefficients  in  the  model  are  those  for  the  cumulative 
effects  of  conflictual  and  cooperative  Soviet  behaviors.  Both  effects 
are  statistically  significant  and  indicate  a variable  relationship  with 
the  aggregate  level  of  public  party  support1^,  when  the  Soviets  behave 
cooperatively,  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the  level  of  popular  support. 
However,  when  the  Soviet's  behavior  is  conflictual,  it  impacts  the 
popularity  of  the  incumbent  party  negatively.  The  combination  of  these 
effects  is  contrary  to  expectations  and  suggests  that  the  Soviets  are 
indeed  capable  of  “playing  politics"  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Further, 
the  results  suggest  that  Ostpolitik  is  the  policy  preferred  by  the  public 
for  relations  with  the  Soviets,  and  the  public  punishes  its  leaders  if 
they  feel  cooperation  is  in  Jeopardy. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  research  presented  in  this  chapter  has  provided  a rigorous 
analytical  test  of  Soviet  penetration  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
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Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Moving  beyond  tentative  conclusions  based 
upon  circumstantial  evidence,  the  statistical  models  in  this  chapter 
introduce  a more  reliable  means  of  evaluating  the  interaction  between 
domestic  and  international  variables  within  domestic  national  settings. 

Following  from  studies  in  the  United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  a government's  popularity  is  an  important  political 
resource  which  can  either  contribute  to  or  undermine  a government's 
success  in  realizing  its  legislative  goals.  Consequently,  analysis  which 
seeks  to  understand  the  determinants  of  public  support  for  governments  is 
necessary  to  explain  why  governments  rise  and  fall.  The  studies  reviewed 
in  this  chapter  have  primarily  explained  fluctuations  in  incumbent 
popularity  solely  as  a function  of  economic  determinants.  The  results  of 
the  present  analysis  suggest  that,  at  least  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  earlier  models  of  popular  support  may  be  misspecif ied. 

The  preceding  analysis  supports  the  conclusion  that  domestic 
economic  and  political  variables,  and  international  variables  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  explain  the  variation  In  party  support.  While 
Soviet  behaviors  were  not  significant  predictors  of  party  support  in 
Great  Britain,  the  same  was  not  true  of  West  Germany.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  was  clear  evidence  that  relations  with  the  Soviets  did  impact 
on  public  assessments  of  the  government  in  the  1979  to  1983  period. 
Additionally,  this  impact  contributed  both  positively  and  negatively  to 
incumbent  party  support.  When  the  Soviets  behaved  cooperatively,  the 
public  rewarded  its  leaders  with  additional  support.  Conversely,  when 
the  Soviets  directed  conflictual  acts  toward  the  West  and  West  Germany, 
the  public  withdrew  support  from  the  incumbent  party.  Given  the  Soviets 
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predisposition  to  "playing  politics"  in  the  West,  it  appears  that  their 
conscious  efforts  can  be  successful. 


Notes 


1 A 1 though  not  concerned  with  the  dynamics  of  public  support  in  the 
United  States,  a third  important  work  also  contributed  to  the  foundation 
for  future  studies  on  the  popularity  function.  Goodhart  and  Bhansal i 
(1970)  obtained  results  similar  to  those  of  Kramer  (1971)  and  Mueller 
(1970)  in  their  analysis  of  parties  and  party  leaders  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  period  between  1947  and  1968. 

^Kernel  1 and  Hibbs  (1981)  comment  that  research  concerning  the 
popularity  function  "has  burgeoned  into  a small  industry"  (p.  49). 
Periodically,  the  accumulated  findings  are  aggregated  and  critically 
reviewed.  Two  particularly  good  reviews  of  the  literature  are  Frey 
(1978)  and  Pal  dam  (1981). 

3The  specific  concern  of  Frey  and  Schneider  (1981,  p.  24)  is  that  if 
governments  undertake  active  foreign  policies  in  response  to  internal 
economic  problems,  then  the  policy  function  may  be  misspeci f ied.  But, 
given  the  interdependence  of  the  policy  and  evaluation  functions,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  evaluation  function  is  also 
misspecif ied. 

^1  am  deeply  grateful  and  indebted  to  two  persons  for  furnishing  data 
for  this  study.  Dieter  Reigber,  of  the  Institut  Fur  Demoskopie 
Allensbach,  provided  the  data  on  party  support  in  a very  timely  fashion. 
Robert  J.  Wybrow,  from  Gallup  (London),  provided  the  series  for  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Wybrow  was  also  kind  enough  to  furnish  extensive  polling 
data  on  European  views  on  defense,  war,  and  arms  control.  I want  to 
acknowledge  the  contributions  of  both  these  men  and  their  respective 
polling  organizations. 

5In  each  country's  series  on  consumer  prices,  the  last  observation 
was  estimated.  The  value  for  December  1983  was  calculated  on  a base  year 
of  1980,  while  the  preceding  values  were  calculated  with  1975  as  the 
base.  Therefore,  the  last  observation  was  forecast  using  a SAS  stepwise 
autoregressive  method. 

6Intercoder  reliability  was  determined  by  comparing  the  number  of 
events  abstracted  by  two  different  coders  during  1980.  The  coefficient 
of  reliability  was  calculated  by  using  the  standard  formula  CR=2M/Nj+N2 
where:  M=the  number  of  events  (the  same)  abstracted  by  both  coders, 
Nj=total  events  abstracted  by  one  coder,  and  N2=total  events  abstracted 
by  the  other  coder.  The  coefficients  are  as  follows: 
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Category  CR 


Total  events 

.925 

Cooperative 

.980 

Conf 1 ictual 

.890 

Great  Britain 

Cooperative 

.910 

Conf 1 ictual 

.910 

West  Germany 

Cooperative 

.980 

Conf 1 ictual 

.970 

7 

'The  problems  associated  with  time  series  analysis  recommend  adopting 
a conservative  modelling  strategy.  That  is,  since  there  is  reason  to 
expect  problems  concerning  serial  correlation,  the  model  has  been 
“ overparameter ized"  to  account  for  these  anticipated  difficulties.  If  it 
were  possible  to  assume  that  successive  observations  in  the  data  series' 
were  independent,  the  initial  modelling  technique  chosen  would  be 
Ordinary  Least  Squares  (OLS).  Indeed,  depending  on  the  findings  of  the 
overparameterized  model,  OLS  remains  a viable  modelling  alternative. 

^Actually,  this  is  not  the  only  remaining  coefficient  since  the  model 
also  includes  the  value  of  the  Y-intercept.  The  intercept,  however,  is 
un interpretabl e in  the  traditional  OLS  sense  and  does  not  affect  the 
interpretation  of  the  other  coefficients. 

9An  F-test  of  complete  and  reduced  models  found  F = 2.18.  With 
degrees  of  freedom  of  two  in  the  numerator  and  forty-one  in  the 
denominator,  the  critical  value  for  F at  the  P .05  level  is  3.23.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  Soviet  behavior 
effects  are  necessary. 

10An  F-test  yielded  F = 1.89  with  a critical  value  of  3.23  at  the  P 
.05  level.  The  reduction  in  error  accompanying  the  additional  terms  is 
not  enough  to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  behavior  variables. 

11  The  F-test  yielded  F = 4.80.  At  a critical  level  of  3.23  for  P 
.05,  there  is  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  reduction  in  error 
caused  by  the  additional  effects  is  enough  to  include  these  variables. 

An  F-test  for  complete  versus  reduced  models  was  performed  to 
determine  whether  the  model  with  Soviet  behaviors  gives  a significantly 
better  fit  than  the  model  with  only  economic  and  party  effects.  The 
value  of  the  test  was  F = 3.60  for  two  degrees  of  freedom  in  the 
numerator  and  forty-one  in  the  denominator.  The  critical  value  for  F at 
the  P .05  is  3.23.  Therefore,  the  reduction  in  error  which  accompanies 
the  additional  terms  provides  enough  evidence  to  conclude  that  the  Soviet 
behaviors  are  necessary. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  theoretical  components  necessary  to  envision  the  interaction 
between  internal  and  external  factors  in  foreign  policy  formulation  have 
been  known  to  political  scientists  for  some  time.  Almost  three  decades 
ago  Schelling  (1960)  recognized  that  outcomes  in  international  relations 
are  often  determined  by  the  interaction  between  interdependent 
strategies.  Schelling  suggested  that  strategy  not  be  defined  narrowly  as 
solely  military  strategy,  but  more  broadly  in  relation  to  how  one  actor 
attempts  to  get  another  actor  to  do  something  he  might  not  otherwise  do. 
According  to  George  (1988),  this  broad  definition  of  strategy  provides  a 
link  between  decisionmaking  and  strategic  interaction.  Consequently,  the 
study  of  the  components  of  strategy  is  important  for  understanding, 
explaining,  and  managing  foreign  policy  behavior. 

The  recognition  of  a theoretical  link  between  the  foreign  policies 
of  different  states  has  provided  the  foundation  for  the  preceding 
analysis.  By  incorporating  the  events  surrounding  the  two-track  missile 
decision  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  into  a comparative  foreign 
policy  framework,  the  theory  that  external  factors  can  affect  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  has  been  examined  empirically.  More 
specifically,  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  penetrate  and  influence 
the  foreign  policymaking  climate  in  these  two  countries  during  the  early 
1980's  has  received  rigorous  analytical  treatment. 
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Soviet  Behavior  and  Change  Within  Western  Europe 

The  proposition  that  the  Soviet  Union  participates  in  the  policy 
debates  of  Western  nations  has  often  been  assumed  by  governments, 
journalists,  and  scholars  alike.  For  example,  Soviet  opposition  was 
assumed  to  be  instrumental  in  President  Carter's  1978  decision  to  cancel 
the  planned  deployment  of  enhanced  radiation  weapons  (neutron  bombs). 
Additionally,  Soviet  influence  allegedly  played  a role  in  stimulating 
public  opposition  to  NATO's  planned  deployment  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  early  1980's,  and  opposition  to. President  Reagan's 
1983  plan  to  develop  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  In  both 
cases  the  Soviets  portrayed  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  peace  and 
characterized  Western  moves  as  being  aggressive.  The  US  State  Department 
warns  that  unless  the  West  is  vigilant,  the  public  can  be  influenced  by 
Soviet  words  and  deeds  which  might  ultimately  impact  on  the  outcome  of 
Western  security  debates. 

In  order  to  move  beyond  the  circumstantial  and  anecdotal  evidence 
often  used  to  support  the  assumption  of  Soviet  participation  in  the 
West's  security  debates,  the  INF  debate  of  the  early  1980's  was  chosen  as 
the  context  in  which  to  test  this  proposition.  The  choice  of  this 
setting  resulted  from  two  considerations.  First,  there  was 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Soviets  attempted  to  influence  the 
debate,  but  no  evidence  concerning  the  success  of  its  attempt  (Sigal , 
1984).  Second,  the  debate  over  INF  had  a clearly  marked  beginning  and 
end.  It  began  in  December  1979  when  NATO  ministers  agreed  on  the 
two-track  decision  and  ended  in  December  1983  with  the  arrival  and 
initial  deployment  of  the  first  cruise  missiles  in  Europe.  Hence,  the 
INF  debate  provided  a definitive  period  for  examining  the  process  of 
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foreign  policy  formulation  in  Western  democracies.  In  unison,  these  two 
factors  recommended  the  INF  debate  as  an  ideal  episode  for  examining  the 
effects  of  Soviet  behavior  on  Western  opinion. 

The  assertion  that  Soviet  behavior  can  affect  public  opinion  in  the 
West  assumes  a prominent  role  for  change  within  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  formation  and  success  of  NATO  after  World  War  II  can  be  attributed  to 
its  essential  security  role  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  In  the  context  of  a bipolar  international  structure  composed  of 
two  competing  security  blocs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the 
"adversary"  to  be  capable  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  a manner 
consistent  with  its  desires.  As  a consequence  of  the  changes  within  NATO 
and  its  member  countries,  however,  the  West  is  more  susceptible  to  Soviet 
penetration  than  would  have  been  possible  in  an  earlier  period. 

Although  analysts  do  not  agree  on  the  dimensions  or  the  extent  of 
change  within  the  European  component  of  NATO,  they  do  agree  that  change 
has  transformed  the  Alliance  into  a configuration  far  different  than  that 
of  the  1950-1960  period.  There  is  relative  agreement  that  the  change  in 
NATO  is  related  to  the  change  in  the  international  distribution  of  power 
evident  by  the  early  1970's.  The  specific  transformation  concerns  the 
relative  decline  in  the  power  of  the  United  States.  Militarily,  the 
advent  of  nuclear  parity  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  reflected 
the  end  of  unchallenged  US  superiority.  Economically,  the  success  of 
Western  Europe's  postwar  recovery  resulted  in  the  relative  decline  of  the 
US  as  an  economic  power,  especially  in  relation  to  Japan  and  West 
Germany.  Within  this  altered  international  setting,  Western  Europe  often 
finds  itself  charting  a course  in  international  politics  which  is 
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independent  of  policies  advocated  by  the  United  States.  Consequently,  it 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  speak  of  a unitary  NATO  perspective. 

The  increasing  independence  of  Western  European  foreign  policies 
from  those  of  the  United  States  has  been  accompanied  by  internal  domestic 
changes.  The  last  twenty  years  have  witnessed  the  gradual  erosion  of  the 
traditional  elite  security  consensus  as  well  as  changes  in  the  attitudes 
of  Western  European  publics.  The  breakdown  of  elite  consensus  has 
resulted  in  a more  competitive  political  party  structure  as  elites 
attempt  to  generate  public  support  for  their  positions.  In  this 
dissensual  elite  environment,  citizen  movements  have  become  increasingly 
active  in  challenging  elites  to  be  more  responsive  to  less  traditional 
policy  options.  Together,  these  two  developments  have  contributed  to  the 
emergence  of  a policy  process  which  is  increasingly  “democratized.” 
Consequently,  Western  Europe's  perspectives  and  official  policy  positions 
have  adapted  to  reflect  these  internal  changes. 

The  implications  of  the  altered  perspectives  of  Western  European 
nations  of  particular  importance  to  the  present  study  concern  views  of 
national  security,  defense,  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  Soviet  threat.  As 
national  security  issues  have  become  increasingly  salient,  Western 
publics  have  become  less  likely  to  support  increases  in  defense  spending. 
The  public  has  also  rejected  any  role  for  nuclear  weapons  other  than  that 
of  deterring  Soviet  nuclear  forces.  Thus,  Western  Europe  did  not  embrace 
President  Reagan's  ideas  in  the  early  1980's  for  using  nuclear  weapons  in 
a limited  nuclear  engagement.  Related  to  divergent  US-European  views  on 
the  utility  of  nuclear  weapons  are  differing  perceptions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  example,  Europeans  were  critical  of  Reagan's  anti-Soviet 
rhetoric  in  the  early  years  of  his  administration.  To  most  Western 
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Europeans  the  Soviet  threat  is  no  longer  credible  since  they  do  not  feel 
that  the  Soviets  plan  to  overrun  Western  Europe. 

A significant  consequence  of  altered  Western  European  perspectives 
has  been  the  "banal izat ion"  of  the  Soviet  threat.  The  Soviets  are  no 
longer  perceived  as  an  international  menace  with  aggressive  tendencies 
toward  European  or  world  domination.  Indeed,  Western  Europeans 
increasingly  equate  Soviet  and  US  behavior  and  admit  that  while  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a far  less  desirable  society,  both  superpowers'  conduct 
in  the  international  arena  is  comparable.  Within  this  environment  Europe 
is  clearly  situated  between  the  superpowers,  and  their  preferred  policy 
stance  on  many  issues  is  increasingly  becoming  equidistant. 

Equi distancing  accounts  for  why  it  is  possible  to  envision  the  Soviets  to 
be  capable  of  influencing  internal  Western  debates. 

An  examination  of  the  internal  political  environments  in  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  uncovered  tangible  evidence  of  the  changes 
alleged  to  be  operating  within  Western  European  countries.  In  Great 
Britain,  it  was  clear  by  the  early  1980's  that  the  elite  consensus 
governing  national  security  policy  no  longer  existed.  Britain's 
traditional  support  of  the  United  States  and  NATO  was  reflected  in  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party  only.  The  Labour  party  was  attempting 
to  appease  competing  elements  within  its  own  ranks  and  eventually 
proclaimed  a unilateralist  position  regarding  nuclear  weapons.  In 
response  to  Labour's  move  leftward,  a number  of  Labour  MP's  broke  ranks 
and  established  a position  between  the  two  extremes. 

Data  on  the  attitudes  of  the  British  public  over  time  also  showed 
variable  opinions  on  a number  of  issues  by  the  early  1980's.  Of 
particular  importance,  the  British  public  was  losing  confidence  in  US 
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leadership.  This  was  especially  true  regarding  their  views  of  President 
Reagan,  which  were  increasingly  negative  (see  Table  3.2).  Although 
Britons  continued  to  view  the  US  more  favorably  than  the  Soviets,  between 
1981  and  1983  the  public  was  critical  of  the  US  position  on  nuclear 
weapons  and  began  to  think  that  the  Soviets  were  more  interested  in 
disarmament  (Table  3.8).  At  the  same  time  British  attitudes  reflected  a 
perspective  more  critical  of  the  US  and  less  critical  of  the  Soviets, 
they  maintained  a strong  commitment  to  NATO.  The  substantive 
interpretation  is  that  although  the  Alliance  was  still  seen  as  necessary, 
Britons  would  likely  prefer  NATO  policy  to  be  more  independent  of  US 
desires  and,  therefore,  less  antagonistic  toward  the  Soviets. 

Similar  to  the  British  case,  the  early  1980's  also  witnessed  changes 
in  the  elite  consensus  and  public  opinion  in  West  Germany.  While  the 
Christain  Democrats  (CDU)  continued  to  support  NATO's  planned 
modernization,  the  Social  Democrats  (SPD)  were  torn  apart  by  internal 
dissension.  The  increasing  strength  of  the  SPD  left  resulted  in  the 
party  approaching  but  not  overtly  endorsing  a stance  of  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament.  However,  the  SPD's  internal  conflict  exacerbated 
tensions  with  its  coalition  partner,  the  Free  Democratic  Party  (FDP), 
which  resulted  in  the  FDP  abandoning  the  coalition  in  midterm.  An 
additional  component  of  the  changed  elite  environment  in  West  Germany  was 
the  appearance  of  the  Green  Party.  Although  the  Greens  were  not  very 
successful  in  the  1980  election,  by  1983  they  offered  a viable 
alternative  to  many  voters  concerned  about  the  environment,  nuclear 
power,  and  the  deployment  of  new  nuclear  missiles  on  West  German  soil. 

Consistent  with  the  conflicting  perspectives  among  West  German 
elites,  public  opinion  by  the  early  1980's  was  also  undergoing  change. 
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Although  the  public  continued  to  support  the  US  presence  in  Europe, 
confidence  in  the  US  to  deal  wisely  with  world  problems  was  declining  and 
disagreement  with  President  Reagan's  policies  was  increasing.  Similar  to 
Britons,  West  Germans  continued  to  support  NATO  membership,  however  they 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  remaining  in  an  alliance  with  the  US  (Table 
3.14).  Also,  by  1983  West  Germans  thought  that  the  most  important  policy 
necessary  for  security  was  continuing  a dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(Table  3.15).  The  public  had  confidence  in  Soviet  intentions  and 
believed  that  the  Soviets  were  interested  in  disarmament.  Lastly,  the 
West  German  public  continued  to  increasingly  equate  the  behaviors  of  both 
superpowers  over  the  course  of  the  early  1980's. 

The  nature  and  combination  of  changes  at  the  elite  and  mass  levels 
in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  created  a situation  which  was  amenable 
to  Soviet  influence.  Although  the  importance  of  NATO  was  still 
recognized,  a new  form  of  alliance  was  supported.  Elites  and  publics  in 
both  countries  were  increasingly  skeptical  of  US  leadership  and  perceived 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  more  desirable.  In  this  environment 
the  behavior  of  both  superpowers  was  seen  as  comparable,  which 
facilitated  situating  Europe  between  the  superpowers.  Consequently,  West 
Europeans  entertained  policy  positions  independent  of  both  superpowers 
while  recognizing  the  importance  of  relations  with  the  two. 

Framework  for  Analysis 

The  literature  and  data  reviewed  in  Chapters  II  and  III  disclosed 
the  nature  and  amount  of  change  within  Western  Europe  generally,  and 
within  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  specifically.  The  evidence 
suggested  the  likelihood  of  Soviet  behaviors  penetrating  the  climate  in 
which  foreign  policy  is  made,  by  influencing  public  attitudes.  As 
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Chapter  I revealed,  this  relationship  has  long  been  assumed  but  never 
tested  empirically.  The  research  strategy  employed  in  the  present 
analysis  treated  this  assumption  as  an  empirically  testable  proposition 
within  a comparative  foreign  policy  framework  suggested  by  Rosenau  (1966) 
and  refined  by  McGowan  and  Shapiro  (1973). 

Rosenau's  (1966)  framework  envisioned  foreign  policy  formulation  as 
a process  which  depended  upon  various  attributes  of  a nation.  He 
theorized  that  different  types  of  societies  would  behave  differently 
depending  on  whether  they  were  large  or  small,  developed  or 
underdeveloped,  open  or  closed,  and  penetrated  or  non-penetrated.  The 
final  category,  or  penetration,  was  necessary  for  Rosenau  since  he 
asserted  that  the  boundaries  of  political  systems  were  defined  by 
activities  and  processes,  not  legalities.  Therefore,  penetration 
resulted  from  the  fusion  which  accompanied  the  breakdown  between  national 
and  international  systems.  As  refined  by  Hanrieder  (1967),  a penetrated 
system  was  one  in  which  the  decision-making  process  was  strongly  affected 
by  external  events. 

The  concept  of  penetration  assumes  a prominant  role  for  external 
factors  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy.  McGowan  and  Shapiro's 
(1973)  framework  suggests  how  the  external  environment  can  impact  and 
contribute  to  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  According  to  the  framework, 
the  independent  variables  which  affect  foreign  policy  are  of  two  broad 
types,  internal  and  external.  If  the  internal  factors  are  influenced  by 
external  variables,  the  result  would  be  a penetrated  system. 

The  present  study  explored  the  relationship  between  an  external 
variable,  Soviet  behavior,  and  an  internal  variable,  public  opinion. 
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McGowan  and  Shapiro  (1973)  recognized  the  importance  of  public  opinion  as 
a contributing  factor  in  the  foreign  policymaking  process.  By 
hypothesizing  a relationship  between  Soviet  actions  and  changes  in 
Western  public  opinion,  the  open  polities  of  the  West  were  assumed  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  same  types  of  influence  normally  associated  with  the 
less  politically  and  economically  capable  countries  of  the  Third  World. 

Summary  of  Findings 

In  order  to  comprehensively  examine  the  relationship  between  the 
behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  corresponding  changes  in  Western  public 
opinion,  two  strategies  were  employed.  Chapter  IV  examined  British  and 
West  German  views  between  1979  and  1983  concerning  the  favorability  of 
deploying  new  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  and  their  relation  to  Soviet 
actions  during  the  same  period.  The  strategy  employed  in  Chapter  V 
introduced  a variable  which  measured  Soviet  actions  in  an  explanatory 
model  designed  to  account  for  the  variation  in  public  support  for 
incumbent  leaders  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany.  Based  upon  these 
two  methods,  the  findings  were  mixed  concerning  the  interaction  between 
Soviet  behavior  and  public  opinion  and,  therefore,  whether  Western 
societies  are  penetrated. 

During  the  course  of  the  INF  debate  in  the  early  ^SO's,  the  British 
and  West  German  publics  were  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  deploying  cruise 
missiles  in  Western  Europe,  as  measured  by  public  opinion  polls.  In 
order  to  isolate  the  specific  effects  of  Soviet  behavior  on  these 
attitudes,  public  views  on  other  matters  related  to  NATO  modernization 
were  briefly  surveyed  prior  to  examining  the  hypothesized  relationship. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  whether  public  opinion  in  the 
respective  countries  was  predisposed  to  rejecting  the  missiles  based  on 
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their  fear  of  war,  or  views  on  deterrence  and  defense.  This  examination 
revealed  little  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  publics  in  either 
country  were  a priori  opposed  to  the  new  missiles  on  other  grounds. 
Although  the  public  was  pessimistic  about  the  chance  of  war  in  both 
countries,  they  continued  to  support  deterrence  and  the  maintenance  of 
current  levels  of  defense  spending. 

The  findings  of  the  research  strategy  which  examined  the  covariance 
of  public  opposition  to  cruise  missiles  and  Soviet  behaviors  suggested 
that  the  two  were  related.  During  the  1979  to  1983  period,  in  both  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany  the  Soviet  strategy  of  portraying  itself  as 
interested  in  peace,  arms  control,  and  disarmament  appeared  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  The  public  was  receptive  to  Soviet  “peace  initiatives" 
which  were  aided  by  the  often  bellicose  rhetoric  and  actions  of  the 
United  States.  The  public's  perception  of  the  US  as  the  more  belligerent 
superpower  seemed  to  undermine  the  rationale  for  new  missiles  since  the 
Soviets  did  not  appear  hostile.  With  the  exception  of  the  period 
surrounding  the  national  elections  in  both  countries,  when  the  salience 
of  defense-related  issues  increased,  public  attitudes  were  consistent 
with  the  Soviet  position  of  discouraging  NATO  deployment  as  expressed  in 
their  words  and  actions. 

While  the  findings  in  Chapter  IV  supported  the  proposition  that 
Soviet  behaviors  could  influence  public  opinion  in  the  West,  they  did  not 
offer  a reliable  measure  of  the  strenth  of  the  association.  Although  the 
findings  were  based  on  a more  comprehensive  analysis  than  that  which  has 
typically  accompanied  less  systemmatic  and  more  anecdotal  studies, 
further  analysis  was  required.  The  method  proposed  in  Chapter  V offered 
a means  for  more  systemmat ical 1 y examining  the  relationship  and, 
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therefore,  more  reliably  assessing  the  nature  of  the  impact  of  Soviet 
behaviors  on  public  opinion. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  public  opinion  in  Western 
nations  is  a monthly  poll  which  asks  respondents  to  express  their  support 
for  incumbent  leaders.  In  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  the  question 
gauges  the  popularity  of  the  incumbent  party  by  asking  respondents  who 
they  would  support  if  the  national  election  were  to  held  tommorrow  or 
next  week.  In  the  United  States,  this  indicator  is  related  to  a 
president's  legislative  success  and  is  an  important  power  resource.  In 
all  countries  politicians  and  others  monitor  the  results  of  this  poll 
closely  since  it  provides  a continuous  referendum  on  the  popularity  of 
incumbent  leaders  and  is  closely  related  to  actual  election  outcomes. 

The  analysis  in  Chapter  V assumed  that  if  Soviet  behaviors  could  affect 
the  public's  evaluation  of  their  leaders,  it  would  demonstrate  the 
participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  West's  political  process. 

Research  concerning  the  determinants  of  the  public's  evaluation  of 
its  political  leaders  has  isolated  those  variables  which  reliably  account 
for  the  variability  of  this  indicator  over  time.  There  is  a broad 
consensus  which  suggests  that  popularity  is  primarily  a function  of 
domestic  macroeconomic  conditions,  inertia,  and  the  gradual  depreciation 
over  time  of  a government's  popularity.  The  most  important  economic 
variables  tend  to  be  the  unemployment  and  inflation  rates,  along  with 
changes  in  per  capita  real  disposable  income.  Popularity  is  normally 
negatively  related  to  changes  in  unemployment  and  inflation,  and 
positively  related  to  changes  in  disposable  income. 

The  results  of  models  of  party  support  in  Great  Britain  and  West 
Germany  between  1979  and  1983  were  consistent  with  expectations.  In  both 
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countries,  popularity  responded  to  negatively  to  changes  in  the  domestic 
rates  of  unemployment  and  inflation.  Also  consistent  with  the  findings 
of  other  research,  unemployment  was  a better  predictor  in  Great  Britain 
and  inflation  performed  better  in  West  Germany.  The  models  specified  in 
each  country  also  included  a significant  political  variable  which  was 
relevant  to  the  1979  to  1983  time  period.  In  Great  Britain  a variable 
was  included  for  the  Falklands  War,  and  in  West  Germany  a variable  was 
needed  to  account  for  the  change  in  party  support  which  accompanied  the 
fall  of  the  SPD-FDP  coalition  in  September  1982. 

When  variables  which  measured  the  effects  of  Soviet  behavior  were 
added  to  the  respective  country's  model  of  party  popularity,  the  findings 
were  mixed.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  history  of  Soviet  cooperative  and 
conflictual  behavior  revealed  no  statistically  significant  effects  when 
added  to  the  model  including  economic  effects  and  the  Falklands  War 
variable.  However,  in  the  West  German  case  both  of  the  Soviet  behavior 
variables  had  a significant  effect  on  changes  in  the  level  of  party 
support.  During  the  1979  to  1983  period,  Soviet  cooperative  behavior 
tended  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  incumbent  party  and  conflictual 
actions  tended  to  decrease  the  government's  level  of  public  support. 

Explaining  the  Differential  Effects  of  Soviet  Behavior 

The  conclusion  that  Soviet  behavior  affected  public  views  on 
deploying  new  nuclear  missiles  in  Western  Europe  (Chapter  IV)  was  not 
unequivocally  supported  by  the  statistical  evidence  offered  in  Chapter  V. 
Instead,  the  results  of  explanatory  models  of  party  support  indicated 
that  the  Soviets  did  influence  public  opinion  in  West  Germany  but  did  not 
influence  the  British  public's  evaluation  of  their  leaders.  The  question 
posed  by  these  contradictory  findings  is:  Can  the  Soviets  influence 
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opinion  In  the  West,  or  not?  By  focusing  on  a key  assumption  of  this 
study  and  the  findings  presented  in  Chapter  V,  the  correct  response  to 
this  question  seems  to  be  both. 

One  explanation  for  the  conflicting  results  found  in  Britain  and 
West  Germany  concerns  the  comparable-cases  strategy  of  this  study. 
According  to  this  approach,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  similar  dynamics 
to  characterize  the  internal  processes  of  both  countries  due  to  their 
similarities.  On  the  basis  of  Rosenau's  (1966)  typology  of  nations.  West 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  similar  societies.  Both  are  large, 
economically  developed  nations  with  open  polities.  However,  continuing 
with  Rosenau's  categories,  West  Germany  is  penetrated  but  Great  Britain 
is  not.  The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  the  category  of 
"penetrated"  society  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  attributes  in 
Rosenau's  framework.  Categories  such  as  large  and  small,  developed  and 
underdeveloped,  and  open  and  closed  can  be  more  readily  identified  than 
those  of  penetrated  and  non-penetrated.  Nations  can  be  more  easily 
assigned  to  the  former  categories  on  the  basis  of  resources,  gross 
national  product,  or  freedom  of  the  press,  respectively.  However,  a 
similar  indicator  for  penetrated  societies  does  not  exist. 

The  argument  that  penetrated  systems  can  be  readily  identified  on 
the  basis  of  military  and  economic  aid  as  a percentage  of  total 
governmental  expenditures  or  a similar  economic  indicator  does  not 
contradict  the  above  statement  (see  Blong,  1979).  What  it  does  do  is 
suggest  more  than  one  way  in  which  to  envision  penetration.  Indicators 
which  concentrate  on  economic  variables  must  by  definition  refer  to 
economic  penetration.  However,  those  which  refer  to  political  variables, 
as  done  in  this  study,  are  concerned  with  political  penetration. 
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According  to  this  argument,  Rosenau's  (1966)  pre-theory  should  be  amended 
to  reflect  the  trichotomous  nature  of  systems  which  are  politically 
penetrated,  economically  penetrated,  or  both.  The  nature  of  this 
reconceptualization  suggests  that  the  explanation  for  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  Chapter  V is  to  be  found  in  the  political  differences 
between  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  particularly  their  different 
geostrategic  situations. 

The  primary  feature  which  distinguishes  the  political  setting  of 
West  Germany  from  that  of  Great  Britain  is  geography.  The  importance  of 
geography  to  understanding  a nation's  foreign  policy  is  a prominent 
factor  in  the  study  of  international  relations  (Spanier,  1984).  West 
Germany's  geopolitical  situation  in  the  middle  of  Europe  places  it  in  a 
far  more  precarious  strategic  position  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  the  two-track  missile  decision — making 
deployment  contingent  upon  the  outcome  of  arms  control  negotiations — is  a 
direct  consequence  of  West  Germany's  security  requirements.  When 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  first  conceived  of  the  two-track  approach  in 
1977  he  was  responding  primarily  to  West  Germany's  complex  geopolitical 
situation . 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  West  Germany's  proximity  to  the 
Eastern  bloc  affects  it  perception  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a divided  country  situated  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  West  Germany 
relies  on  both  deterrence  and  detente  to  insure  its  future  viability  as  a 
nation.  For  example,  the  potential  for  German  reunification  suggests 
that  West  Germans  have  more  to  gain  from  detente  than  any  other  Western 
nation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  their  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union  also 
insures  that  they  have  much  to  fear  from  a breakdown  in  deterrence. 
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President  Reagan's  statements  in  the  early  1980's  regarding  the 
possibility  of  a limited  nuclear  confrontation  in  Europe  stimulated 
anti-missile  sentiment  in  West  Germany.  West  Germans  interpreted 
Reagan's  bellicose  rhetoric  as  hostile  to  the  needs  of  deterrence  which 
might  be  served  better  by  arms  control  than  by  preparing  to  wage  a 
1 imited  nuclear  war. 

Given  West  Germany's  relatively  sensitive  geographical  position 
between  East  and  West,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  West  Germans  to  be  more 
receptive  than  Britons  to  Soviet  overtures.  Although  public  support  for 
Ostpolitik  was  not  as  great  in  1980  as  it  was  in  1970,  West  Germans  still 
recognized  that  their  security  depended  on  a dialogue  with  the  Soviets 
(Table  3.15).  In  contrast,  Great  Britain  is  more  remote  from  the  type  of 
daily  preoccupation  which  characterizes  West  German  relations  with  the 
East . 

Along  with  the  security  implications  of  West  Germany's  location, 
there  is  another  reason  to  expect  closer  ties  between  West  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  reason  relates  to  West  Germany's  relative  youth 
as  a democracy  and  the  resulting  implications  for  its  economic  growth. 
Spanier  (1984)  theorized  on  the  importance  of  geography  in  determining 
why  European  governments  were  either  democratic  or  authoritarian.  He 
concluded  that  geography  was  a contributing  factor  for  Germany  not 
becoming  a democracy  until  after  World  War  II  when  the  system  was  imposed 
on  it  by  its  conquerers.  The  implication  for  this  study  is  that  as  a 
younger  democracy  West  Germany's  foreign  policy,  particularly  its 
economic  policy,  should  be  different  from  an  older  one  such  as  Great 
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Olson  (1982)  contends  that  the  relative  youth  of  West  Germany  and 
Japan  accounts  for  their  economic  growth  in  the  post  World  War  II  years. 
Indeed,  the  internal  chaos  caused  by  the  war  contributed  to  their  ability 
to  modernize  rapidly  during  the  postwar  years.  Also,  age  contributed  to 
the  relatively  slower  rates  of  growth  in  countries  such  as  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Since  older  developed  democracies  have  stronger 
distributional  coalitions,  such  as  interest  groups,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  slower  and  these  societies  are  sluggish  in  adopting  new 
technologies.  Given  West  Germany's  growth  since  the  1950's  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  economic  relations  and  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  high  on  West  Germany's  political  agenda. 

This  argument  suggests  that  West  Germany,  more  than  Great  Britain,  is 
open  to  exploring  less  traditional  economic  linkages  such  as  trading  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently,  the  Soviet  Union  is  perceived  as  a 
coveted  economic  associate,  which  dictates  that  West  Germany  maintain 
harmonious  political  relations  with  the  Soviets. 

The  focus  on  geography  as  a variable  which  can  help  to  explain  the 
differential  effects  found  in  this  study  is  not  intended  to  provide  a 
monocausal  explanation  of  these  effects.  Rather,  it  is  merely  offered  to 
suggest  the  most  obvious  and  encompassing  distinction  between  Great 
Britain  and  West  Germany.  A more  adequate  explanation  of  the 
determinants  of  penetrability  would  necessitate  examining  the  multitude 
of  internal  factors  which  distinguish  the  two  societies.  Differences 
regarding  the  accessibility  of  elites,  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
attentive  public,  the  degree  of  foreign  policy  consensus,  and  the  level 
of  party  polarization  are  just  a few  of  the  characteristics  which  might 
be  explored.  An  understanding  of  these  differences  would  significantly 
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contribute  to  explaining  those  conditions  which  might  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  process  of  political  penetration. 

Impl i cat  ions 

The  findings  of  this  research  lend  understanding  to  the  process  of 
foreign  policy  formulation  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany.  In  both 
countries,  the  results  of  the  qualitative  analysis  offered  in  Chapter  IV 
suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union  contributed  to  the  policy  debate  in  the 
early  1980's  concerning  the  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  in  Europe. 
However,  the  quantitative  analysis  in  Chapter  V failed  to  sustain  this 
relationship  in  Great  Britain.  Probably  as  a result  of  its  close 
geographical  proximity  to  the  East,  West  Germany  was  found  to  be 
susceptible  to  Soviet  penetration  in  a way  Britain  was  not.  The 
implications  of  this  result  are  important  beyond  the  specific  effects 
found  in  these  two  countries.  Specifically,  the  findings  of  this  study 
contribute  to  specifying  models  of  the  popularity  function  and  improving 
the  framework  for  studying  comparative  foreign  policy. 

The  primary  criticism  of  models  which  explore  the  determinants  of 
support  for  incumbent  leaders,  the  popularity  function,  is  that  they 
reflect  a closed  system.  That  is,  the  popularity  of  incumbent  leaders  is 
often  assumed  to  be  solely  a function  of  domestic  economic  conditions. 
Ostrom  and  Simon's  (1985)  study  of  presidential  popularity  in  the  US  is  a 
notable  exception  to  this  rule  and  found  that  international  political 
variables  were  an  important  determinant  of  public  support  for  the 
president . 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  with  regard  to  West  Germany  are 
consistent  with  those  of  Ostrom  and  Simon's  (1985)  and  offer  insight  for 
the  study  of  the  popularity  function  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
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statistically  significant  effects  for  cooperative  and  conflictual  Soviet 
behaviors  in  West  Germany  testifies  to  the  importance  of  examining  both 
economic  and  political  variables  in  determining  how  the  public  evaluates 
its  leaders.  Second,  this  finding  in  West  Germany  provides  an  empirical 
link  between  the  determinants  of  presidential  support  and  those  of  party 
support.  While  the  comparability  of  the  two  indicators  is  often 
defended,  the  results  in  West  Germany  confirm  the  similarities  between 
the  two,  since  both  do  respond  to  economic  and  political  variables. 

An  additional  implication  of  the  findings  in  West  Germany  which  is 
related  to  the  popularity  function,  concerns  the  ability  of  elected 
officials  to  create  a favorable  climate  for  reelection.  Since  popularity 
is  a good  Indicator  of  the  likely  election  outcome,  those  variables  which 
account  for  its  movement  are  important  to  officials  seeking  reelection. 

In  the  West  German  case,  the  public  changed  their  evaluations  of  the 
incumbent  party  quickly  in  response  to  changes  in  the  inflation  rate. 

This  finding  suggests  that  by  concentrating  on  improving  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  months  prior  to  election  politicians  might  improve  their 
electoral  chances.  But,  politicians  are  not  as  fortunate  regarding 
foreign  policy,  at  least  concerning  relations  with  the  Soviets.  Chapter 
V found  that  the  public  altered  their  evaluation  of  politicians  on  the 
basis  of  the  history  of  Soviet  behaviors  targeted  at  West  Germany. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  benefit  electoral ly  from  cooperative  relations 
with  the  Soviets,  West  German  leaders  must  maintain  a history  of 
cooperation.  But  by  the  same  token,  short-term  attempts  by  the  Soviets 
to  manipulate  specific  elections,  such  as  the  election  in  1983,  have 
little  chance  of  succeeding. 
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Along  with  providing  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  how  Western 
publics  evaluate  their  leaders,  the  results  of  this  study  also  suggest 


rethinking  the  framework  for  studying  comparative  foreign  policy. 
Rosenau's  (1966)  conceptualization  of  societies  did  not  differentiate 
between  types  of  penetrated  systems.  The  findings  in  Chapter  V recommend 
envisioning  penetration  as  a trichotomous  category.  That  is,  societies 
could  be  economically  penetrated,  politically  penetrated,  or  both. 

Studies  which  focused  on  penetration  in  the  Third  World  would  be 
concerned  with  systems  that  are  economically  penetrated  and,  perhaps  as  a 
consequence,  politically  penetrated  as  well.  In  the  case  of  West 
Germany,  however,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  realistically  speak  of 
economic  penetration  even  though  economic  relations  no  doubt  influence 
West  German-Soviet  relations.  Therefore,  penetration  in  this  case  is 
primarily  political  and  reflects  a vastly  different  process  than  might 
characterize  a less  economically  developed  country. 

The  questions  this  inquiry  has  raised  concerning  the  general 
circumstances  under  which  to  expect  political  penetration  are  not 
forthcoming.  Instead,  generalizations  of  this  sort  await  research  which 
is  specifically  designed  to  account  for  the  variable  conditions  which  are 
conducive  to  these  effects.  The  most  that  can  be  asked  of  the  present 
findings  is  that  they  suggest  where  to  look  and  what  to  control  for.  An 
appropriate  answer  seems  to  be  to  differentiate  nations  based  upon 
geographical  location  and  closely  examine  other  differences  of  allegedly 
“similar"  societies,  such  as  the  relative  age  of  democracy  or  the  rate  of 
economic  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  this  study's  findings  of  differential  effects  for 
Soviet  behavior  in  Great  Britain  and  West  Germany  support  the 
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reconceptualization  of  other  relevant  national  attribute  variables. 
Rosenau's  (1984)  revisitation  of  his  pre-theories  suggests  that  foreign 
policy  behavior  might  be  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  role  scenarios  or 
action  scripts.  These  concepts  refer  to  an  encompassing  schema  in  which 
the  role  expectations  of  different  actors  interact  and  contribute  to  how 
events  unfold.  According  to  Rosenau,  role  scenarios  are  culturally 
derived  and  part  of  the  basic  understandings  and  values  that  are 
transmitted  through  political  socialization. 

While  the  utility  of  the  role  scenario  concept  awaits  empirical 
expression,  this  study's  findings  are  consistent  with  its  general  thrust. 
Although  West  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  similar  when  defined  by 
categories  which  are  relevant  today  (e.g.  both  are  developed  and  open), 
there  is  little  doubt  that  historical  differences  impact  on  their 
respective  cultures.  Culturally  transmitted  values,  therefore,  might 
account  for  the  differences  in  outcomes  between  the  two  countries  as 
different  role  scenarios  evolved  in  each  country.  Consequently,  this 
study  ends  where  it  began  by  envisioning  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  speak  in  terms  of  penetrated  systems.  The  concept  of 
role  scenarios  suggests  that  while  gains  have  been  made  relating  to  when 
and  how  penetration  occurs,  new  theoretical  insights  will  continue  to 
provide  a rich  agenda  for  future  research. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  IDENTIFYING,  ABSTRACTING  AND  CODING 
SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY  BEHAVIORS 

The  following  represents  a set  of  rules  and  procedures  whose  purpose  is 
to  outline  the  process  for  recording  actions  undertaken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1980  and  1983.  The  specific  actions  pertain  to  foreign 
policy  or  events  which  are  aimed  at  an  external  audience.  The  process 
consists  of  essentially  four  steps: 

A.  Identifying  in  the  Times  Index  (London)  specific  Soviet  foreign 
pol icy  behaviors. 

B.  Recording  the  above  behaviors  and  other  relevant  data  on  individual 
index  cards. 

C.  Abstracting  these  'events'  from  the  index  cards  and  recording  them  in 
the  form  of  a simple  declarative  sentence  on  the  code  sheets. 

D.  Assigning  identification  and  substantive  codes  to  the  event. 

A.  Identification  of  Soviet  Behaviors 

The  Times  Index  (heretofore  called  the  index)  is  used  to  identify  Soviet 
behaviors  in  the  fol lowing  manner: 

1.  The  table  of  contents  to  the  index  is  used  to  reveal  possible 
categories  to  inspect  for  Soviet  behaviors.  Areas  of  interest  are 
disarmament,  nuclear  weapons,  trade,  diplomacy,  foreign  policy,  foreign 
relations,  East-West  relations,  ets. 

2.  Examination  of  these  topical  areas  leads  to  other  areas  of  Soviet 
behaviors  which  are  revealed  by  following  the  index's  cross-referencing 
of  areas. 

3.  Once  all  cross-referencing  is  followed  to  the  point  where  no  new 
Soviet  behaviors  are  found,  the  areas  covered  are  considered  exhaustive 
for  a given  year. 

B.  Recording  the  Behaviors 

Given  the  exhaustive  list  of  topical  areas  pertinent  to  Soviet  behaviors 
the  following  steps  are  implemented: 

1.  Thoroughly  read  through  all  of  the  index  documentation  defined  above, 
in  Step  A,  physically  highlighting  all  Soviet  behaviors  which  might 
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pertain  to  an  external  audience.  These  Include  all  acts  the  Soviets  were 
involved  in  whether  with  other  actors  or  by  themselves. 

2.  Record  of  the  highlighted  Soviet  behaviors  on  individual  index 
cards.  Each  behavior  should  have  its  own  card  and  include: 

a.  month/day/year 

b.  page/column  of  original  article 

c.  the  behavior  which  is  indexed — include  context 

d.  the  target  of  the  behavior  and  the  category  from  the 
index  (Note:  The  target  in  the  index  is  found  either 
in  the  article  abstract  or,  in  some  geographical 
categories,  the  target  is  often  the  category 
subheading.  Also,  when  recording  information, 
everything  mentioned  in  the  index  should  be 
included  on  the  index  card.) 

C.  Abstracting  and  Recording  Foreign  Policy  Behaviors 

A foreign  policy  behavior  (or  action,  act,  and  event  are  often  used)  is 
defined  as  a simple  declarative  sentence  about  an  activity  undertaken  by 
a state  or  its  representative(s) , wherein  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
actor  has  undertaken  the  activity  in  order  to  affect  the  behavior  of  the 
external  recipient  of  the  act.  Hence,  an  act  consists  of  three  component 
parts:  initiating  actor,  action,  and  direct  target. 

The  following  rules  apply  to  abstracting  the  relevant  foreign  policy 
behaviors.  Once  an  interaction  has  been  identified  and  recorded  from  the 
index  it  must  then  be  abstracted  on  to  a code  sheet  as  a declarative 
sentence  in  the  following  form: 

a.  a singular  or  plural  subject  (actor) 

b.  one  transitive  verb  that  states  something  rather  than 
asks  a question  or  gives  a command  (action) 

c.  a singular  or  plural  direct  object  of  the  verb  (target) 

d.  an  indirect  object  of  the  verb  or  a prepositional  phrase 
( issue-area) 

ACTORS 

Actors  consist  of  representat i ve(s)  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  include  the 
head  of  government,  cabinet  ministers,  military  officials,  diplomats, 
ambassadors,  official  delegations,  governmental  organizations,  members  of 
the  legislature,  party  officials,  and  official  state  sponsored  and 
allowed  news  agencies,  newspapers,  publications,  and  broadcasters. 
Frequently  decision-makers  are  not  named  but  rather  the  collective  noun 
"Russia"  or  "Soviet  Union"  is  used.  All  of  the  above  actors  and  acts 
should  be  abstracted. 

Rule  1 — Do  not  abstract  the  external  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups 
in  the  initiating  state  which  are  non-governmental. 

Rule  2 — When  abstracting  events,  identify  the  actor  by  bureaucratic 
position  when  given.  Be  as  specific  as  the  index  in  determining  the 
foreign  policyactor. 
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ACTION 

Action  is  defined  as  purposeful  behavior  (not  random  or  accidental)  which 
may  be  either  verbal  or  nonverbal  and  which  is  initiated  by  some  human 
actor  who  represents,  in  some  way,  the  executive  of  a state.  To  be  coded 
as  a foreign  policy  event,  either  a direct  target  or  indirect  object  must 
be  an  entity  external  to  the  national  territory  of  the  actor  or  be 
specifically  concerned  with  an  issue-area  of  significant  international 
implications  (for  instance  the  following  statement:  "The  Soviet  Union  at 
a meeting  in  Poland  defended  the  spread  of  Communism  as  a force  for 
peace",  undoubtedly  has  internationnal  implications  for  the  West  and  is 
thus  coded  as  a foreign  policy  event  with  an  unspecified  target.) 

Rule  3 — Travel  is  action  only  when  the  activities  for  which  the  travel 
was  undertaken  are  not  reported  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  4 — Multiple  cases — event  interactions  may  have  multiple 
subjects/actors  and  multiple  objects/targets.  In  such  cases,  a code 
sheet  must  be  completed  for  each  target  when  it  is  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Each  event  interaction  has 
one  and  only  one  actor  and  target. 

Rule  5— Reports  from  third  parties— Events  attributed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  initiating  state  by  sources  in  another  state  are  not  to  be  coded 
except  when: 

— the  interaction  is  reported  by  a nongovernmental  entity 
(i.e.  a newspaper  in  a third  country)  or, 

— if  the  interaction  relates  to  or  makes  known  a previously 
unknown  behavior — For  instance:  "Chancellor  Schmidt  today 
disclosed  that  the  Soviet  Union  offered  to  negotiate..." 
would  be  an  event  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rule  6 — Short  and  extended  meetings — in  the  absence  of  description  about 
the  content  on  an  internation  meeting,  a short  continuous  meeting  is  one 
event  for  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  other  participants  as  targets.  For 
extended  meetings  over  time,  the  same  rule  applies  to  each  session  when 
there  are  lapses  of  time  in  between. 

Rule  7 — Each  accepted  proposal  and/or  agreement  in  a meeting  is  an 
event — "The  USSR  and  UK  met  today  and  agreed  . . ."  is  coded  as  "USSR 
agreed  with  UK  on  . . ." 

Rule  8 — When  a meeting  reaches  no  agreement  and  on  a given  issue  the 
position  of  only  one  participant  is  known,  the  action  for  the  other 
participants  is  "considered  country  X's  position" 

Rule  9 — International  conferences — abstract  anv  specific  participation  by 
the  actor  and  any  general  items  concerning  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
any  final  communique  issued  by  the  conference. 

Rule  10— Abstract  all  statements  of  attendance  at  and  participation  in 
bilateral  and  multilateral  meeting  that  occur  outside  the  confines  of  an 
International  Organization. 

— If  the  index  identifies  a meeting  it  should  be  abstracted 
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--If  the  substance  (proposals,  agreements,  etc.)  are  also 
identified,  this  should  similarly  be  abstracted 

Rule  11  — Interactions  may  be  either  verbal  statements  or  physical 
behavior.  When  verbal  statements  accompany  physical  behavior,  mixed 
verbal-physical  behavior  should  be  treated  as  one  physical  act  if: 

— the  verbal  statement  is  an  announcement  or  explanation  of 
the  physical  behavior,  and 

— no  relevant  behavior  of  the  target  Intervenes  between  them. 

Otherwise,  they  should  be  treated  separately  as  two  interactions. 

Rule  12— Reiterations  of  important  policy  positions  which  have  been 
previously  established  (i.e.  public)  are  to  be  coded  as  a new  event. 

(This  is  done  to  be  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  these 
reiterations  are  specif  leal 1v  intended  to  further  extend  Influence  into 
the  targeted  entities.) 

Rule  13 — Declarations  and  speculations  by  actors  about  future  activities 
are  to  be  abstracted  and  coded.  However,  press  reports  or  statements 
pertaining  only  to  the  past  are  not  events  unless  they  are  directly 
linked  to  current  developments.  For  example,  "The  Secretary  General 
discussed  capitalist  encirclement  after  WW  II"  is  not  coded  but  "The 
Secretary  General  stated  that  current  Western  moves  are  no  different  than 
the  capitalist  encirclement  after  WW  II"  is  coded. 

Rule  14 — Announcements  and  speculations  about  future  actions  are 
abstracted  when  they  are  the  products  of  the  official  actors  mentioned 
above.  They  are  not  events  when  non-actors  are  announcing  or 
speculating. 

Rule  15 — Continuous  acts — An  action  that  continues  over  a period  of  time 
should  be  abstracted  only  once  as  long  as  specific  expectations  arising 
out  of  that  action  are  fulfilled.  However: 

— failure,  change,  or  breakdown  In  those  expectations  is 
abstracted  as  it  occurs  (i.e.  an  extension  of  a meeting, 
etc. ) 

— all  acts  of  presenting/accepting  diplomatic  credentials 
are  to  be  abstracted,  even  if  they  do  not  represent  a 
change  in  expectations  begun  when  diplomatic  relations 
were  established. 

Rule  16 — When  an  announcement  reports  either  a completed  act  or  an  act 
occuring  in  the  present,  the  act  is  abstracted  not  the  announcement. 

When  an  announcement  reports  a future  act,  the  announcement  is 
abstracted. 

Rule  17 — If  the  index  identifies  an  actor  proposing  something  to  the 
USSR,  it  should  be  abstracted  as  "USSR  considers  state  X's  proposal.  . .“ 

Rule  18— Specific  or  surprising  non-attendance  of  the  USSR  at 
international  or  other  meetings  where  it  had  been  expected  is  abstracted. 

Rule  19 — Actions  which  involve  statements  and/or  proclamations  from  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  arms  control  are  usually  abstracted.  These 
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statements  are  usually  widely  covered  In  the  Western  press  and  Important 
to  this  study.  However,  they  are  not  coded  when  only  the  US  Is  clearly 
Intended  to  be  the  target  and  not  NATO  countries.  For  Instance,  under 
the  heading  "Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Talks"  the  following 
would  be  abstracted: 

— "USSR  rejects  call  to  conclude  intermediate  agreement" 

— "Pres.  Andropov  says  agreement  should  still  be  possible 
provided  US  abandons  its  one-sided  approach"  But,  the 
following  would  not  be  abstracted: 

—"Russia  accuses  US  of  using  incident  to  ensure  talks  fail" 

— "Pravda  accuses  US  of  using  UN  General  Assembly  to  divert 
attention  from  Soviet  disarmament  proposals" 

Rule  20 — Normal  actions  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  not  always  coded  as  events 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  since  the  Soviets  are  the  primary  actors  in 
the  alliance  and  since  Warsaw  Pact  actions  are  usually  perceived  in  the 
West  as  Soviet  actions,  they  are  sometimes  treated  as  such.  For  example, 
the  following  are  coded  as  events: 

— "Meeting  calls  on  NATO  to  resolve  INF  talks" 

— "Issue  statement  saying  Geneva  INF  talks  should  continue 
even  if  no  agreement  is  reached  by  end  of  year" 

— "Warsaw  Pact  denounces  NATO  plan  to  deploy  new  weapons" 

But,  the  following  would  _not_  be: 

— "Warsaw  Pact  summit  expected  to  launch  peace  drive" 

— "Further  summit  may  be  convened  to  consider  final  offer  to 
be  made  at  INF  talks" 

Also,  Warsaw  Pact  military  exercizes  and  maneuvers  are  events  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

TARGETS 

Unlike  actors,  targets  can  be  public  or  private  individuals, 
collectivities,  alliances,  etc.  The  direct  target  is  the  immediate 
recipient  of  the  behavior  undertaken  by  the  initiating  state.  It  will 
usually  form  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  the  sentence  or  will  be 
evident  in  the  index  subheading.  At  other  times  a clearly  propagandist ic 
action  will  not  have  a specific  target  but  be  a broad  announcement  on  an 
International  topic  of  concern  in  the  West  (i.e.  disarmament).  These 
events  are  important  and  are  abstracted  with  the  target  unspecified. 

Rule  21 — To  be  abstracted  the  interaction  usual lv-but  not  alwavs-will 
have  a direct  target.  AI I events  which  are  generated  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  which  can  be  reasonably  inferred  to  be  aimed  at  foreign  audiences 
should  be  abstracted. 

Rule  22— An  event  cm  have  more  than  one  target.  In  cases  where,  for 
example,  both  the  UK  and  FRG  are  mentioned  it  is  coded  as  an  event  for 
each  of  the  targets. 

Rule  23 — If  the  target  is  an  individual  or  an  entity  in  a foreign  country 
relevant  to  this  study,  the  event  is  coded  as  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
particular  national  entity. 
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Rule  24— Acts  which  have  as  a direct  target  a geographical  region 
(Western  Europe)  or  even  broader  (the  West)  are  abstracted  with  the  known 
category  as  the  target. 


APPENDIX  B 


The  following  data  are  the  raw  totals  by  month  of  six  types  of 
Soviet  behavior  directed  at  three  targets  in  the  West.  The  three  targets 
are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  a broad 
category  encompassing  acts  directed  at  the  West,  Europe,  and  NATO.  The 
two  primary  types  of  actions  are  conflictual  and  cooperative,  which  are 
also  categorized  by  whether  they  were  related  to  the  NATO  decision  to 
modernize  imtermediate-range  nuclear  missiles.  Also,  the  conflictual  and 
cooperative  acts  are  split  between  security  (S)  and  non-security  (N),  and 
the  deployment  category  is  split  between  positive  (+)  and  negative  C-) 
acts  and  statements.  The  resulting  categories  are  a compilation  of  a 
number  of  more  specific  issue-areas. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  WEST/EUROPE/NATO 


Confl /Coop/Deploy  Con fl /Coop/Deploy  Con fl /Coop/Deploy 


SNSN  + - SN 

1980 

JAN  030000  00 

FEB  1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 

MAR  1 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 

APR  2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 

MAY  0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

JUN  1 2 1 0 0 0 1 0 

JUL  1 3 0 0 0 0 3 1 

AUG  0 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 

SEP  0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 

OCT  1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

NOV  000000  00 

DEC  0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 

TOTAL 

7 13  3 2 1 0 5 4 


1981 


JAN  0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 

FEB  000000  00 

MAR  2 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 

APR  0 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 

MAY  0 1 0 3 0 0 2 0 


SN  + - SNSN  + - 


0100  000000 
0 1 0 0 2 1 1 0 1 0 

0000  010000 
0100  000000 
0200  100000 
0001  200100 
3 2 3 0 1 0 2 1 0 1 

1100  304000 

0000  110000 
0000  223120 

0000  320000 

0 0 0 0 3 1 1 0 0 1 


4831  18  8 11  332 


0100  010000 
0000  200001 

1 0 0 1 4 0 1 1 0 2 

0000  312100 

0002  400101 
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0 

0 
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6 
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0 
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1 
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4 
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4 

28 
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3 

5 
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0 

2 
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